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THEOPOLIS OR TORONTOPOLIS 


By Desmonp F. X. MACAULIFFE 


ESTERDAY afternoon walking 
to the end of my summer- 
scented garden on the hills of On- 
tario I pushed aside the intertram- 
meled acacia-fronds and looked 
down upon the city of Toronto, the 
very syllables of which are like 
drums made audible and the tumult 
of beaten gongs. The meeting place 
of the nations, say the Indians. 
Four miles of undulating gray roofs, 
a few church spires loftily distin- 
guished and then the colossal Royal 
York Hotel upsoaring from the lake 
margin below and outspoken in 
blinding white against the faint in- 
digo of the sky above. 

Only a few months ago, this the 
greatest hotel in the British Empire 
was opened with much secular 
pomp and pagan liturgy. Every 
man, woman and child in Toronto 
learned by over-scrupulous study 
the details of its architectural econ- 
omy. It stood exactly 400 feet above 
the sidewalk; there were one thou- 
sand rooms, each, as befits a minia- 
ture democracy, exactly like the 
other. To each was a bathroom for 
the purposes of civic purification, a 
radio set to give the latest view of 


yesterday’s higher critics from 
Tushville, Alabama, a telephone to 
corroborate the conciliar decrees of 
the Paris dress designers, a con- 
vention hall wherein four thousand 
men might all talk infallibly at the 
same time and democratize our few 
silences and a swell organ (in both 
senses), the largest in the universe, 
capable of supplying at a moment’s 
notice any emotion from modified 
religious ecstasy to sobstuff, from 
the Carolina Blues (American form 
of Schopenhauerian pessimism) and 
honeymoon music with synthetic or 
natural tears to the final and utterly 
grand chorus on Sunday night with 
augmented orchestra of one hun- 
dred and twenty silver-gilt saxo- 
phones and the very mixed Mam- 
mon Street choir of one thousand 
go-getters, all in honor of Big Busi- 
ness and resulting on Monday morn- 
ing in the entire heavenward uplift 
of the Canadian continent. 

The newspaper legends, which 
stand for so much of our con- 
temporary history, had again un- 
equivocally convinced me that a 
building of this sort is to the average 
man or woman a most significant 
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episode of the quantitative or Amer- 
ican civilization which confronts 
the maturer and the qualitative 
civilization of Europe. The famous 
Whitmanesque catalogue had its 
parallel in this hotel. Was it not 
built with the confederate enthusi- 
asms of plumber, carpenter, uphol- 
sterer and bricklayer, and would 
not all be welcome comrades in this 
bettered caravansary, whose portals 
were quite unable to discriminate 
between a bankrupt duke and a 
millionaire dustman? Canada cares 
for none of these things! What a 
visitor lost in dollars he gained in 
cosmic consciousness,—the only 
imperialism a democrat is permitted 
to indulge. 

Amid these elaborate and operose 
buffooneries there were a few in 
Toronto who learned with pleasure 
that in the fall of 1929 there would 
open here an Institute of Medieval 
Studies under the Directorship of a 


noteworthy philosopher and medie- 
valist of international repute, M. 
Etienne Gilson of the Sorbonne, 


Paris; this a formal and much 
merited introduction of the Scholas- 
tic discipline to the Canadian world, 
an adventure of which the parent 
University may be as well proud as 
anything since the date of its 
Charter in 1827. Here then are two 
items of news. If as Aristotle has 
observed it is the duty of a poet to 
discern recondite analogies I pro- 
pose to find if there be any possible 
nexus between these two seemingly 
dissimilar facts. The coincidentia 
oppositorum is the chief feature of 
Chuang Tzu’s philosophy; whether 
Canada has a specific philosophy 
remains to be seen. 

Three hundred years before the 
Canadian poet Robert Service issued 
his encyclical on the need of strong 
men for the Yukon there appeared 


in Canada such men as Brébeuf and 
Lallemant who not only performed 
feats of incredible valor, but when 
undergoing tortures of an almost 
preternatura! malignity and cun- 
ning from their Amerindian foes 
only responded with a majestic 
silence so giving their martyrdoms 
a kinship with the sacrificial drama 
of Calvary. Great economy of 
speech with a suggested overplus of 
meaning is nearly always the sign 
of a great artist in literature or in 
life,—the begetter of great litera- 
ture. 

Grouped about these men at a 
further or nearer point in historical 
prospective were others as cele- 
brated, Cartier, de Maisonneuve, 
Jogues, Charbonnel, Ragueneau and 
Garnier, all of them Catholics, and 
Champlain the greatest of them all. 
Now whatever differences there may 
be of birth, rank, possession, in- 
tellect and ambition, there can be no 
historical doubt whatever of their 
spiritual unity. They were all, 
whatever their many failings, men 
of first principles; they were meta- 
physicians and every Canadian 
father who teaches his son the dif- 
ference between right and wrong is 
a metaphysician tacitly or other- 
wise, although of course, he may 
be a commercial traveler in his 
spare time. 

They were men possessed by the 
same ideology and all of them, on 
important matters at least, had 
extraordinarily definite notions of 
their own, as Champlain bears wit- 
ness: “The salvation of a soul is 
more important than the conquest 
of an empire.” And Cardinal 
Richelieu merely dreamed of a 
Laurentian theocracy, so mortised 
in history were all these men and so 
aware of the ultimate spiritual 
destiny of humankind. 




















These are the men who made Can- 
ada and gave it its first historical 
design and if modern Canada be a 
palimpsest a none too arduous labor 
will enable scholars to decipher the 
bold French autograph beneath. And 
to give a general conspectus all this 
happened about the axial date of 
1600 when Henry IV. of France 
issued the Edict of Nantes, when 
Philip II. the much-maligned was 
patronizing the anatomist Vesalius, 
when Raleigh was beseeching the 
English for help in his enterprises, 
when Shakespeare was writing his 
very best, and Jesuits, Dominicans, 
Augustinians, Franciscans and Hi- 
eronymites made heavenly trespass 
over Texas and California, and Juan 
de Onate, Adelantado of New Mex- 
ico spoke in his most grandiloquent 
albeit characteristic manner of 
“God, the King-Emperor of the Most 
Supreme Seraphim and the most 
despised ant and tiny butterfly.” 
So with a hint of spiritual devolu- 
tion ends the first chapter. 

Then followed a long period 
wherein by a kind of osmosis things 
on a definitely physical plane like 
wars and excursions and alarms 
entered the circumference of the 
Canadian scene and imperceptibly 
changed the nature of its life. Mili- 
tarism found an important date in 
1759 and again in the queer episode 
of 1837. 

At the time of the Confederation 
in 1867 Canada knowing that bless- 
ings do not come singly, awaited a 
latter-day apocalypse. It came. 

To the philosophers of deduction 
succeeded the wealthier philoso- 
phers of induction. The canonized 
saints of commerce overbore and 
vanquished the canonized saints of 
the Church. The master scribes of 
spiritual adventure put a colophon 
to one work and began another: 
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“My kingdom is of this world,” just 
as by a similar transition the red 
man Chikagou fresh from the salons 
of the Duchess d’Orleans set the 
ashlar of the new Illinois cosmop- 
olis. 

At the head of the new philoso- 
phy came the great engineering 
pontiffs, realtors, fuglemen of the 
grossest materialism, men learned 
in the ritual of company-promotion, 
men who poured the steel railroad 
across the shadowless Canadian 
tundra with the hieratic gestures 
of a priest baptizing an assembly of 
prostrate savages. 

Mountstephen, Strathcona and 
Shaughnessy became the teraphim 
of the new Canadian cult, and the 
railway share-bond overshadowing 
the labarum of Constantine led in 
the dollar intoxicated millions from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, every 
man aware that his paradise was 
“right here now” and praising the 
Lord that the prophets of to-day 
are fonder of gutting the belly of a 
mountain than promulgating un- 
fashionable laws on the top of it. 

It would be quite profitless to 
quarrel with these men and quite 
superfluous to gird at them. They 
gave away enormous sums of 
money; recklessly enough like Car- 
negie who gave many millions to 
tempt the rising generations to read 
the sermons of Scotch divines, 
whereat they only took his money 
and read the adventures of English 
detectives. 

Such work as these men had to 
do, they did exceedingly well but in 
a great civilization (such as I de- 
voutly hope Canada may one far 
day produce) it was but house- 
maid’s work, the work that is por- 
tioned out to slaves. To-day we pay 
our slaves; yesterday and quite 
without pity, we didn’t. The work 
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of prelude should be followed by 
the act of perfection, that is the act 
of guiding a nascent civilization to 
a noble end. Every magisterial act 
presupposes behind it a magisterial 
mind; this type is rare in any coun- 
try, in any generation. “To-day,” 
says Count Hermann Keyserling, 
“is the age of the chauffeur.” 

The iconography of the Canadian 
youth is altogether changed. In 
years long ago his eyes might vision 
Marquette—the saint in being! To- 
day the auto-king in his palace at 
Detroit or Oshawa—that is, the 
business man in action! So much 
so that at times I forget everything 
of an ideal character and see in 
Canada nothing but a unilinear 
series of gasoline stations round 
which frenzied motorists gyrate for- 
ever in a Heraclidan flux. 

But amid the beleaguering winds 
of doctrine that blow about the 
pathways of the world, there stands 
the Catholic Church emergent like a 
tower above the encircling chaos. 
It is a point of unity amid the 
anarchic rhythm of our contem- 
porary life. It stands again a 
living power and voice, energizing 
every field of human activity, prom- 
ising life to things unfertile, a 
torch to them unsure of the ways 
of going. It is a living paradox. 
Nowhere but in its sphere is so well 
exemplified the law of polarization. 
It is at once the most democratic 
of aristocracies and the most aris- 
tocratic of democracies. Nothing 
could more outrage the laws of 
probability than that a Carpenter 
should speak with Persian kings, 
that the Carpenter Himself, become 
King, should agonize on a Cross, 
and that in the Kingship of that 
Cross the kings of the world should 
find their own kingdoms tran- 
scended. 
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The paradox which is the sudden 
fusion of opposites, exists in the 
very structure of the Church. To 
the mystic it appears under the 
aspects of will; to the man of 
pristine energy it appears as a 
mystical intuition (I see God in a 
point, says Blessed Juliana of Nor- 
wich); to the amorist or art lover, 
one who covets the beauty of 
phenomena, it appears as a matter 
of objective intellectual obedience, 
as a command to the already sub- 
jugated passions. 

In the external world, to use the 
Hegelian idiom, every civilization 
tends to produce its opposite. The 
multiverse of a great hotel calls into 
being the universe of the monastic 
cell. The hand that does obeys the 
mind that thinks. Martha is the 
coérdinate of Mary. 

The appearance, then of a medie- 
val movement in Canada was almost 
to be predicted. For the average 
Canadian the discovery of a Manito- 
ban coal-field may be of more prac- 
tical interest, but the re-discovery 
of 1,000 years or more of European 
culture from the African Augustine 
to the Spaniards Vittoria and 
Suarez may be essentially a more 
permanent contribution to the na- 
tional treasury inasmuch as even 
the administration of temporal 
wealth must derive, through ethics, 
from a metaphysical basis. 

No one with any elementary 
knowledge of philosophical litera- 
ture can have failed to notice what 
a happy fate has befallen the whole 
corpus of medieval teaching. Re- 
called to the notice of the modern 
world by the great Pope and 
humanist Leo XIII, and espoused 
with enthusiasm by Cardinal 
Mercier, outlawed Scholasticism 
found at once a local habitation and 
fair repute in Louvain. And so 




















successfully worked the scholars of 
Louvain, that, whereas in times past 
nearly all professors adverted to 
medieval doctrine in terms of pity 
with a subaudition of contempt, 
now not a few in America, in Eng- 
land, Germany and in France find 
in it the valuable clues of a much 
misunderstood civilization. Gilson, 
Maritain, Ghéon, Olgiati we all 
know and it is not surprising that 
M. de Wulf himself came argonaut- 
ing to America, a land which, while 
overemphasizing the purely mate- 
rial, must by way of violent con- 
trast (popujar English prejudice 
notwithstanding) be ever ready to 
nourish the ultra-spiritual, and to 
give us a Thomism not emasculate 
but as Rabelais says, the true sub- 
stantific marrow. 

The Catholic University of Amer- 
ica is naturally the foster mother of 
all profane and sacred learning, and 
to its former president Bishop Sha- 
han is due perhaps more than to any 
other living man, the intellectual 
stimulus that has made American 
Catholic scholarship. Its present 
rector, but recently installed, bids 
fair to continue the inspiring work 
of his predecessor, and the names 
of certain members of the faculty: 
notably Dr. Pace and Dr. John A. 
Ryan are as well known in the 
scholarly world abroad as, I hope, 
those of Fathers Michael Maher, 
Vincent McNabb and J. Baptist 
Reeves are in this country. 

In Japan but the other day in 
Tokyo and Kyoto philosophy meant 
merely a flirtatious acquaintance 
with the Aristotelian canon, a book 
or two of Kant rendered more 
nebulous in a Chinese cloud of 
unknowing plus a mal-assimilation 
of the works of Herbert Spencer. 

If we ask why this neglect, the 
matter is very simple; there is no 
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money in medievalism. If a Cana- 
dian or American graduate write a 
learned treatise on the influence of 
ultra-violet rays on the fermentation 
of yeast he can easily offer it to an 
English or Irish brewer who will 
adequately and at times handsome- 
ly reward him. If, on the other 
hand, he overhear a fellow traveler 
on the train saying, “I am at one 
with the Divine, I shall be saved,” 
he may straightway write an article 
entitled, “Serious Outbreak of Aver- 
roistic Monopsychism in the Prairie 
Provinces”: the genealogy of ideas 
would be true but the result would 
be an empty pocket and an exas- 
perated typist. 

If the would-be scholar seek con- 
solation, he assuredly will not find 
it among modern day intellectuals. 

Let him go to any large public 
library and make inquisition. Here 
is quite a modern book: Open it; 
there is talk of Eratosthenes—clever 
fellow. There follow the mathemat- 
ical magnificoes Gauss, Euler, New- 
ton, Lagrange, and the Siamese 
Twins Bolyai and Lobatschovski, 
the latter a kind of mathematical 
Bolshevist. Then come the physi- 
cists like Einstein. Afterwards in 
due procession walk the chemists, 
the biologists with a passion for 
dead things (?), the mournful psy- 
chologists, with Freud, the arch- 
priest of the underworld, bearing 
devoutly aloft the Electra Complex. 

To the Middle Ages are allotted 
nothing but epithets of denigration, 
such as “fuliginous, dark, obscur- 
antist,” “Serbonian bog,” and I sup- 
pose, but have not yet seen it “Cim- 
merian darkness.” 

For the medieval philosophers, 
therefore, the ultra-modern folk 
have nothing but contempt, not, 
however, the contempt that is bred 
by familiarity. 








The pioneer student who per- 
severes will find nevertheless his 
labor well rewarded. The intellec- 
tual discipline of the Middle Ages 
has by no means surrendered its 
uses. “Scholasticism,” says M. 
Maurice de Wulf, “fell for want of 
men, not for want of ideas.” 

It may yet emancipate the rising 
generation in the following manner. 
In the first place the average Cana- 
dian has been too busy for historical 
research. Only in 1898 at the be- 
hest of Lord Minto did he stop to 
consider the archives around him. 
By the loss of the Middle Ages 
Europe was truncated of a thou- 
sand years of history; by their re- 
covery the student may glimpse the 
development of the Catholic and 
universal mind in all its intricacy 
and learn the genesis of much of 
our modern mind-craft. It is true 
as M. Jacques Maritain has pointed 
out in his recent work that history 
is not a science as it deals with the 
particular contingent but as each 
individual act is subject to ethical 
judgment, a philosophical training 
will enable every Canadian to ren- 
der intelligible and rationalize the 
whole historical sequence. 

Again, nothing is more lacking 
in the whole American continent 
than a knowledge of criteriology. 
Confusion is always characteristic 
of a pseudo-democracy or as the 
United States are, a gynecocracy. 

As a result of their repudiation of 
all social, moral and intellectual 
hierarchics the average Canadian 
and American seem to me to be 
fundamentally incapable of distin- 
guishing between one thing and an- 
other. (It has always so seemed 


to me for the past twenty years.) 
I extract these equations from a 
very widely circulated Canadian 
Sunday newspaper. 


Jesus Christ= 
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Toyohiko Kagawa (Japanese novel- 
ist and social worker)=John Wes- 
ley=Eugene Debs=Leo Tolstoy= 
Arnold Toynbee=Francis d’Assisi 
=Jerry McAuley=Gandhi=Lenin. 
In another article a Hindu says 
Gandhi must be a Christian because 
he gives his clothes away to the 
poor. Ina third article Miss Maude 
Royden is classified as a Congrega- 
tional minister and at the same time 
a member in good standing of the 
Anglican establishment. 

Words good, bad and indifferent 
are aligned together in brotherly 
nonentity. In Canada the syna- 
gogue more often than I care to 
name is not a sacred place for the 
recital of the beautiful Jewish 
liturgy but a Sunday talking de- 
bauch with musical rhapsodies after 
the manner of the Goyim. 

In the secular world the highest 
is explained in terms of the 
lowest. All metaphysics being 
based on physics and chemistry it 
follows that we are of Paracelsus 
not of Christ. Theophrastus von 
Hohenheim, remember, was the 
founder of biochemistry. Every- 
thing therefore must react to a 
given stimulus in precisely an iden- 
tical way. Five minutes conver- 
sation with a young lady will ex- 
plode this plausible hypothesis. 

The student seated by his volume 
of Aquinas will hold fast to the 
only possible criteria, knowing that 
all other theories (and this applies 
to matters theological) are but 
hyper- or para-divergencies from 


‘the normal Catholic type. 


In the third place his studies will 
enable him to detect the thousand 
and one shams of contemporaneous 
religious life. Bluedomerism is one 
of the world’s most prevalent here- 
sies. Bluedomerism is what Mr. 
Aldous Huxley would call one of 




















the surrogates or substitutes of reli- 
gion. Its adherents, whose creed is 
an eviscerated Franciscanism, be- 
lieve that by lolling about the sun- 
steeped labyrinths of the country- 
side, gaping at the blue dome of 
heaven and indulging in mystical 
revels round the Maypole, they may 
escape all credal limitations and be 
absorbed into the absolute. 

Medievalism is not, however, an 
affair of parti-colored pantaloons or 
any other kind of pantalunacy or 
hobohemianism but an attempt to 
plan out the intellectual life of man 
and give it beauty and coherency 
at the same time. This is so in the 
Summa in which all the minor har- 
monies move in obedience to the 
regnant melody above. 

Again, in all controversial matters 
the student should aim at a studied 
moderation of opinion. Heresy is 
more often than not a disequilibra- 
tion of the soul. The Chinese phi- 
losopher Tze-sze in his reduction 
of the Confucian canonical treatise, 
The Doctrine of the Mean, says: 
“Confucius said: ‘I know how it is 
that the path of the mean is not 
understood. The men of talents go 
beyond it, the worthless do not 
come up to it.’” 

In the fifth place the student who 
rises from any prolonged investi- 
gation of medieval life will perhaps 
insensibly be gifted with an alto- 
gether deeper worthy insight. His 
mind will be oriented towards al- 
most impossible but just realizable 
ideals. After all chivalry was a very 
much more noble game than Babe 
Ruth ever played. In the real de- 
mocracy of the Middle Ages Jack 
and his sweetheart Jill could point 
to a cathedral on a mountain or 
plain and say, “we helped to build 
that.” This they might boast be- 
cause Jill sold her spare-time labor 
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and earmarked it for the treasury 
and Jack went with his sodality 
brethren—and with a symbolism 
colorful and at once meaningful 
proceeded to do a little bricklaying 
under the command of the master- 
mason. So and no otherwise did 
they become initiates of the Ars 
Quatuor Coronatorum; the which is 
related in the archives of the City 
of Milan. 

The Catholic Church is always 
behind the times; in the sense that 
the farsighted charioteer is behind 
the overzealous horses. 

The ideal life demanded by Key- 
serling (in Die Neuenstehende 
Welt) for his regiment of scholar- 
priests and artist-thinkers has 
already for long centuries past been 
a commonplace fact of the Benedic- 
tine universe. Buckfast Abbey is 
a living proof, for in Buckfast the 
medieval idea is not a romantic 
preterite but a living organic pres- 
ent, a matter comprehensible to 
the five sound senses. 

However, in St. Thomas Aquinas 
that supreme example of the 
ecumenic mind we behold what is 
extremely rare; the perfect marriage 
of intellect and character. Only 
peradventure St. Augustine can 
claim a similar distinction. 

Retrogression should be the aim 
of every student; retrogression in 
the sense that every overbold ad- 
venturer regresses to find the sun- 
ward footprints of the central cara- 
van. 

Back to Aquinas if he would 
gather up the unraveled strands of 
thought into one harmonious de- 
sign. Back to Palestrina and Lasso 
if he would spend in dignity of ut- 
terance what he economizes in mu- 
sical emotion. Back to El Greco 
(how his figures burn with Isaian 
fire!) if he would paint. Back to 
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dead Cervantes if he would write a 
really great living novel. Back to 
Raymond Lull if he seek a Moham- 
medan contact, to St. Francis 
Xavier if he would abide by the jade 
pavilion and learn the rhythm of far 
oriental speech. 

It is significant enough that in 
1600 or thereabouts when the 
Catholic tradition was yet strong, 
Shakespeare himself was introduc- 
ing philosopher Hamlet to the bar- 
loafers of a London public-house, 
whereas now even a university pro- 
fessor must read a talmudically-vast 
commentary as a preliminary aid 
to understanding. 

When the cathedrals were lifting 
the now historied walls, then indeed 
could Duns Scotus (when he was 
not playing funambulist across the 
heights of metaphysical specula- 
tion) talk to a polyglot audience 
and be at once understood. 

Of a hundred American and 
Canadian newspapers which I have 
examined in the past few months 
ninety or so contain ideas which are 
only explicable by a study of the 
genetics of unbelief. The errors 
(philosophical or otherwise) can be 
referred back four or five hundred 
years. Monism is the basis of the 
power-formula of Lenin. 

Only in the Middle Ages did men 
really travel and an English jour- 
neyman tailor might assimilate 
more alien and profound culture 
in a year’s travel to Rome than does 
the money-rottenest realtor circum- 
navigating the globe in a floating 
hotel that was born among the 
stridor of ten thousand riveters. 
There is no essential difference be- 





tween (let us say) the Hotel 
Saskatchewan, Regina and the Hotel 
des Wagons Lits at Peking. All 
hotels are the same; all homes are 
different. It is commonly and mis- 
takenly said to-day that we have 
annihilated time and space; on the 
contrary it is only the man who 
knows the supreme value of time 
who also knows the supremer duty 
of wasting it. 

It is only the ceremonious giving 
of spikenard that shall be forgiven. 
Quite unforgiven he who, gathering, 
would sell for the funds of the local 
hospital. 

There is a notable passage in the 
Gospel of St. Luke: “because there 
was no room for them at the inn.” 
By which I understand that though 
the doors of the caravansary be 
churlishly closed upon Him, every- 
one may offer Him housing within 
the holier precincts of the mind. 
Whereby it shall also happen that 
any man, taking thought, shall find 
every city a theopolis, even as might 
St. Augustine the least celestial 
cities of to-day. 

“Cur Deus Homo,” cried St. 
Anselm. Every intelligent Cath- 
olic (and I hope they be many) can 
give a good answer; he will give a 
better one if he but know that piety 
is not enough, for Judas was pious; 
that the praise of God is the custom 
and use of the angels; that if our 
triune gift be worthy alike of the 
giver and recipient, it shall bear 
infolded within it the frankincense 
of the will, the myrrh of the emo- 
tions and the gold of the intellect, 
which is the Sancta Sophia, which 
is the Wisdom of God. 

















WHEN THE AUTHOR IS CALLED FOR 


The story of a little woman who found a great audience—at home 


By JEWELL MILLER 


PART I 


N a certain New England town an 

old church faced the village 
green, placidly enough, for it had 
held an assured position in the 
scheme of things thereabouts for 
more than a hundred years. Bathed 
in the glowing sunlight of a late 
June afternoon, the church curi- 
ously resembled an old dame dozing 
serenely in a sheltered spot, until 
her children should wake her to 
life over the week-end. 

The gray paint which covered 
the broad-tucked clapboards of the 
lower part of the edifice was crazed 
a bit, giving the appearance of an 
old-fashioned “watered” silk gown, 
and sundry touches of white frilled 
window-ledge and cornice. To com- 
plete the picture, a_ veritable 
chignon circled the base of the 
cupola where an overhang of 
scrolled woodwork, painted white, 
peeped out from under the gray 
cap of the spire. 

Now the heart of this serene old 
lady of a church (St. Anne was her 
name) had been strangely haunted 
by music of late. All spring per- 
sistent repetitions of certain strains 
had floated forth from open win- 
dows,—while now and again a deep 
pedal-note caught at her ancient 
timbers in a way that caused a 
tremor to pass through her entire 
frame! For several months past St. 
Anne had never been utterly de- 
serted, even between Sundays, for 
something was brewing within her. 

At the two-manual organ sat 


Serena Solls, the organist, working 
away at her music-drama which 
had been in the making all spring, 
—and now, at the end of June, the 
entire village knew about it. 

The westering sun sent one long 
shaft of flame through a stained 
glass window. In this fleet radiance 
Serena Solls sat transfigured—high- 
enthroned. Her drab hair became 
a luminous halo; her eyes drew 
into themselves an intensity of blue 
—a gift conveyed to her by the sun 
shining through the vivid raiment 
of a saint in the window. Her 
hands, on the keys, became trans- 
lucent as alabaster with the strong 
light penetrating them, and her 
flat virginal voice took on warmth 
and fervor. 

Dust-motes danced along that 
shaft of the sun,—drilling, ascend- 
ing, whirling up to an unseen 
heaven. Suddenly the organist’s 
hand felt for the “vor humana” 
stop. Released, it gave forth a 
resonant humanism, and, thus sup- 
ported, Serena’s explorative tones 
became confident, soared higher and 
higher to a triumphant cadence. 

At last she had found it—the 
fitting close to her composition! 
She felt as if she stood upon the 
summit of a long gray hill, and 
beheld a new world, radiant and 
colorful, blooming for her in that 
pane to the west. There Nature 
distilled her magnanimous wine— 
spilled it over. It was a moment 
such as is occasionally vouchsafed 
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to the least of us. Then, of a sud- 
den, the burning cup of the sun 
was withdrawn. The gorgeous 
splashes of scarlet, sapphire and 
amber vanished. Nothing remained 
but the familiar outlines of St. Anne 
and the Child Mary, traced in sooty 
black lead-weldings. 

Serena arose with a sigh, tremu- 
lous with weariness yet expressing 
a certain sense of achievement. 
Reluctantly she gathered up the 
loose leaves of her score and felt 
about tentatively with her foot, in 
the gathering dusk, for the flight 
of five steps which led down to the 
platform where the Reverend Jabez 
Hornblower would hold forth on the 
morrow. It mattered little to the 
organist now that Josie Deems, the 
soprano, had flatted persistently in 
the offertory at rehearsal the night 
before. If her music-drama were 
successful she could give up the 
choir, and the tiny stipend which 
St. Anne afforded. 

Immersed in dreams, she made 
her way down the aisle toward the 
oblong of light outlined by the half- 
open church door. 

“Oh, Mrs. Solls,—it was divine!” 
The words, breathed rather than 
spoken, came to her from the dusky 
depths of lawyer Pickett’s pew. 
The organist peered through the 
gloom—in pleased surprise she laid 
her score down on the pew cushions 
(upholstered in musty mouse-col- 
ored corduroy, tightly buttoned 
down with miserly penny-sized 
discs of the same hue) and held out 
both hands to her unsuspected au- 
dience of one. 

“Why, Cynthia,—you here?” Cyn- 
thia Cornell, seamstress to the 


favored few of Stoneville who could 
afford such luxury, had been lured 
into St. Anne’s on her way home 
from work by the music which 


welled forth. For sixteen succes- 
sive summers she had seen June 
brides glide down the aisle of that 
church to happiness. But she 
whose clever fingers had arrayed the 
village belles in creations of her own 
handiwork sat unnoticed, in some 
obscure seat, when the great day 
arrived. In fact, the only thing 
Cynthia Cornell had acquired by 
her long association with the brides 
of Stoneville was a permanent dark 
band of needle-pricks which en- 
circled the forefinger of her left 
hand—certainly a far cry from a 
ring of gleaming gold on the fourth. 

But, however obtuse the men of 
Stoneville had remained in Cyn- 
thia’s case, frost had sweetened her. 
As she listened to the music Serena 
Solls poured forth from her organ, 
there was nothing to prevent her 
from seeing herself, quite vividly, 
a bride, drifting down the aisle clad 
in one of her own creations. Nor 
did she feel herself neglected of life 
so long as she could share in the 
fulfillment of another. Now she 
clasped the slender hand Serena 
held out to her and said fervently: 
“Your hands—they are beautiful, 
Mrs. Solls! No wonder they make 
such music.” 

“But yours, Cynthia,” replied 
Serena warmly, “have made many 
lovely things too. Don’t forget that! 
I’ve a mind to tell you something— 
maybe you haven’t guessed? I love 
clothes! Beautiful stylish things, 
Cynthia,—and I’ve never had any. 
Listen Cynthia” (the organist low- 
ered her voice to an eager whisper) 
“I am going to New York on Mon- 
day to buy a gown—something to 
appear in when the author is called 
for!” 

The silence of St. Anne at twilight 
received the startling statement as 
imperturbably as a seasoned old 

















priest in the confessional, but the 
seamstress uttered a little cry, half 
delight, half incredulity. 

“Not really? Oh, Mrs. Solls, I 
think it’s just too wonderful!” 

Slow-moving, the two women 
traversed the aisle and emerged 
upon the church steps. The light, 
still strong out of doors, revealed 
the bony angular structure of the 
spinster and the slight rounded 
figure of Serena Solis; one would 
not believe her to be the mother of 
two half-grown children—and an 
idea. Chatting about the coming 
trip, they reached the fork in the 
driveway which circled St. Anne’s, 
when Serena remembered her score, 
reposing on the mouse-colored 
cushions of the Pickett pew. 

“I have to go back—I left my 
score! Not a word to anyone about 
my trip, Cynthia, please. Folks 
here would only think me wildly 
extravagant—and I’ve never been 
that!” With a mutual wave of the 
hand, full of understanding, the 
maker of Stoneville’s gowns, and the 
weaver of New England melodies 
parted. As she realized the lateness 
of the hour, Cynthia hastened her 
steps almost to a run in the di- 
rection of Hicks’s general store. She 
had supplies to purchase for over 
Sunday, and Hicks closed at eight- 
thirty. 

Now Hicks’s store, in lieu of a 
better meeting place, had become 
a sort of Town Forum, and, curi- 
ously enough, just as Cynthia 
entered, the proprietor was holding 
forth on the question as to who had 
first discovered the genius of the 
village organist. 

“I always suspicioned she was 
different somehow,” asserted the 
grocer, to a knot of old-timers. 
“When she cum in here to get her 
stuff she had a look as though she 
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didn’t see nothin’,—and lately, 
Lordy! Why the other day she 
cum in askin’ fer a package of soda- 
biscuit and some lard, and, by gum, 
if she didn’t pick up a big box 
I just done up fer ol’ Miss Ellers 
and start to walk right out with it. 
An’ it was a gallon of molassers and 
a flat-iron! Why jest the heft of 
it would have been enough to wake 
her up, if her mind had been with 
her.” 

“Yes,” agreed Jim Crawford, 
youngest of the forum, “if her mind 
had been with her—but it wasn’t. 
That was the day. . .” he paused 
impressively until all eyes were 
focussed on him. “That was the 
day Seth told her he wanted her to 
spend some of the money her great- 
aunt left her for a dress (a gown 
Seth called it) to wear when her 
piece is put on.” 

Cynthia Cornell started, picked 
up a head of lettuce, and tried to 
negotiate a bargain on its price. 
But Mr. Hicks was not to be diverted 
from his theme. “Seth Solls is no 
sech fool, Jim!” he exclaimed 
sharply for he alone knew the 
amount of the aunt’s bequest. 
“Why, her great-aunt left Sereny 
nigh onto seven hundred dollars 
cash, and Seth still owes a mort- 
gage on his place. Sereny’s always 
been a good wife to Seth and you 
can’t tell me that she’d take the 
money they need so bad to buy a 
dress with. Besides,—where could 
she git a dress like that? Why, I 
allow there ain’t sech clothes—not 
this side of New York!” 

Seth and Serena Solls had always 
been prime favorites with their 
friends and neighbors, and the lis- 
tening group of men, feeling this 
statement to be conclusive, glanced 
at Jim Crawford with a measure 
of contempt, when that crestfallen 
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young man was unexpectedly reén- 
forced. A buxom girl, her face 
aglow with suppressed excitement, 
entered the store, and, walking 
briskly up to Mr. Hicks laid a long 
slip of yellow paper down on the 
counter before him. 

“Please fill this order quick, Mr. 
Hicks,” she said importantly. 

The old grocer brought his spec- 
tacles down from their perch on his 
forehead and carefully wiped them 
on his ecru linen duster. Then 
he adjusted them nicely and turned 
slowly toward the light filtering 
through a very misty window. 

“Why, this here order is fer Mrs. 
Solls,” he drawled, after a leisurely 
perusal. 

“I know it,” said the girl impa- 
tiently, “she’s going away Monday 
morning early an’ she wants .. .” 
Here Cynthia tried to head her off 
by laying an imperative finger to 
her own lips, but she was too late. 

“Goin’ away? Where?” queried 
the men,—all except Jim Crawford, 
who stood a little aloof now and 
looked knowing. 

“To New York,” replied the girl, 
“she’s goin’ to New York to buy a 
dress.” Impressed with the un- 
usualness of her statement, she 
tried to make it ring true, but even 
to her own ears it sounded somehow 
short of reality. As for the men in 
the store, if old Mr. Hicks had 
asserted an intention of going to 
Europe to select a bag of beans they 
would not have been less over- 
whelmed. 

“I swan,” murmured the one dry- 
goods dealer of Stoneville. “Why, 
I could hev got her some elegant 
dress stuff on my next trip to Con- 
cord,” he added resentfully. The 
village had always stood by him 
heretofore, even for trousseau mate- 
The grocer broke in upon 


rials. 





his chagrin by bringing his fist down 
upon the counter with a resound- 
ing whack,—at the same moment 
expectorating a prune pit (on which 
he had been chewing a half-hour) 
violently upon the sawdust sprin- 
kled floor. 

“I don’t believe it,” he declared 
emphatically. “Nor I ain’t a-goin’ 
to believe it, neether, till Seth Solls 
cums in here himself an’ tells me 
that he allowed his wife to spend 
her bequest, they all need so much, 
on any sech nonsense. Her great- 
aunt left Sereny nigh onto eight 
hundred cash and...” 

“What’s a few hundred dollars?” 
asked Miss Jennie airily. “As soon 
as Mrs. Solls gets that music drama 
of hers on the New York stage, 
maybe she'll make eight hundred 
dollars a day—maybe more! I’ve 
heard fantastic prices are paid for 
successes in New York,” added the 
girl mischievously, as she caught 
the incredulous stare in the mascu- 
line eyes fixed upon her. Then, 
turning with a byplay of disdain 
for such country bumpkins, she 
demanded: “Aren’t you goin’ to fill 
this order for me, Mr. Hicks?” 

“Yes, yes, I’m a-fillin’ it,” mut- 
tered the grocer testily, slowly re- 
covering from the shock of that 
“maybe eight hundred dollars a 
day!” He heaped the bags and 
boxes, containing supplies to nour- 
ish the Solls family, while Sereny 
gallivanted around New York, to- 
gether in one great package; in- 
serted a wooden handle through 
the stout cords that bound it, and 
shoved it across the counter in the 
direction of the girl’s outstretched 
hands. “Guess you ken tote it,” 
he said gruffly enough, for his sense 
of the fitness of things had been 
mightily shaken. 

But Jim Crawford sprang for- 

















ward, with amazing gallantry for 
Stoneville. “It’s much too heavy 
for you to carry,” he exclaimed. 
“Let me go along with you?” The 
girl flushed rosily as his bold eyes 
covered her, but willingly relin- 
quished the burden to his eager 
hands. 

“There’s women in this town as 
would more become a hundred-dol- 
lar gown than Seth Solls’ wife,” 
Jim said warmly. His fleshly hand 
touched that of the girl as the bulky 
package was transferred. But at 
his words Jennie drew back. “For 
shame, Jim Crawford,” she retorted 
sharply. “I shouldn’t think you’d 
forget so soon how Mrs. Solls sat up 
four nights runnin’ with your little 
Ina before she died [Jim was a mar- 
ried man], nor never so much as 
took off her clothes for a bit of 
rest!” 

“Nor,” chimed in Mr. Ellers, of 
Ellers’ Emporium, “how she gave 
your sister music lessons free gratis 
fer nothing these two years back. 
It'll be a fine thing fer the Crawford 
family, I’m thinking, after her 
drammer gits on to the New York 
stage to say as how the author of it 
taught your sister music lessons!” 

“Oh,” retorted Jim jauntily, “we 
don’t none of us know rightly how 
she’s a-going to succeed with that 
there work. I hed an uncle once 
who thought he was a genius... 
he been an’ bought himself a house 
on the strength of it! My brother” 
(Jim’s eyes grew darkly reminis- 
cent) “had to pay his funeral ex- 
penses when he died,—an’ it was 
the same year his wife had a baby. 
My brother ain’t never got over it.” 

“It ill becomes you, Jim Craw- 
ford, to cast suspicion on the work 
of your own townspeople,” remon- 
strated the old grocer sternly. A 
knightly soul was kept, safely hid- 
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den from view, within the folds of 
his ecru linen duster. He emerged 
quickly, from behind the counter, 
and faced them all now, his grizzly 
gray hair fairly bristling with in- 
dignation. 

“You all mark my words,” he said 
impressively. “I’ve known Sereny 
sence she used ter cum in here fer 
her Pa’s tebaccer,—an’ a finer-feelin’ 
little woman don’t live in this here 
town!” Here he cast a look of con- 
tempt toward Miss Jennie and her 
attendant swain. “All I got ter say 
is this,—an’ you kin all mark my 
words. Ef Sereny Solls is a-goin’ 
ter New York ter-morrer to blow 
in that there bequest of her great- 
aunt fer a dress ter wear when the 
author is called fer, then she gol- 
durn knows right now that that 
there piece of her’n is goin’ ter be 
sech a big success thet she can give 
all she spends back ter the family 
double-fold, treble-fold and more!” 
The last words were flung defiantly 
at the circle of doubting Thomases 
of Stoneville. As he uttered them 
the light from a flaring gas-jet 
caught Mr. Hicks’s spectacles and 
gave to his eye an almost startling 
look of accusation. 

Mr. Ellers (clothier to the gentle- 
women of Stoneville) feeling that, 
despite his personal disappointment, 
he had arrayed himself on the right 
side in this matter, arose from the 
top of the cider barrel where he had 
been sitting and stood beside his 
host. Throwing back his coat, Mr. 
Ellers thrust his long avaricious 
fingers in the armholes of his 
checkered vest and drummed with 
his fingers on his chest. It was a 


splendid pose—and he held it con- 
sciously. 

In the ensuing silence, Serena 
Solls entered the store to make 
sure that her order had been cor- 
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rectly filled. Her cheeks still were 
tinged with the glow of a setting 
sun. The blue of her eyes still ac- 
centuated by the reflection from the 
sun-drenched robe of a windowed 
saint. Mr. Hicks walked briskly 
up to her, laid a proprietary hand 
upon the portfolio under her arm, 
and asked proudly: “Well, Mrs. 
Solls, how is our score coming on?” 

In that moment the music-drama 
of the village organist became com- 
mon property—and a matter of 
civic pride. 


MECCA 


Serena Solls put up over night 
with a cousin of Seth’s who hos- 
pitably threw open her one spare 
room when she learned the purpose 
of Serena’s visit to New York. 
Seth’s cousin lived in a small flat 
over a little notion shop, her source 
of livelihood, far uptown on Am- 
sterdam Avenue. The neighborhood 
was sordid and depressing, but, as 
Serena took in her surroundings her 
spirits rose. If this was the proud 
City of which she had heard so 
much, surely she had no reason to 
be afraid! 

Seth’s cousin, with the ready 
kindness of the poor, concealed her 
own skepticism as to Serena’s fu- 
ture success, and assured her en- 
thusiastically that “nothing short of 
a shop on the Avenue” could supply 
her need. Therefore, Serena, the 
day after her arrival in Gotham, 
descended upon Fifth. 

She was arrayed in innocence and 
aglow with inner excitement, but, 
for all that, a wave of tremulousness 
assailed her as she entered the most 
alluring of the abodes of fashion 
which seemed to line the fascinating 
thoroughfare. And her heart con- 
tracted in a queer sort of nervous 
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spasm as a young woman in black 
(waves of shining hair mysteriously 
capped to her head without sign of 
pin!) advanced toward her with 
undulating grace. 

“What can I do for you, Madam?” 
she inquired in well-bred if super- 
cilious tones. 

Little Mrs. Solls fairly gasped! 
If a portrait of an English duchess 
had stepped from a frame and of- 
fered to wait upon her, she could 
not have been more flustered. Her 
perturbation was not lost upon the 
astute saleswoman (nor was her 
patently country garb either) as she 
went on blandly, “We have just a 
few opportunities left over from our 
mid-winter clearance—something 
in a dark blue serge, perhaps?—at 
thirty-seven-fifty,” she added care- 
lessly, so as not to completely over- 
whelm her country customer. 

“Oh, no, nothing like that would 
do!” exclaimed Mrs. Solls nervously. 
“FOR GP sos 

“We have nothing at all for less,” 
murmured the pseudo-duchess, her 
eye becoming suddenly vacant to 
poor Serena and wandering to a 
gorgeous young woman, followed 
by a portly New Yorker, who had 
just entered the _ establishment. 
These were really potential buyers 
and she began to drift away in 
their direction when an anxious, 
pleading voice assailed her ear. 

“You see, I want a stage-gown, an 
evening gown” (there came a queer 
little pause), “something to appear 
in when my musical play is given. 
I live out of town and...” But 
somehow, though she had not been 
ashamed of Stoneville when on 
Amsterdam Avenue early that 
morning, Serena could not bring 
herself to mention it here with all 
the strange creations of another 
world staring at her, made multitu- 
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dinous by the reflections of glitter- 
ing mirrors. 

“Oh, certainly; just step this way, 
Madam,” exclaimed the saleswoman 
with interest. Here was a situation 
unique in all her experience. Doubt- 
less her customer was some obscure 
genius. 

Serena followed, as one in a 
dream, the elusive shimmer of the 
saleswoman’s hair and a mermaid- 
like tail (a wisp of chiffon which 
trailed from her left shoulder) as it 
flirted a serpentine course over the 
polished floor. Then a gold and 
ivory door was thrown open and 
she was waved into a gem of a room 
—all crystal, old rose and gold. A 
great mirror on the opposite wall 
revealed Serena to her own eyes 
as she entered this sanctum. It 


was a merciless moment. A sud- 
den mist veiled her sight. 
“Be seated, Madam,” said the 


pseudo-duchess, and made her exit, 
to return, in a few moments, with 
several evening gowns thrown care- 
lessly over her arm. To Serena’s 
awe-struck gaze, each was bewilder- 
ingly gorgeous—and impossible of 
attainment. With a quick intaking 
of breath, she inspected the first 
gown of creamy lace, with a daring 
splash of American Beauty low 
about the hips. The next creation 
was a mere froth of chiffon above 
the waist-line, but emerged in heavy 
satin below and terminated in a 
band of fur. 

“One hundred and seventy-five,” 
murmured she of the glimmering 
locks, as she slipped it over Serena’s 
bent head and sought to hide her 
amusement as Serena’s old-fash- 
ioned high-cut corset-cover 
(trimmed with neat Hamburger 
edging) showed some inches above 
the gown’s neckline. At this mo- 
ment the door directly behind Se- 





rena opened and another saleswom- 
an, in search of an empty room, 
looked in. “Oh, pawdon me!” she 
said as she saw Serena. In the mir- 
ror, the organist of St. Anne’s saw 
the look that passed, like a flash of 
malicious sunlight, over the faces 
of the two saleswomen. 

With a shrug of dissatisfaction, 
the country customer slipped the 
gown from her shoulders, made a 
little moue at the rest of the col- 
lection, and with: “Js that the best 
you have?” she raised her corn- 
flower-blue eyes and looked directly 
at the superior person before her. 
It took real courage to enunciate 
the words of her surprising ques- 
tion—but it paid! With almost 
unctuous respect, the saleswoman 
went out the door, sweeping the in- 
truder with her, and Serena was 
left alone. Her breath came now in 
short little gasps, but she was sus- 
tained in the wildness of what she 
was about to do by the memory of 
Seth’s voice. 

When she had parted from her 
husband (was it only yesterday?) 
he had run along the platform be- 
side the just moving train, and 
said: “Don’t stint yourself, Sereny, 
whatever you do, don’t stint your- 
self! You can’t get anywhere in 
New York if you don’t look the 
part.” Then the train had gathered 
speed and their handclasp, through 
the window, had been broken! 

A huge basket of cornflowers and 
Dorothy Perkins roses graced the 
dressing table; the only real things 
in all the unfamiliar luxury about 
this village organist—astray in New 
York. Burying her hot face in the 
cool dewiness of the flowers, Serena 
regained her serenity as the sales- 
woman reéntered the room, holding 
out before her an apricot char- 
meuse. 
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“One hundred and ninety dollars 

. and this, Madam, is one of our 
most charming models.” The erst- 
while duchess held up to Serena’s 
fascinated eyes a glorious creation 
built of a fabric which glowed like 
an opal under the artificial light. 
These gleaming folds were con- 
fined by a ceinture of exquisite 
hand embroidery traced in pearls. 

“Two hundred and eighty-seven 
dollars,” said the saleswoman quiet- 
ly—and there was an anticipatory 
hush. 

“Tl take it,” said the organist 
of St. Anne’s. When she stood en- 
veloped in the heavenly, albeit cost- 
ly raiment, she said confusedly, 
“You see, I’m not quite sure yet 
what season of the year I'll wear 
it... and this .. . this model” 
(the unfamiliar word for a dress 
stumbled a bit) “has no fur.” 

“Ah, I see ... very wise, very 
sensible,” murmured the saleswom- 
an-in puzzled agreement. Then, 
to hurry the purchaser’s departure, 
she said in honeyed tones—“Besides 
this model tones in wonderfully 
with your hair and coloring.” 
Serena flushed with pleasure. No- 
body had ever mentioned these as- 
sets since the days Seth had come 
a-courting. 

Two happy spots of color bloomed 
in her cheeks when the person 
who was waiting on her added, with 
conviction,—“And this touch of 
black velvet makes you look so dis- 
tingué,—just the thing for an oc- 
casion, Madam!” “Distingué”’ was 
a vague word to the eager hearer, 
but so was the huge velvet rose, 
perched on her shoulder, rather 
vague. Surely no flower like it had 
ever blossomed in the gardens of 
Stoneville! But the total effect was 





[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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undeniably ravishing, and when 
sheer silk hose and black slippers, 
tipped by a tiny twinkling star, 
were added to the outfit, Serena’s 
heart was a-flutter with strange de- 
light. Seth could not accuse her 
of having “stinted herself,” yet 
more than half of her Aunt’s be- 
quest remained. 

“Where shall I send it, Madam?” 
queried a voice. 

The organist of St. Anne’s started 

. stammered . . . and suddenly 
grew speechless. Never could she 
utter the address of the little notion 
shop far up on Amsterdam Avenue. 
In a flash she hit upon the only way 
cut of her embarrassment: “I’m 
leaving town to-night for New Eng- 
land,” she prevaricated, “I'll take 
it with me.” 

When the outfit, duly boxed, was 
placed in her hands it became a 
shield and buckler which rendered 
her oblivious to the amused glances 
of the saleswomen who had been 
“let in” on “the little gink from the 
country who wore a 1898 corset 
cover” in this year of grace! 

Her journey back to the shop, 
where she spent the night, and the 
return trip to her New England 
home, were accomplished in a hazy 
dream, in which visions of future 
triumph and poignant immediate 
thrills, born of her brief sojourn in 
a world of wonders, mingled 
happily. She was none the less sure 
of the coming event than she was of 
the precious box holding the outfit 
for her début; it had scarcely left 
her arms since her exit from Henri 
Beauvais’ establishment the day be- 
fore. 

“Her lamp was trimmed”—her 
raiment ready. She only awaited 
the summons. 




















PAGANS—TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY 
By GeorGeE H. Dunne, S.J. 


WAS sad as I sat looking from 

my window out over the city’s 
blazing lights; sad and perplexed. 
I had that day visited an acquaint- 
ance of mine. There was nothing 
extraordinary about him. In fact, 
he was a type quite common to our 
day; a university graduate, pos- 
sessed of social standing, a com- 
fortable fortune, and a devotion to 
all that is modern in literature, 
drama and philosophy. 

He received me in his perfectly 
appointed suite of rooms in a fash- 
ionable apartment building. We 
remained together for more than 


two- hours discussing current habits . 


of thought and ideals, modern prin- 
ciples of morality, and the general 
trend of to-day’s philosophy of life. 
Suave, courteous, attentive, and, 
when I ventured reflections which 
smacked of old-fashioned morality, 
condescending, he typified for me 
the sophisticated intelligentsia of 
to-day. 

And so that evening I was sad. 
There kept running through my 
mind snatches of his remarks, de- 
tached phrases which were at once 
the subject of my thoughts and the 
cause of my grayish frame of mind. 
—‘“Immortality? Oh! rather a 
medieval superstition. The exist- 
ence of the soul? Who knows? 
Creation?”—I heard his laugh. 
“Morality? Mere convention.” I 
could hear his words echoing 
through the halls of my mind,— 
“Superstitious medievalism—Ori- 
ental mythology—this age of en- 
lightenment—the ¢lear, white light 
of science—the revelations of evolu- 
tion—the quaint, old-fashioned 


habit of raising families”; and 
through it all the repeated refrain, 
“Age of progress—success—enlight- 
enment—freedom from restraint— 
self - expression—success—progress 
—success!” 

I could not gainsay his vaunting. 
The evidence of success, of progress 
was there before my eyes in the 
luxurious furnishings of his rooms. 
It confronted me on all sides as I 
walked down the richly carpeted 
corridor, stepped into a waiting ele- 
vator, and dropped silkily through 
space to the lobby below. I stepped 
out upon the street and into the 
shadow of buildings vaulting into 
the skies. Success! Progress! The 
stream of cars flowing ceaselessly 
on, the more turbulent sea of packed 
humanity sweeping by, the rattle 
of railroads overhead, the rush, the 
bustle, the clatter, all hissed and 
shouted and roared to me of “Suc- 
cess! Progress! Enlightenment!” 

I was not made sad that evening 
merely because of the self-revela- 
tions made to me by the individual 
whom I have mentioned; but be- 
cause he had turned into words the 
whole current of modern thought. 
The sentiments he had uttered 
were those which course through 
the whole restive, vibrant, pulsating 
form of this world of to-day. The 
spirit to which he had given tongue 
was that which had for so long 
now been hurled at me from every 
side. It had glared at me from 
newsprints, flamed out at me from 
lurid magazines, spoken passion- 
ately to me from the stage, declaimed 
at me from modernistic pulpits, 
called down to me, Oh! so grandly 











and patronizingly and learnedly 
from the Olympic Heights of “sci- 
entific” treatises, “scientific” re- 
ports, “scientific” lucubrations of 
every sort. 

But that night I was perplexed. 
I gazed out upon the city’s feverish 
form, stirring and tossing uneasily 
there in the darkness. Was this 
age really so far superior to ages 
past? Had we truly brought the 
world from darkness into light? 
Was this success?—This civiliza- 
tion of steel and mortar, of dizzy 
heights, vast distances, immeasur- 
able speed, this day of materialism, 
of “realism,” of egoism? 

Suddenly I came to a determina- 
tion. I had talked with the success- 
ful man of to-day. He had laid 
bare his mental attitudes, his ideals, 
his evaluation of things. I would 
now interview the successful man 
of yesterday. It should be a yester- 
day of long ago. I would give the 
man of to-day all the advantages. 
I would select for my interview one, 
the formation of whose mental at- 
titudes had never been touched by 
the benign influence of Christianity, 
but had been shaped by the light of 
reason alone. Thus would compari- 
son be made between the Pagan of 
To-day and the Pagan of Yesterday. 

Nearly 2,000 years I went back 
for him. He was not hard to find. 
I sought a successful man and the 
whole world pointed its finger to 
his door. 

I found him in Rome, mistress 
of the world! He received me in 
the chaste simplicity of his modest 
home. We sat in a room facing an 
inner court, and there I interviewed 
the Successful Man of Yester- 
day. Near us, in the court, the mur- 
muring waters of a fountain 
sparkled mischievously in the sun- 
light. Above, the blue heavens 
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smiled in calm serenity. Nearby 
throbbed the heart of the world’s 
mightiest Empire, and there, in the 
shadows opposite me, his brilliant 
eyes glistening like tiny jewels, sat 
one whose finger rested on the pulse 
of history’s greatest political ma- 
chine. 

Yet how quiet it was. Such a 
contrast to the multi-storied apart- 
ment, scene of my other interview. 
Here there seemed more time for 
deliberate thought. 

I was resolved to probe first for 
his conception of the soul and its 
immortality, convinced as I was 
that upon the solution of this ques- 
tion would rest the whole structure 
of his ethical principles. I had told 
him of my interview with the Man 
of To-day, and had asked him if he, 
like the former, believed that with 
the escape of life all existence 
ceased. “And now he was speaking, 
quietly, calmly, in a richly sonorous 
voice: 

“I could never be persuaded that 
souls, while they were in these mor- 
tal bodies, lived; and when they de- 
parted from them, died. Nor that 
the soul lost the light of intelli- 
gence when it slipped from the un- 
intelligence of the body; but rather 
that then, freed and wholly purified 
of all admixture of the body, it be- 
gan really to exist, really to taste 
wisdom.” 

I was already engrossed—“So 
long as we are shut up in this bodily 
frame, we fulfill a certain task of 
necessity, and bear a distasteful 
burden. For the celestial soul is 
excluded from its heavenly home 
and, as it were, immersed in this 


1This as well as all subsequent utterances 
made by the Pagan of Yesterday are not fab- 
rications, but are translations made by the 
author of actual passages in three of the works 
of M. T. Cicero, viz., De Senectute, De Ami- 
citia, and De Officiis. 
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earth, a place which stands opposed 
to the divine nature and to eter- 
nity.” 

I could feel a warm glow. The 
cold hardness which had settled 
heavily upon me before the ma- 
terialistic scoffs and sneers of my 
modern friend was already lifting. 
Here was something of vision, of 
hope, of promise! A ray of gold! 

“He did not, then, think the soul 
but a word, a name for something 
which would cease to be when life 
was done?” 

He did not. “I am firmly con- 
vinced that a nature possessed of 
such agility of soul, so faithful a 
memory of the past and so keen a 
discernment of the future, pos- 
sessed of so much art and science 
and of so many accomplishments, 
cannot be mortal!” 

In my mind’s eye I could see 
skyscrapers beginning to crumble, 
and the dinning cry of “Success! 
Progress! Enlightenment!” was a 
confused and hollow babel, faint 
and far away. 

I had wandered for a moment. 
He was still speaking, “. . . and since 
the nature of the soul is simple and 
possesses no admixture different 
from itself, it cannot be divided. 
Since this cannot happen, it can- 
not perish.” 

I ventured another question. “Do 
you disagree then with the opinion 
so current in my day, that life is 
to be lived for its own sake alone, 
with never a glance beyond?” 

He did disagree and with em- 
phasis. For some moments he talked 
of death as of a deliverance. I 
can even now hear his voice. “For 
what attraction is there in life? 
What is there in life which is not 
labor? Granted that it has its joys, 
yet all have their limit.” 

Then, as though anticipating the 





charge of pessimism,—“I do not de- 
plore life, as many others do; nor 
am I sorry to have lived, since I 
have so lived that I do not think 
I was born in vain. Yet I depart 
from life as from a guest-chamber, 
not as from a home. For nature 
has given us (in life) only a stop- 
ping place, not a place of lasting 
habitation.” 

The gentle play of the fountain 
was the only sound that broke the 
stillness. Then as though to him- 
self he softly whispered, “O happy 
day when I shall depart for that 
heavenly gathering and communion 
of souls, that day when I shall get 
quit of this earthly tumult!” 

Indeed, this was not the Park 
Avenue apartment. This was an- 
other world. Elevated railroads, 
noisy street cars, shrieking sirens, 
were buried in another sphere. 
These sentiments and those which 
have, in my world, so long plagued 
me wherever I have turned, were 
poles apart. 

This man, carrying the honors of 
Yesterday, and he whom I call the 
Successful Man of To-day, had start- 
ed from wholly antagonistic prem- 
ises. As a result their subsequent 
conclusions followed ever diverging 
lines. 

“The soul, if there is a soul, is 
not immortal; or at least its im- 
mortality is not worth bothering 
about,” said my Man of To-day. 
“The soul is immortal and its im- 
mortal life is of paramount impor- 
tance,” flings back my Man of Yes- 
terday. 

“The satisfaction of one’s natural 
impulses is the norm of action. If 
the passions would be indulged, in- 
dulge them. Away with the bogies 
of restraint, self-denial, modera- 
tion for any but health’s sake.” So 
the Voice of To-day had rung in 
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my ears. Now I was listening to the 
Voice of Yesterday.—‘“Care is not 
only to be taken of the body, but 
far more of the mind and soul. The 
passions must be made obedient to 
reason, not exceeding its bounds... 
and they must be made tranquil 
and free of all perturbation. From 
this will result constancy and all 
moderation. When the passions 
wander astray and either in their 
desires or their dislikes are not suf- 
ficiently restrained by reason, they 
undoubtedly exceed all measure. 
Then they abandon and cast aside 
obedience, disobeying reason to 
which they are subject by the nat- 
ural law. All the passions must 
therefore, be restrained; and earn- 
est care taken that we do nothing 
rashly or impetuously, nothing in- 
considerately or negligently.” 

Here was the bracing tang of a 
clear sea breeze. This was heart- 
stirring; and my soul, stricken be- 
neath the drab, dull pall of the 
hopeless, sordid, crass, visionless 
preachments of the Modern Pagan 
was opening anew under the touch 
of something noble in the ideals of 
the Ancient Pagan. 

He seemed to be most _insistent 
upon the superiority of man’s spir- 
itual nature, referring to it again 
and again. I was not, then, sur- 
prised at his arraignment of sen- 
sual indulgence and of whatever 
savored of rank materialism. 

“While nature has given to man 
nothing more excellent than his 
mind, there is nothing so inimical 
to this divine gift as sensual indul- 
gence. Where the latter holds sway, 
there is no place for temperance, 
nor under its domination can vir- 
tue stand.” I could see Broadway, 
the glittering lights, the glistening 
limousines, the lurid posters, the 
night clubs, all the midnight mad- 


ness !—“‘Nature has given no great- 
er curse to man than the desires of 
the body, to the temerarious and un- 
bridled satisfaction of which, un- 
restrained wantonness is stirred up 
. . . There is no wrong, no wicked 
deed which the desires of the flesh 
will not urge one on to undertake 
...” (I could hear university pro- 
fessors lecturing on the justifica- 
tion of following the impulses of 
nature, of satisfying its demands. 
I could see young men and women 
carrying away intellectual convic- 
tion to strengthen natural inclina- 
tion) “. . . consequently there is 
nothing so detestable, so pestilen- 
tial as sensuality. It is the enemy 
of reason and the mind. It has noth- 
ing in common with virtue.” 

My! How “old-fashioned” he was 
proving himself. Nor did he stop 
here. He went on to condemn loose- 
ness and freedom in speech, and 
immoderation in the seeking for 
entertainment. 

In my interview with the Man 
of To-day only once had he flared 
up in anger. That was when I at- 
tacked the realism-run-rampant in 
our modern novel, play and picture. 
I had been summarily dealt with, 
buried beneath a barrage of words, 
until “old-fashioned—puritanical— 
frankness—candor—freedom and 
truth in art” rang in my ears. I 
was now listening to the spokes- 
man of the past on the subject. 

“The wise disposition of nature 
the modesty of man imitates. What 
nature has hidden all who are of 
healthy mind keep out of sight. 
Nor are they to be listened to who 
rebuke us and sneeringly contend 
that we consider as flagitious the 
mention of things in themselves 
not wicked, while with reference to 
things which are wrong we freely 
call a spade a spade. To rob, to 
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defraud, etc., are wrong in them- 
selves, but the mention of them is 
not obscene . . . Let us follow na- 
ture and shun all that is repug- 
nant to the approval of the eyes or 
ears ... Nor is any concession to 
be made to actors, excusing in them 
what is wrong in us.” 

So many things he said that will 
be forever young in my memory. 
Would that I could carry them all 
to that Park Avenue apartment and 
there put to shame the Modern 
Pagan. 

He strongly assailed utility as a 
norm of morality, spoke long and 
earnestly of virtue, of kindness and 
unselfishness. And how many beau- 
tiful things he said of the qualities 
of true friendship, evidently one of 
his favorite themes! 

His voice comes to me now and 
it is as music. “What is morally 
wrong (turpe) can never be profita- 
ble, not even though you should 
think it so; for it is a miserable 
thing to consider a base deed prof- 
itable. In general the strong soul 
is discerned by two characteristics, 
of which the first is a contempt 
for external things, since it is per- 
suaded that man ought neither to 
admire nor to desire to seek after 
anything except what is honest and 
honorable. . . . What is so absurd 
as to find delight in many empty 
baubles, such as honor, glory, a fine 
house, fine clothes, the care of the 
body, and not to find pleasure in 
a soul endowed with virtue?” 

And let me recall at least one of 
his remarks on friendship: “As it 
is characteristic of true friendship 
both to admonish and to be admon- 


ished: to do the one not harshly 
and to accept the other humbly, not 
with repugnance, so it must be held 
that there is no greater curse in 
friendship than adulation, insin- 
cerity and flattery.” 

Shadows and the silence of eve- 
ning were gathering when I thanked 
my host from a grateful heart and 
bade him farewell. My mission 
was ended, my object attained. I 
had tired of the boasting of the 
Modern Pagan and his eternal plat- 
itudes of Success! Progress! I had 
sought out the Ancient Pagan 
that I might compare the two and 
might determine how substantial a 
thing was this Success. I had turned 
the light of the past upon the 
ideals of the present and how 
ghastly they looked! 

Had I found perfect purity of 
doctrine? Perhaps not; but this I 
had not sought, else I would not 
have gone to one whose vision had 
not fallen on the light of Christi- 
anity. I had found high ideals, 
spiritual conceptions, noble aspira- 
tions, reached by reason alone. I 
had found how different it was for 
a Pagan to spell—Success! 

So to-night I am back at my win- 
dow looking out upon the city’s 
lights. Sad? Yes, still sad, but no 
longer perplexed. Out there be- 
neath the lights the harlequins’ mad 
whirl goes on; but it has been 
stripped naked for men and only the 
stars and I know how hollow, gaunt 
and bare it stands before my eyes. 

I shall dream to-night, I know; 
of Roman skies, a fountain, a mu- 
sical voice, and the high-minded- 
ness of a Pagan of Old. 





THE PASSION PLAY AT OBERAMMERGAU 


By MARIAN Harris 


IS year of grace 1930 brings 

with it the decennial revival 
of the famous and imposingly beau- 
tiful spectacle of the Passion Play, 
presented by the peasants of the 
secluded, little old-world village of 
Oberammergau in Bavaria. The 
eyes of the world are once more 
turned in their direction and it is 
the desire of thousands of hearts 
to be given the opportunity and 
privilege of witnessing this magnifi- 
cent portrayal of the life and 
Death of Christ. 

The Passion Play of Oberammer- 
gau may be cited as one of the very 
curious instances of sudden celeb- 
rity brought to an otherwise un- 
known corner of the globe. Prob- 
ably no one in England or America, 
or at least a very small number of 
people, had ever heard of this re- 
mote, quiet, retired little village of 
the Bavarian Highlands, surrounded 
by lovely mountains and off the 
beaten, traveled route of tourists, 
until the publication in 1853 of Mrs. 
Anna Howitt’s An Art Student In 
Munich, giving a vivid and heart- 
stirring description of the Passion 
Play of 1850 in the inimitable man- 
ner which this charming English 
author knew so well how to use. 

Not much more was heard of the 
village or the Play until 1870, when 
it suddenly became the fashion for 
tides of English and American pil- 
grims to overflow into this little 
backwater, whose inhabitants 
scarcely knew at first how to ac- 
comodate such a vast increase in 
their population; and Oberammer- 
gau awoke to unexpected fame. 

Religious spectacles, such as the 


Passion Play, are the survival of 
the medieval Miracle plays, intro- 
duced in the early Christian days 
for the instruction of the faithful 
and also to take the place of the 
pagan dramas, whose basic motive, 
mostly either cruelty or licentious- 
ness, caused them to be severely 
censured and finally suppressed by 
the ecclesiastical authorities. 

In very few, even Catholic coun- 
tries did the religious drama main- 
tain through the ages its original 
high standard of purity and sim- 
plicity, unspoiled by buffoonery and 
irreverence. It remained for the 
simple piety of the art-loving, re- 
ligious peasant of South Germany 
to revive such holy subjects with 
the necessary solemnity and dignity. 

Passion Plays depicting the Life 
and Death of Our Lord, were not 
originally restricted to Oberam- 
mergau. Similar plays, simple but 
well prepared and acted, have taken 
place in parts of the Austrian Ty- 
rol, notably at Brixlegg. We have 
our own Veronica’s Veil, performed 
annually at Hoboken, and travelers 
are familiar with the Spanish re- 
ligious spectacles which are enact- 
ed in the churches at Easter time, 
not always, however, as reverently 
as one would wish. As early as 
1437, there is an account of a priest, 
who taking the part of the Christus, 
narrowly missed death from ex- 
haustion, before he was taken down 
from the cross. 

The history of the Oberammer- 
gau Passion Play and its decennial 
repetition are both well known, but 
it may not be amiss to recall them 
once more to memory. 
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Three hundred years ago, while 
the Thirty Years’ War was ravag- 
ing Germany, a terrible plague 
broke out in the valleys and villages 
of the Bavarian Highlands. Par- 
tenkirchen, Mittenwald and all the 
larger towns were stricken and the 
inhabitants were dying in great 
numbers. Oberammergau, encir- 
cled by its protecting mountains felt 
reason»bly safe, but for greater as- 
surance, the village authorities es- 
tablished a quarantine or blockade, 
permitting no one to go or come. 

There was, however, an Oberam- 
mergauer working at Eschenlohe, 
a village at the foot of the Ettal- 
berg, where the plague was raging 
with great virulence. This man was 
seized with a sudden homesickness, 
“Heimweh,” as the German so ex- 
pressively calls it. Perhaps he felt 
that his end was near and wished 
to spend his last hours in his home 
surroundings. At any rate, he made 
his way back to Oberammergau, 
crossing the mountains by night, 
and succeeded in eluding the sen- 
tries and entering the village un- 
known to the head men. In three 
days he was dead, and with him 
forty of the villagers. 

In their need, the terror-stricken 
peasants had recourse to prayer, as 
was always their pious custom, and 
the thought occurred to some of 
them that a religious vow might 
placaie the Divine Wrath and turn 
this terrible scourge away from 
them. After careful reflection and 
solemn deliberation the assembly de- 
cided to make a promise to perform 
the Passion Play of Life and Death 
of the Lord, repeating the per- 
formance at ten year intervals. The 
plague abated at once, and in grati- 
tude the peasants prepared to ful- 
fill their vow, which has been faith- 
fully kept ever since. 


The decennial repetition of the 
spectacle has only been broken 
three times in the three hundred 
years since 1634; once in 1680, so 
as to start again with the decennial 
year, in 1870, when the production 
was interrupted by the Franco- 
Prussian War and again in 1920 
when the aftermath of the World 
War interfered with the presenta- 
tion. There have been two or three 
extra productions in its history, the 
most notable being in 1815 in cele- 
bration of peace after the devastat- 
ing Napoleonic wars, in 1871 and in 
1922. For the earlier special cele- 
brations, permission was each time 
asked for and granted by the Pope. 

Following the trend of the times, 
which were irreligious at best, in- 
novations crept into the text of the 
Passion Play, to satisfy the craving 
for amusement of the populace. A 
certain Benedictine monk, Rosner 
by name, revised the entire text in 
1740, introducing, besides Lucifer 
who was always considered one of 
the important dramatis persone 
in these earlier representations, 
crowds of imps and demons and 
symbolic personages such as Hate, 
Envy, Sin and Death, whose grotes- 
que caperings and grimaces were 
supposed to “relieve the sadness of 
the tragedy,” and to introduce the 
comic element so much desired at 
the time. This continued until 
about 1800 and amounted almost 
to a public scandal. 

In 1779, the Archbishop of Salz- 
burg wrote: “A stranger mixture 
of religion and profanity than the 
so-called Passion Play cannot be 
imagined. While one portion of the 
actors exert themselves to repre- 
sent the bitter sufferings of Christ, 
not always with the best success 
(for through awkwardness or ig- 
norance, they too easily fall into 
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the ludicrous), there is another 
crowd, which, acting in the quality 
of a feverish rabble or a satanic 
troupe, destroy, by frantic revels 
and buffoonery, every good and 
serious impression and excite the 
spectator to extravagant and in- 
decent laughter.” The Archbishop 
goes on to complain, that as a re- 
sult of these amusements “while 
the churches are empty, the public 
houses are overflowing.” 

In consequence of the irreverence 
displayed in their presentation, re- 
ligious plays were suppressed about 
1801, oath-bound Oberammergau 
proving no exception to the rule, 

As 1810 approached, consider- 
able anxiety was felt by the villag- 
ers as to the fate of the decennial 
production of their Passion Play. 
Permission for its presentation was 
at first refused, then through pri- 
vate influence, Herr Geistlicher- 
Rath Samburga, preceptor of the 
young prince later to become Lud- 
wig I. of Bavaria, the artist king, 
was prevailed upon to place the 
matter before his pupil’s royal 
father whose consent was finally 
obtained on condition that the sacred 
drama be conducted and presented 
with proper respect and dignity. 

The Play was entirely remodeled 
by Othmar Weiss, a monk of Ettal. 
Lucifer and his cohorts were elim- 
inated, the symbolic personages dis- 
carded and the Scripture narrative 
of Christ’s life and death strictly 
adhered to. The doggerel verse gave 
place to understandable prose taken 
mostly from Scripture, and very 
beautiful music, still in use as ac- 
companiment to the choruses, was 
composed by Rochus Dedler, an ac- 
complished musician, at that time 
schoolmaster of Oberammergau. 

The revised and reformed Pas- 
sion Play was performed in 1810 


before a scant audience, due to the 
troubled times of the Napoleonic 
wars. But in 1815, it was repeated 
in thanksgiving for peace and the 
cessation of the long strife. 

In 1830, the pastor refused per- 
mission for the cemetery to be used 
for the production of the Play, as 
had always been the custom up to 
that time; the theater was conse- 
quently removed to a meadow just 
outside of the village, where it has 
remained ever since. 

Herr Pfarrer Daisenberger, pas- 
tor of Oberammergau between the 
years of 1840 to 1850, a holy and 
learned priest, to whom chiefly the 
peasants owe their world-wide ar- 
tistic fame, revised the text once 
more. The Play of 1850, so beauti- 
fully described by Mrs. Howitt in 
her book, was produced under his 
personal supervision. He conduct- 
ed the rehearsals himself and gave 
special instruction night after night 
to the principal players, to instill 
into them the proper spirit of rev- 
erence. The result is the finished, 
solemn, dignified presentation of 
recent decades. 

The peasants are artists by train- 
ing and long experience. Their 
beautiful wood-carving has made 
them familiar with the agonized 
features of Our Lord on the Cross, 
which they have become used to de- 
picting in the work of their hands. 
It is therefore not difficult for them 
to assume the same pose them- 
selves in reverent imitation of their 
divine model. 

The very evident religious spirit 
of the actors, whose whole de- 
meanor shows that they do not con- 
sider their participation in this sub- 
lime tragedy in the light of a dra- 
matic performance, but rather as a 
devout act of worship, impresses 
the spectator most profoundly. 
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The Passion Play consists of 
eighteen acts, together with a pro- 
logue or introduction. Each of the 
acts is complete in itself and is pre- 
ceded by one or more tableaux 
taken from the Old Testament and 
symbolic of that portion of the Life 
of Christ about to be portrayed in 
the following scene. Thus: the 
jealousy of Joseph’s brethren sym- 
bolizes the jealous rage of the 
Scribes and Pharisees at Our Lord’s 
teaching and ministry; the mirac- 
ulous gift of manna in the desert 
prefigures the Institution of the 
Blessed Sacrament of the Eucharist 
at the Last Supper; the patience of 
Job in his affliction typifies Christ’s 
patience on the cross; the sacrifice 
of Isaac foreshadows the sacrifice 
of the Spotless Lamb of God on the 
cross, and so on. 

To quote from the textbook of 
Pfarrer Daisenberger published at 
Oberammergau a good many years 


ago: “Our main object is to repre- 
sent the story of Christ’s Passion, 
not by mere statement of fact but 
in its connection with the types, 
figures and prophecies of the Old 


Testament. By this manner of 
treatment, an additional and strong 
light will be cast upon the sacred 
narrative, and thoughtful specta- 
tors will be able to realize that 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God made 
man for our salvation, is the cen- 
tral figure of the inspired volumes; 
that all the personages of the Old 
Testament and whatever is record- 
ed in Scripture, have an avowed 
reference to Him, who is yesterday, 
to-day and forever.” 

That the audience may under- 
stand the meaning of the various 
tableaux and their symbolic connec- 
tion with the scenes that follow, a 
chorus, similar to those of the Greek 
classic dramas, explain the action 


of the Play and keep up a run- 
ning commentary on what is taking 
place, in verse set to beautiful mu- 
sic, which is well sung. In the clas- 
sic drama the chorus occupied the 
place now given to the orchestra. 
In Oberammergau the chorus takes 
its position in the proscenium, di- 
viding and retiring to right and left 
when the main action of the play is 
about to proceed. 

In many ways the idea of the an- 
cient Greek stage is preserved in 
this Bavarian village theater.. The 
stage alone is permanent; the seats 
for the audience are in the open air, 
exposed to rain, sun and wind. Per- 
formances last from eight in the 
morning until five in the afternoon, 
with an hour at noon for much 
needed rest for actors and specta- 
tors. Weather is not permitted to 
interfere with a performance which 
is regarded by the participants as 
an act of religious worship, and 
which for that reason always takes 
place on Sundays and holydays. 

At five o’clock in the morning a 
gun is fired to rouse all the village 
and to let it be known that another 
great day has dawned. Everyone 
hastens to the village church for 
Mass and, as far as the actors are 
concerned, undoubtedly for Com- 
munion also. Then, after a hasty 
breakfast, the great throngs wend 
their way to the amphitheater to 
find their places for the sacred spec- 
tacle. As a general rule the de- 
meanor of the thousands of tourists 
from every land who come to Ober- 
ammergau is respectful if not de- 
vout. Some may come to scoff, but 
for the most part they remain to 
pray and are deeply and lastingly 
impressed by the sublime sight 
which has been presented to them. 

A short description of the tab- 
leaux and scenes as they are pro- 
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duced on the stage may be of in- 
terest. 

The drama opens with a chorus 
exhorting the spectator to assist at 
the presentation of the divine trag- 
edy in a spirit of prayerfulness and 
reverence, leaving worldly thoughts 
and considerations behind them. 
The curtain rises on the Garden of 
Eden from which Adam and Eve are 
being driven forth by the angel with 
the flaming sword. As the curtain 
falls the chorus, from its place on 
each side of the stage, sings the 
words: “Merciful God, Thou hast 
given Thine Only Begotten Son to 
ransom sinners and take the curse 
from them,” while the curtain again 
rises revealing a high cross before 
which is grouped a crowd of pray- 
ing figures. Each tableau lasts 
about three minutes and it is re- 
markable to see the ease and rapid- 
ity with which great numbers of 
men, women and children find their 
places in the various groups, and 
maintain their poses in graceful, 
statuesque immobility. At times 
there are as many as three hundred 
people on the stage, and numbers of 
little children are used in the tab- 
leaux. 


PART I 


Act I: Scene: Christ’s trium- 
phal entry into Jerusalem; the 
cleansing of the Temple and the 
driving out of the money-lenders. 
During this scene a number of 
doves are liberated and take their 
flight out into the free air and sun- 
shine. 

Act II: Tableau: Joseph cast 
into the pit by his brethren. Scene: 
The plotting of the Jewish priest- 
hood against Christ. 

Act III: Tableaux: 1. The 
youthful Tobias taking leave of his 


parents. 2. The sorrowing spouse 
of the Canticles surrounded by her 
maidens. Scene: Christ in the 
house of Simon, the Pharisee; Mary 
Magdalen washes and anoints His 
feet with precious ointment. 

ActIV: Tableau: Queen Vashti 
the proud, rejected in favor of a 
gentler and more obedient wife; 
typifying, as explained by the cho- 
rus, the rejection of Christ’s minis- 
try by the Jews and their rejection 
by God. Scene: Christ on His way 
to Jerusalem; Judas still grumbling 
and complaining of the waste in 
Mary Magdalen’s lavish use of the 
precious ointment. 

Act V: Tableau: The miracu- 
lous rain of manna in the desert. 
Scene: The Last Supper, which fol- 
lows as closely as possible Leonardo 
da Vinci’s famous painting and is 
done with the utmost reverence. 

Act VI: Tableau: Joseph is 
sold by his brethren. Scene: Judas 
consents to betray his Master for 
thirty pieces of silver. 

Act VII: Tableauz: 1. Adam 
earning his bread by the sweat of 
his brow, typifying the bloody 
sweat in the garden. 2. Joab kills 
Amasa while kissing him. 3. De- 
lilah betrays Samson. Scene: The 
Agony in the garden; the betrayal 
of Christ with a kiss by Judas. 


PART II 


Act VIII: Tableau: Micaiah the 
prophet smitten before Ahab. 
Scene: Jesus before Annas. 

Act IX: Tableauz: 1. Naboth 
stoned to death by order of Jezebel. 
2. Patience of Job in humiliation 
and suffering. Scene: Christ before 
Caiphas and Peter’s thrice repeated 
denial. 

Act X: Tableau: Cain after the 
slaying of Abel. Scene: Remorse 
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of Judas; the curtain falls as he is 
about to hang himself, instead of 
having a very realistic hanging on 
the stage with most revolting de- 
tails as was formerly done. 

Act XI: Tableau: Daniel ac- 
cused before the king. Scene: 
Christ before the judgment seat of 
Pilate. 

Act XII: Tableau: The blind 
Samson in the temple of Gaza. 
Scene: Christ before Herod. 

Act XIII: Tableauz: 1. The sons 
of Jacob showing Joseph’s blood- 
stained coat to their father. 2. The 
sacrifice of Isaac: the angel point- 
ing out the ram caught in the 
thicket. Scene: The scourging and 
mocking of Christ. 

Act XIV: Tableauz: 1. The ex- 
altation of Joseph in Egypt. 2. The 
two scapegoats; the sacrifice of the 
one and the release of the other, 
typifying the sacrifice of Christ and 
the release of Barabbas. Scene: Pi- 
late pleads with the mob to release 
Christ and brings out Barabbas as 
a suitable substitute, while the pop- 
ulace yells for the blood of Christ. 

Act XV: Tableauz: 1. Isaac car- 
rying the wood for the sacrifice. 2. 
The Israelites perishing from the 
poisoned fangs of the fiery serpents. 
3. The brazen serpent erected on a 
cross. Scene: Christ on the road to 
Calvary; He meets His Blessed 
Mother; Veronica wipes His face 
and He comforts the women of Je- 
rusalem. 

Act XVI: The Crucifixion. 

No tableau precedes this last act, 
so as not to break the continuity of 
the Via Dolorosa to its tragic end. 
Before the curtain rises the chorus 
sings a very beautiful hymn, dur- 
ing which the sound of nails being 
hammered into wood can be heard 
by the spectators. 


The scene of the Crucifixion is 
most realistic. It appears as if the 
nails were indeed driven into the 
hands and feet of the Christ, and 
the only visible support for his body 
is a small block of wood on which 
one foot rests. The two thieves are 
bound by ropes to their crosses. 
The Crucifixion scene lasts usually 
from fifteen to twenty minutes and 
is dramatic and moving in the ex- 
treme. It is not at all unusual to 
hear sobs and cries coming from 
the vast audience, not only from the 
more impressionable women, but 
also from the men, who are not 
ashamed to show their sympathy 
with the pictured sufferings of their 
Lord. 


Tableauz: 1. Jonah 
2. The pas- 
Scene: The 


Act XVII: 
ejected by the whale. 
sage of the Red Sea. 
Resurrection of Christ. 

Act XVIII: Allegorical group rep- 
resenting the triumphant entrance 
of Christ into Heaven after the Res- 
urrection. 


The actors in this year’s revival 
are Aloys Lang, who has been se- 
lected to portray the Christ; Guido 
Mayr continues in the réle of Judas 
and Anni Rutz has been chosen for 
the part of Mary, the honor most 
coveted among the girls of Oberam- 
mergau. 

The Langs are very numerous in 
the village, so that although Aloys 
bears the same name as his better- 
known predecessor Anton, the 
Christus of 1900, 1910 and 1922, he 
is only very distantly related to 
him, in fact they claim no relation- 
ship at all. Aloys is thirty-eight 
years old, sixteen years younger 
than his kinsman, is a former top- 
sergeant in the German army and 
a veteran of the World War. Like 
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Anton he is an artist; Anton is a 
potter, Aloys a wood-carver who 
creates the exquisite crucifixes for 
which Oberammergau is justly fa- 
mous. 

Anni Rutz is twenty-three and a 
stenographer in the local sawmill, 
an indication of the strides Oberam- 
mergau has made in the last dec- 
ades, as is aiso a post card written 
in perfect English whic’ was re- 
ceived from Anton Lang by the 
writer. As is well known, no wom- 
an taking a principal part in the 
Passion Play may be married and 
in the case of the réle of the Blessed 
Virgin, the girl may not even be be- 
trothed. Anni purposely put all 
thought of marriage out of her 
mind until after this year of 1930, 
so that the greatest honor which 
can be accorded an Oberammergau 
maiden might be hers. Her sister 
Maria, younger than Anni by two 
years, had been seriously considered 
for the part; but not having the pa- 
tience to wait, she got herself en- 
gaged and disengaged three times, 
thereby debarring herself by her 
own act. 

The entire population of this little 
village of the Bavarian Highlands 
is now preparing for the great event 
of the thirteenth season in the his- 
tory of their famous Passion Play. 
Local hotels, such as they are, are 
installing bathrooms and all the 
houses of the villagers, especially 
those of the principal actors which 
will be most in demand, are being 
swept and garnished and made 
spotless in preparation for the rec- 


ord crowds which are expected to 
find their way to Oberammergau 
from the month of May until Octo- 
ber. Rehearsals have been under 
way for some time and tickets for 
the performances during July and 
August are already almost impos- 
sible to get. There is no doubt that 
this year’s production will equal, if 
not excel those of former decades. 

Sometimes the villagers are ac- 
cused of a mercenary tendency in 
their elaborate preparations and 
their anxiety to rent their rooms. 
But, if it is remembered that Ober- 
ammergau is a poor little village, in 
which practically the entire popu- 
lation takes part in the Passion 
Play in one way or another; that 
the actors are paid little or nothing 
for their services; that a great deal 
of their wage-earning hours are 
taken up with rehearsals and the 
making of costumes, or with many 
other occupations incidental to the 
proper performance of the Play; 
and that an enormous amount of 
expense is involved in the proper 
staging of the production, allow- 
ances will undoubtedly be made for 
their efforts to make an honest 
profit in the short time allowed 
them in the summer’s rush of tour- 
ists. And after all they do their 
modest best to make everyone com- 
fortable, and they extend a hearty 
welcome to all who honor them and 
their village by traveling from far 
places to see the sublime and mar- 
velous spectacle it is the pride of 
Oberammergau to present to the 
rest of the world. 

















THE TREND OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 


By MARSHALL LOCHBILER, S.J. 


ECENTLY there have appeared 
some rather stern preachments 
on the quaking instability of mod- 
ern American letters. For several 
years the reading public has been 
fed on a frothy, unsubstantial diet 
of poetry and prose which has not 
only failed to provide the “nutri- 
mentum spiritus,” but which has 
finally begun to nauseate. Instead 
of thrilling to noble emotions, of 
throbbing with deep, intelligible 
feelings, we have been forced to 
analyze the consciousness of a sor- 
did, materialistic world. Each new 
writer in turn has given us his own 
subjective impressions, and these 
views when collectively considered 
have resulted in a distorted, con- 
fused, and muddled picture of life 
that challenges all interpretation. 
Up to comparatively recent times 
America refused to heed the pro- 
tests of conservative critics who 
dared to raise their voices in dis- 
sension. But now, after passing 
through successive phases of nat- 
uralism, unethical zstheticism, and 
intellectual hara-kiri, the literary 
world finds itself disillusioned con- 
cerning the much vaunted progress 
of American letters. It has discov- 
ered that “there is scarcely any 
breadth of vision and very few gen- 
erative ideas in contemporaneous 
American movements.” The older 
critics, conscious of this change in 
public opinion, have renewed their 
attack upon irresponsible literature, 
assured now of a more sympathetic 
hearing. By their sound, honest 
criticism and sane common sense 
they have influenced and stimulated 
many young critics of unquestion- 


I 


ably high merit, with whose codp- 
eration they hope to reéstablish or- 
der by effecting a return to human- 
istic standards. 

When critics inveigh against 
modern literature they have not in 
mind the noteworthy achievements 
of Booth Tarkington, Hamlin Gar- 
land, Edna Ferber, and Edith Whar- 
ton. They esteem their books as ex- 
cellent examples of honest literary 
craftsmanship, affording wholesome 
and pleasant entertainment, but ad- 
hering too closely to accepted can- 
ons of sound literary tradition to re- 
ceive more than casual attention 
from the newer intelligentsia. Their 
criticism has been directed against 
another school of writers, men like 
Mencken, Sinclair Lewis, James 
Branch Cabell, Sherwood Anderson, 
Theodore Dreiser, Carl Van Vech- 
ten, and Conrad Aiken. These au- 
thors pride themselves on having 
caught the spirit of “escape,” and 
although only a handful, have at- 
tracted wide attention by their bois- 
terousness and excessively bad man- 
ners. They consider that they have 
enlarged man’s vision in opening 
up for him new and hitherto un- 
chartered realms of human experi- 
ence, but they are criminally un- 
aware that in doing so they have de- 
prived man of spiritual poise, so 
that he now finds himself whirling 
piteously in the vortex of a futile, 
brutish struggle. 

Certain American authors have 
considered it wise to be impudently 
modern and insolently smart. They 
have boldly declared themselves 
emancipated from all convention 
and restraint. It is their fashion to 
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scoff at mid-Victorian reticence and 
to welcome whole new areas of 
thought which a more refined age 
sought to hold in abeyance. Menck- 
en, high-priest among the deca- 
dents, rails petulantly at all re- 
spected traditions and customs, and 
boastfully admits a readiness and a 
fearlessness to expose what he calls 
“the cold and clammy facts.” Carl 
Sandburg summarizes the present 
insurrectional attitude as “the mar- 
velous rebellion of man at all signs 
reading ‘Keep Off.’” Sherwood An- 
derson hunts for realism in the 
misty, turbid recesses of the sub- 
conscious, and out from cavernous 
depths there scurry prurient fancies 
which only a diseased imagination 
could evoke. James Branch Cabell 
denies that virtue has any “potent 
value xsthetically.” For him moral 
laws governing men’s conduct sim- 
ply do not exist. Assuming the ri- 
diculous hypothesis that such laws 
did exist, the literary representation 
of life, he argues, if it is to be true 
and artistic, would have to ignore 
them. 

To promote their purpose these 
authors, invading the sanctuary of 
philosophy, have appropriated fet- 
ishes of modern thought which dis- 
cover “Reality” in the wreckage of 
transcendental values. Theodore 
Dreiser tells us that he consulted 
Tyndall and Huxley for a satisfying 
explanation of life’s mystery and 
found his “gravest fears as to the 
unsolvable disorder and brutality of 
life . . . verified.” Man, as this au- 
thor sees him, “weaves among the 
mysteries a floss-like and wholly 
meaningless course, if course it be.” 
In a particularly dull chapter of his 
autobiography he conceives man as 
a “mechanism, undevised, uncre- 
ated, badly and carelessly driven.” 
Anyone who has read Babbitt or El- 


mer Gantry can easily synthesize 
Sinclair Lewis’s philosophy. For 
him, as a certain critic has put it, 
“there is no such thing as a divine 
dimension beyond space and time 
and error, no unifying force to lend 
splendor to the innumerable works 
of God.” 

Compare Dreiser with William 
Dean Howells, or Carl Sandburg 
with Longfellow and the difference 
is striking. An alarming deteriora- 
tion is noticeable, consisting in a 
crude and purposeless attitude to- 
wards life. Men and women jostle 
and whirl in a great spiritual void, 
where souls have been reduced to 
mere chemical and physical forces, 
where values, responsibilities, and 
obligations are measured by per- 
sonal expediency; men and women, 
deprived of objectives and a spirit- 
ual destiny, without rational guid- 
ance and without intellectual disci- 
plineé. We are not surprised then 
that a character in Eugene O’Neill’s 
recent Broadway success should 
caricature life as “one, long drawn- 
out lie with a sniffling sigh at the 
end,” or that a recent journalist 
should compare living men _ to 
“fighting ants on a drifting log.” 
The outlook is extremely depressing. 
It is not the depressionism of Jo- 
seph Conrad which insists on em- 
phasizing human woe, but it is a 
more unhealthy species which wit- 
nesses God’s creatures rushing aim- 
lessly in mad dismay, ignorant of 
their orgin, their present purpose 
or their ultimate destiny. 

The exploitation of this vulgar 
and meaningless creed has lately 
provoked the indignation of 
thoughtful critics. Their stanch re- 
fusal to be attracted by the “bar- 
baric yawp” of “jazzy impression- 
ism” is a healthy sign, which gives 
the lie to the contention that liter- 
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ary decadence is universal. In un- 
equivocal language Paul Shorey 
censures the autonomy and self- 
determinism of present-day litera- 
ture, and roundly condemns the 
writer who “resents the slightest 
hint of restriction on the ca- 
prices of his inspiration, or the 
right to paint the world as he 
sees it, to propagate whatever his 
mood holds for truth, without re- 
gard to any consequences to his 
readers or society.” This overween- 
ing desire for freedom has made 
modern literature a network of 
absurdities and strange anomalies, 
which Professor Shorey designates 
metaphorically: “The clownings, 
the stunts, the gyrations, the curio- 
sities in the eye-baffling, three- 


ringed circus of unmitigated mod- 
ernity.” 

Professor Irving Babbitt, whom 
Paul Elmer More eulogized as “per- 
haps our most powerful intellect in 


the whole realm of criticism and 
scholarship,” points out in his es- 
say on “The Critic and American 


Life” the essential fallacy of the - 


modern vogue in literature. To 
treat serious problems of life with 
cynicism and to view religion and 
morality with indifference, he 
warns us, is plainly destructive, 
and in a large measure responsible 
for the atmosphere of futility and 
frustration which hangs like a mist 
over much recent writing. If our 
civilization is to survive and flour- 
ish, the vague generalizations and 
arbitrary principles of modern lit- 
erature must be subjected, Gorham 
B. Munson tells us in a paraphrase 
of Babbitt’s view, “to a Socratic 
dichotomy in the interests of hu- 
manism.” Such a scrutiny would 
cause Mencken and his disciples to 
alter their attitude towards life and 
its problems; especially towards the 


principle of control, which in Pro- 
fessor Babbitt’s opinion is the 
“crucial factor.” 

Paul Elmer More flays modern 
American letters with unmistak- 
able invectives, characterizing it as 
“mere impudence of noise” and its 
creators as “brawling vulgarians” 
who, “in stentorian tones champion 
any crude product of modernism 
which appeals to their own half- 
educated taste.” With an unprin- 
cipled zxsthetic school on the one 
hand and a self-sufficient realistic 
school on the other, he tells us, 
there is no limit to the vulgarity 
and absurdity which literature is 
capable of manifesting. Many 
authors are, he maintains, “self- 
made men with no inherited back- 
ground of culture,” and therefore 
incapable of discrimination in the 
use of the vast range of literary ma- 
terial that happens to come within 
their untutored experience. Mr. 
More does not exaggerate therefore 
when he asserts that American lit- 
erature of to-day “makes rather a 
sad story in the telling.” 

Twenty years hence, in the opin- 
ion of men whose tried judgment 
entitles them to express themselves, 
the Cabells, the Dreisers and the 
Menckens will be forgotten, and 
their work will be chronicled mere- 
ly as a static and fretful period in 
the history of American literature. 
This seems inevitable, for a move- 
ment which represents man as a tri- 
dimensional mechanism, which 
only scratches the surface without 
making an attempt to elicit life’s 
deeper significance, cannot be any- 
thing but ephemeral. Purveyors of 
modernism have labeled themselves 
“Progressivists” and in doing so, 
they have hoped to express their 
greatest virtue. It would be far 
more accurate to dub them vision- 
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aries, seated in the inner shrine of 
their own self-conceived static uni- 
verse, killing time by criticizing and 
exaggerating the awkward gestures 
of men and women of their own 
static creation. 


II 


Among American critics, it is 
true, there are some who, agreeing 
with Quiller-Couch and Edmund 
Gosse, favor the conservatism of 
Matthew Arnold and Andrew Lang, 
and believe that the fundamentals 
of literary judgment and discrim- 
ination are perennially fixed. But 
they are the exception. The ma- 
jority nowadays are obsessed with 
a desire to express themselves, and 
therefore ruthlessly eliminate any 
standard other than their own per- 
sonal temperament. If a critic has 
studied Schopenhauer, he will be 
disgusted with Booth Tarkington’s 
Seventeen. If he sympathizes with 
the Movement for the Advancement 
of Atheism, Sir Neville Fanning in 
Robert Hugh Benson’s Initiation, 
sounding the depths of Catholic 
faith and drawing from it solace in 
his unmerited and excruciating suf- 
ferings, will be put down as pietis- 
tic boredom. This urge to be crea- 
tive, this subjectivity and conse- 
quent unreliability of modern criti- 
cism has augmented the confusion. 
The only unifying purpose among 
the critics is their common interest 
in marketing “open-mindedness.” 
Once they have sold this product 
to the American reading public, 
they will experience little difficulty 
in creating a demand for every reck- 
less and perverse doctrine which 
has filtered through the human 
mind. 

But a final degree of saturation 
has been reached. Serious men and 
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women are growing impatient with 
topsy-turvy modern-mindedness. 
If Dreiser’s “subtle chemistry of 
things” really causes men to lie, and 
steal, and plot, and murder, why 
should they and the great mass of 
men continue to exercise any sys- 
tem of inner control? There are 
appearing new schools of thought 
that have recognized the inherent 
fallacy of individualism. They un- 
derstand that if the human mind 
allows itself too much “open-mind- 
edness,” it may become entangled 
beyond rescue in the meshes of its 
own conceit. Among Catholic crit- 
ics, Michael Williams has made an 
eloquent appeal for more construc- 
tive methods. If license prevails, he 
expostulates with obvious caprice, 
we can only expect “a return to the 
primal swamp where, perhaps, our 
ancestors swung under a gibbous 
moon by their tails and wailed 
aloud their love and their hate in 
fashions strikingly similar to mod- 
ern art and literature.” 

Gorham Munson, a prominent 
spokesman of the new school, in- 
dicates in a recent book, Destina- 
tions: A Canvass of American Lit- 
erature since 1900, what his reac- 
tion has been to liberalism run riot. 
He repudiates those undisciplined 
authors who are continually railing 
against the rigid formalism of the 
Puritans and makes an earnest ap- 
peal for that safe middle course 
which lies between the Scylla of 
pietism and the Charybdis of pa- 
ganism. If American literature is 
to regain its prestige, he argues, it 
must relocate its philosophic center 
of gravity; if it is to save itself 
from dissolution, it must represent 
life as something more than chaos. 
To do this effectively American lit- 
erature will be constrained to ex- 
amine human nature more criti- 

















cally, and to ascribe to it rational 
endowments which can exercise 
control as well as release. Van 
Wyck Brooks, another practical 
force in contemporary criticism, 
admires Gorham Munson’s attitude 
and considers it an argument for in- 
dividual rather than social recon- 
struction. Both men are intensely 
interested in Glenway Westcott, 
Kenneth Burke and other young 
authors, who have effected an ar- 
tistic return to the older traditions 
and are emphasizing intellectual 
rather than emotional values. 

The elder critics—Irving Babbitt 
and Paul Elmer More belong to 
this class—have never quit protest- 
ing against untutored language. In 
their scholarly opinion something 
vital has dropped out, and unless 
it is restored, literature will con- 
tinue to grow more and more 
anemic. Technique and craftsman- 
ship both need adjustment, but 
these are secondary elements. It 
is philosophy, stalking ominously 
through literature and tending “to 
exaggerate the clatter and inco- 
herency of the mundane spectacle 
instead of eliciting its higher mean- 
ing,” that needs serious attention. 
The individual not society, must 
reorganize himself, put back into 
his life the “inner-control” which 
make him less a machine and more 
a man. According to competent 
critics, modern Protestantism 
would have done this for literature 
had it not vaporized into a religion 
of human service that .unfortu- 
nately lost “the divine and super- 
natural light.” This humanitarian- 
ism, as popularized by H. G. Wells 
and employed with less skill by sub- 
sequent American writers, transfers 
man’s responsibility from God to one 
another; a precarious service, yield- 
ing easily to personal convenience, 
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and finally to gross utilitarianism. 
American literature cannot hope to 
elevate and inspire when motivated 
by such selfish philosophy, and the 
critics acting upon this conviction 
now advocate a remedy which has, 
as its great objective, human rather 
than social perfectibility. To aim 
at such perfection requires a liberal 
use of restraint, and fine discrim- 
ination in the use of emancipation. 
Both must be regulated by that “di- 
vine and supernatural light,” which 
reveals human nature in its true 
perspective. 

It augers well for American let- 
ters that so many sturdy minds are 
clamoring for a reorientation. Of 
the same spirit with the critics al- 
ready mentioned are W. C. Brown- 
ell, Fred Lewis Pattee, George E. 
Woodberry, William Lyon Phelps 
and the late Stuart P. Sherman: all 
of them men of excellent literary 
discernment, keenly alive to the 
present situation, and intensely in- 
terested in the future of American 
letters. They have diagnosed the 
trouble correctly, and are convinced 
that unless man changes his atti- 
tude towards “the universe through 
which and in which the pageant of 
human life proceeds,” there is lit- 
tle hope of salvaging literature from 
ruinous futility. Instead of purify- 
ing human emotions, this indoctri- 
nated literature, they allege, creates 
either a vacuous or a diseased state 
of mind, which is exceedingly dif- 
ficult to cure. 

Each unhealthy mind represents 
a definite force in the breakdown of 
American culture, and an accumu- 
lation of these individual forces will 
certainly work havoc. When the 
medieval mind broke away from its 
“divine” mooring, and rejected the 
idea “that life was significant only 
on condition that it was prolonged, 
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in beatitude or despair, into the 
next world,” European culture be- 
gan to decline. Lewis Mumford tells 
us this by way of comparison in his 
admirable work, The Golden Day,— 
George Santayana rates it among 
the best American books he has 
ever read,—when he focuses his 
searching and discriminating judg- 
ment on the achievements and fail- 
ures of American civilization. Mr. 
Mumford is optimistic and prophe- 
sies the dawn of a golden age for 
American culture, but not until man 
creates for himself a “new world 

. a philosophy which shall be 
as completely oriented towards Life 
as the dominant thought since Des- 
cartes has been directed towards the 
Machine.” 

Self-expressionism with its tem- 
peramental overflow, its sex obses- 
sion, its loss of delicacy and eleva- 
tion, its failure to achieve an en- 


during appeal, has brought about 
its own destruction. The humanists 
are carrying the day, and are so 
strongly entrenched behind sound 


critical standards that Gorham 
Munson in his article “The Em- 
battled Humanists” (Bookman, De- 
cember, 1928) believes they will re- 
store “humanistic criticism to the 
main field of our intellectual life.” 
And by humanistic criticism is 
meant the evaluation of literature 
according to a definite standard: 
its ability to impart that larger cul- 
ture which consists in “a happy 
combination and balance of man’s 
moral and intellectual faculties de- 
veloped to their sublimest perfec- 
tion.” The dispute is no longer be- 
tween humanism and ultra-realism 
but between the divergent theories 
of humanism, and anyone who has 
followed the series of articles re- 
lating to this movement in the 1928 
issues of the Forum can attest how 


earnest yet how lacking in una- 
nimity the advocates of humanism 
are in suggesting “principles of 
order adapted to a spiritually un- 
organized society.” One _ thing 
seems certain, and it is that no sys- 
tem of human perfectibility is fea- 
sible unless it is supplemented by 
religion, for as T. S. Eliot has 
pointed out in his criticism of Pro- 
fessor Babbitt’s humanism, there 
can be no coérdination between the 
physical and spiritual existences, 
not even to the extent of practicing 
the natural virtues, unless man 
learns to check himself, and with- 
out religion “there is nothing left 
for the individual to check himself 
by but his own private notions and 
his judgment, which is pretty pre- 
carious.” 


Il 


It is refreshing to note that the 
representatives of the new critical 
movement are reiterating the senti- 
ments of Catholic critics who have 
never ceased repudiating modern 
unethical and inartistic realism, 
but whose influence, unfortunately, 
has seldom been felt beyond the 
ambit of Catholic writers and read- 
ers. Theodore Maynard, Agnes Rep- 
plier, George N. Shuster, and other 
Catholic critics maintain that lit- 
erature reaches its highest serenity 
of intellect and greatest depth and 
beauty of feeling when wedded to 
Catholic philosophy. They agree 
with the more serious critics who 
are demanding a truer and more 
objective criticism of life. Catholic 
philosophy, they hold, is admirably 
suited to furnish standards and 
norms for this saner criticism in as 
much as it considers the universe 
with its lights and shadows ration- 
ally. Creative literature inspired by 
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such standards and critical litera- 
ture guided by such norms mean a 
return to moral sanity and high 
seriousness, which Matthew Arnold 
has called the characteristics of 
really great literature. 

Moral sanity and high serious- 
mess are never the product of a 
concept of life which concerns itself 
solely with psychic repressions and 
biological reflexes. They come from 
fidelity to the laws of human na- 
ture, a fidelity which attributes as 
much reality to man’s moral nature 
as it does to purely physical facts; 
a fidelity which necessarily involves 
obligations and _ responsibilities, 
both universal and absolute. When 
literature ignores these, it sup- 
presses half the truth, the more 
beautiful and therefore the more 
artistic half. Herein precisely lies 
the advantage of literature fortified 
by Catholic philosophy, which, 


while admitting what Newman calls 


“the leaping, and the frisking, the 
plunging and the snorting, the 
sporting and the buffooning... 
of the noble, lawless creature of 
God’s intellectual creation,” insists 
that the leaping, frisking, and buf- 
fooning must be regulated by an 
intelligent control that takes into 
consideration man’s relation to God 
and to his fellowmen. 

Catholic humanism can be safely 
trusted to give American literature 
a newer and healthier spirit be- 
cause it is built upon a solid re- 
ligious foundation. Humanism as a 
remedy for present futility and con- 
fusion is a chimera, a whimsical hy- 
pothesis, if it does not ally itself to 
some religion. We would exact even 
more and maintain that unless hu- 
manism allies itself, not to some 
religion, but a definite religion, the 
Catholic religion, it will remain a 
Utopia. All other religions foster 


the spirit of individual interpreta- 
tion and individual decision, which, 
making a virtue out of necessity, 
soon degenerate into personal con- 
venience and indulgence. The 
Catholic religion alone provides a 
sanction above and beyond man, 
rational enough to keep him from 
sinking into the purposeless rou- 
tine on mere animal existence; it 
alone offers a system of dogma defi- 
nite enough and sufficiently au- 
thoritative to show man his destiny 
and the surest means of attaining 
it. Catholic humanism not only 
gives life a healthy purpose and a 
sane direction, it not only tells man 
where he is and why he was placed 
there, but it teaches him how to 
transcend purely material values 
in order to find peace and happiness 
in the possession of God, Who gave 
him existence and expects him to 
return it adorned with the laurels 
of victory. 

Catholicism, quite distinct from 
its religious value, represents a 
valid intellectual and artistic force 
which in Michael Williams’s enthu- 
siastic words “supplies the synthe- 
sizing element for all literary move- 
ments other than the utterly mere- 
tricious and _ distinctive ones.” 
European writers are embracing 
Catholicism as a literary factor be- 
cause they realize that it occupies 
a dominant and codperative place 
in any scheme of true civilization. 
Literature animated by Catholi- 
cism not only civilizes, it charms 
and elevates, inspires to high enter- 
prise, thrills to noble emotions, and 
when called upon to express its own 
religious spirit reaches supreme 
excellence. Dante sought to cap- 
ture the Catholic spirit and pro- 
duced the Divina Commedia; Mil- 
ton surmised its exuberance and 
wrote a great English epic; Francis 
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Thompson felt its mystic grandeur 
and conceived his “Hound of Heav- 
en.” 

Throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury American Catholics cherished 
and fostered this abiding Catholic 
spirit, but a long desperate struggle 
against ignorance, poverty, and 
prejudice prevented them from 
giving it adequate expression. A 
few writers appeared, among them 
Henry Harland, Maurice Francis 
Egan, Charles Warren Stoddard, 
John Banister Tabb, and Abram 
Ryan, but they are voices crying in 
the wilderness, with a message 
clear and distinct, however, issuing 
from artistic souls that were 
charged with melody, vibrant with 
love, and eager to extend God’s king- 
dom on earth. They injected into 
life, ugly and perverse though it 
seemed, a new idealism which gave 
to it existence worthy of man’s 
highest effort. 

With the dawn of the twentieth 
century, a significant change took 
place. Catholic opinion overcame 
its inarticulateness and is being 
trumpeted in tones of marvelous 
strength and beauty. Louise Imogen 
Guiney, herself a master of pure 
unaffected prose, alludes to this 
change as early as 1907, and ob- 
serves that Catholic literature in 
America is at the end of its “glacial 
period: the peaks are already 
grumbling and rising.” Catholic 
leaders are becoming more and 
more convinced that their message 
alone rings genuine, they are recog- 
nizing more and more clearly that 
America needs Catholic philosophy 
to synthesize and order its seething 
mass of disparate opinions, they are 
understanding more and more 
vividly the splendid opportunities 
offered for the spread of enlightened 
doctrine through cultured speech. 
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These convictions have energized 
Catholic thought and have stimu- 
lated its leaders to speak out plainly 
and fearlessly, no longer afraid that 
their ideas will be derided or their 
genius lose its fragrance on the 
desert air. 

To merely enumerate the Catho- 
lic writers that have merited dis- 
tinction within the last few decades 
would present a dry, academic 
catalogue, yet to dilate upon their 
accomplishments could not be at- 
tempted within the confines of an 
article. One cannot refrain from 
admiring the charming whimsi- 
cality of Kathleen Norris’s novels, 
especially Mother and Little Ships, 
so delightfully do they portray the 
idealism of Catholic home life; or 
marveling at the wide intelligence, 
the calm common sense that per- 
“yades the discriminating artistry 
of Agnes Repplier. Only a biased 
temperament could fail to be im- 
pressed by that trilogy of heavenly 
troubadours, Joyce Kilmer, Thomas 
Walsh, and Thomas A. Daly, who 
have turned verse from opaque, 
tractarian channels into lucid 
streams that reflect the radiance 
and serenity of heaven. 

It is significant that Catholic hu- 
manism has chosen journalism as 
a most apt medium of expression. 
The Catholic spirit is apostolic, it 
is impelled by an urge to instruct 
and to evangelize, hence it inclines 
to didactic writing as best suited to 
accomplish its mission. Catholic 
priests and Catholic laymen are 
working together in admirable uni- 
son to present the Catholic position 
in learned, dignified language, 
which is being more and more lis- 
tened to and understood. George 
Shuster, Michael Williams, Eliza- 
beth Jordan, and the late Henry 
Longan Stuart have felt the power 
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and experienced the culture of 
Catholic standards and are laboring 
industriously to establish these 
same standards in the lives of 
Americans who are being tossed 
about in a milieu of conflicting doc- 
trines. By the qualities of their style 
they have elevated journalism to 
literary rank; by their fearlessness 
they have solidified and extended 
Catholic belief; by their zeal they 
have lighted a flaming pathway 
from earth to heaven, enabling men 
to make less hazardous progress on 
their march towards eternity. 
Even non-Catholics are discover- 
ing inspiration in the treasure- 


troves of Catholic tradition. Henry 
Van Dyke has selected the high 
romance of Loyola for his recent 
biography; Mary Austin has writ- 
ten instructively of the distinctive 
contributions to American culture 
by early Catholic settlements along 


the Rio Grande; Thorton Wilder 
has surrounded his fascinating nov- 
el, The Bridge of San Luis Rey, 
with the religious environment of 
South American Catholicism; Willa 
Cather has sketched in words, mel- 
low and colorful, the labors, the 
sacrifices, and the splendid holy 
zeal of early Santa Fé missionary 
priests. 

Of these writers, Willa Cather 
has visioned most deeply the won- 
der and beauty of Catholic mys- 
teries, so that her novel, Death 
Comes for the Archbishop, stands 
out among contemporary fiction as 
a masterpiece. A Catholic could not 
have told the story with more in- 
telligible feeling, so vividly and so 
understandingly has she caught the 
deep significance of Catholic cul- 
ture. Her sensitive soul vibrates 
with the rich melody, the overtones, 
the nuances of modulation of the 
mystic voice by which God speaks 


to His creatures. In the mellow 
light of her prose the Catholic spirit 
glows with a new enchantment; 
under her creative power the tradi- 
tions of ancient Christendom beam 
with a new luster; under her con- 
trol Catholic principles as standards 
of art assume a new significance. 
One cannot refrain from hoping 
that Miss Cather’s success will in- 
duce others to discover in Catholic 
humanism the source of that cul- 
ture and civilizing influence which 
alone can save literature from the 
false ring of counterfeit. 

America followed France and 
England in their literary decadence; 
let it imitate these same countries 
in their literary resurgence. Gilbert 
Chesterton, Hilaire Belloc, Paul 
Bourget, Henri Bremond, and Henri 
Massis know the marvelous wis- 
dom and the rich humanistic tra- 
ditions of Catholicism. They have 
allied these forces to their literary 
genius and, as a result, are unfold- 
ing far-reaching vistas which, while 
preserving the strength and vigor 
of physical reality, reveal the seren- 
ity and exuberance of “the great 
divine adventure.” “Imagine the 
celestial refreshment,” Meredith 
says, “of having a pure decency in 
the place of sham; real flesh; a 
soul born active, windbeaten but 
ascending.” 

If life manifests anything cer- 
tain, it is the divine purpose with 
which the Creator has surrounded 
it. If human nature reveals one 
truth above all others, it is man’s 
constraint to find perfect happiness 
above and beyond himself. Recog- 
nition of these truths will assure 
American literature excellence and 
distinction, for as Ruskin would 
have us understand, nothing is 
really beautiful that is not true. In 
aiming its shaft Acestes-like athwart 
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the stars and bringing to earth 
the eternal verities, literature 
reaches what Aristotle considers 
the very essence of beauty,—his im- 
mortal “splendor veri.” 

A sublime purpose is achieved 
when men reach an agreement as 
to what is desirable and praise- 
worthy. When Rome’s illustrious 
generals and eminent statesmen 
cherished national supremacy and 
prestige as something eminently 
desirable, a great and powerful na- 
tion began to appear. Grecian civili- 
zation which gave birth to a Phid- 
ias, a Sophocles, and an Aristotle, 
which built a Parthenon and an 
Erechtheum, sprung from a com- 
mon persuasion that culture and 
learning were the most praise- 
worthy national endowments. When 
medieval artisans agreed upon ar- 
chitecture as the finest expression 


of a deep religious enthusiasm, the 
Psyche wings of art soared over the 
fretted spires of Chartres, Reims, 
Amiens, and Cologne. 

A great purpose will be achieved 
when men reach an agreement as to 
what is desirable in American lit- 
erature. Critics have conceded that 
it is highly imperative to check the 
diffusive drift of life which is mod- 
ern literature’s chiefest stock in 
trade. It remains to settle upon 
some dynamic force which will 
give life a healthy impetus and a 
sublime direction. This force, we 
believe, is Catholic humanism. Once 
men’s minds are integrated and won 
over by the dignity and beauty of 
life motivated by Catholic ideals, 
literature will Lurst from the ashes 
of a smoldering hope into the light 
and energy of a nobler and more in- 
spiring emprise. 





ST. MARY MAGDALEN AT THE TOMB 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 


ALL those whom Jesus loved were thus: 
Frank, forthright and impetuous, 
Rash-swearers, eager, mercurial 

Peter, the Boanerges, Paul; 

Even bustling Martha, shrew and scold, 
Served neither love nor supper cold. 


But Mary Magdalen above 

All others was the flame of love, 
Headlong and reckless, knowing no thrift, 
Impulsive, abandoned, radiant, swift, 
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Sitting entranced at Jesus’ feet, 

Not, as we picture, quiet and sweet, 
But flagrant and fierce. A Pharisee 
Could tell you that no saint was she, 
No lamb among the nibbling flocks: 
Witness the alabaster box! 


Not first to Peter, though the Pope, 

Was given the resurrection hope; 

And not to John, though he outran 

At break of day the older man; 

But to the harlot Easter-day 

Dawned in the dark. Ere the east was gray 
She found the grave-stone rolled away. 

So great her love was that her faith 
Guessed not a conquest over death. 

Even the sight of angels there 

Had no power to comfort her, 

Because her heart had only room 

To love Him dead within the tomb. 

Such were her love’s impassioned fears, 

So full its floods of burning tears, 

That when Christ came she knew Him not, 
Her eyes being blurred with brine and hot. 
“Why are you crying?” Sobbed she, “Sir, 
If you have taken Him tell me where!” 
Broken with sorrow, she did not know 
That voice in her own depths of woe: 

Of all the words He spoke one word 

Was the only one she heard: 

“Mary.” There was no more to say— 
God walked in the garden at break of day. 


How well I read her startled look, 

Her wild eyes shining as she shook 
Delirious with joy, and dumb 

To see indeed His kingdom come, 

To hear her name in tenderness 

Spoken like a slow caress. 

For His pierced hands and wounded brow 
Love was the myrrh she carried now, 

As she saw kindled in His eyes 

Love the clear dawn of Easter skies. 








WINDOW-WORLD 
A Hospital Sketch 


By VERA MARIE TRACY 


Y four o’clock the world had al- 
most stopped turning around 

on its axle or whatever the geog- 
raphy called it. Its gyrations had 
become very weak and wobbly and, 
undoubtedly, it needed oiling some- 
where for it squeaked woefully. 
You sat up in bed and swallowed 
your proffered orange juice gulpily 
and ungratefully. “Sour-r-r!” you 


said, trying to unravel the pucker 
in your face and wishing to good- 
ness it had been malted milk in- 
stead. 

Through it all Peter sang on and 
on at the very top of his lungs, ut- 
terly oblivious of your pointed inti- 


mations that certainly no real gen- 
tleman would annoy a lady by be- 
ing so vociferously happy when she 
wasn’t. There were bass runs and 
tremolos in his repertoire like those 
of a bullfrog who was a friend of 
yours when you were little and who 
conducted an orchestra on the far 
side of the duck pond, but your 
musical tastes had undergone con- 
siderable change since then. Per- 
haps it wasn’t Peter’s nature to be 
chivalrous and gentlemanly or even 
polite. You shook an emphatic fin- 
ger at him and he flipped a seed in 
your eye and burst out afresh. It 
was simply no use. In spite of re- 
sembling a huge, heaped-up spoon- 
ful of yellow custard and in spite 
of being an adorable round puffball 
of yellow feathers with little beady 
black eyes and a saucy tail, he was 
the black sheep of your family—ut- 
terly unmanageable. 

The goldfish and dolls now were 


stupid enough but well-behaved 
after a fashion. Certainly, no 
one could accuse them of making 
noise even though Capriccio did 
bubble rather unnecessarily when 
he thought Periwinkle and Tormen- 
tilla were getting more than their 
share of rice paper, but anyway, 
their exceeding dumbness was get- 
ting on your nerves just now quite 
as badly as Peter’s excessive volu- 
bility. The goldfish were chasing 
each other solemnly around the 
aquarium, taking life seriously as 
usual, making a business even of 
play, but not being built so they 
could laugh, little you knew what 
hilarity might be theirs at this mo- 
ment. 

On the little shelf above the 
dresser, the dolls were grouped 
stiffly as on a stage but they had 
somehow lost both expression and 
personality. Tiny Sister Sophro- 
syne, who was habited exactly like 
the Blue Nun, held her ground 
aloofly between the little green cou- 
ple, Paddy and Brigitta, and the 
chubby twins, Fiddledum and Fid- 
dledee, with their peaked caps of 
scarlet and blue. Pomander and 
Chuckles stared at each other vacu- 
ously. Nothing, you knew, could 
ever entice them to seize each other 
around their kitten waists and en- 
gage in a real kitten bout—kicking, 
biting, spitting. They were merely 
toys. Everything had gone dead. 
The hopeless inanity of it all over- 
whelmed you. 

“lll leave you—every one of 
you!” you threatened vituperously. 
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“Tl go and never, never return! 
And then what will you do, I won- 
der? You'll be sorry yet—sorry 
you were not sociable and enter- 
taining while you had me. Do 
hush! Birds should be seen and 
not heard!” This last to Peter who 
cocked an astounded eye at you and 
voiced an indignant chirrup. 

Another grievance was that Sis- 
ter Florian, in one of her ravaging, 
clean-up moods, had thrown out 
your pussy willows—a whole jardi- 
niére-ful. True, you had had them 
since before Easter and the velvet 
pussies were shedding all over 
everything, but you liked them and 
had about decided to keep them un- 
til next Spring, when maybe some 
one would bring you fresh ones. 
You had only to look at them to get 
a whiff of pine needles and all the 
pungent aroma of mountain wood- 
lands, and hear the cool turbulence 
of mountain brooks tumbling over 
mossy bowlders. They were magic 
pussy willows, full of elfin whisper- 
ings and engendering happy, half- 
waking dreams— haunted pussy 
willows, for leprechauns roosted in 
their branches and jibed at Peter 
who scolded them roundly when he 
escaped from his cage and perched 
jauntily on a twig, pretending he 
was in a tree. But now they were 
gone and the spot where a bit of 
fairyland had been, was drab and 
bare. 

You looked out of your window 
that opened on the world—a small 
oblong of it, comprising three dark 
blue mountains with snow caps, a 
very disheveled sky of little clouds 
with dirty faces, and the flirtatious 
fingers of some giddy trees clasping 
and unclasping in the wind. You 
looked at it listlessly. You looked 
at it desperately. Your rosary, 
which you had stopped saying at 


the end of the fourth decade, slid 
out of your hand and onto the floor 
with a clatter. Peter’s song went 
over the top just then and you rang 
a hemorrhage bell frantically, apol- 
ogized when three nurses fell breath- 
lessly through the door, and ordered 
your wheel chair-iot. Peter watched 
your departure with a beady black 
eye suddenly grown big with some- 
thing—longing or loneliness or re- 
morse perhaps. 

You met old Mr. Drinkwater in 
the corridor. He wore a pink-and- 
white striped bathrobe and a close- 
fitting black cap with a tassel, and 
he looked like a Turk. He extended 
a pudgy little finger for you to 
shake. “I’m just so-so, to-day,” he 
confided in answer to an imaginary 
question. “Just so-so. And how’s 
yourself?” 

“O-oh fine, Mr. Drinkwater!” you 
shrieked rapturously and shook ‘it 
—the finger. Was there any earth- 


ly use in saying: “Oh, sir, I’m run- 
ning away from my ter-r-ible room! 
The canary made too much noise 
and the goldfish and dolls didn’t 


make enough! And the world 
stopped turning around! And the 
four walls closed in on me, and the 
ceiling came down and sat on 
me—?” 

“You’re always fine,” he re- 
marked, his left eye beaming at you 
admiringly. His right had a cast in 
it and you could never be sure of its 
expression. You were propelled on- 
ward down the corridor, inwardly 
rejoicing that for once at least you 
had been practical about your self- 
imposed regulation: “Always be dis- 
gustingly cheerful. A hospital is no 
place to feel bad in!” 

As you passed the nursery you 
noticed with a sharp contraction of 
the heart that the little bed was 
empty—the little bed where only 
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yesterday had tossed and tumbled a 
very sick child with straight black 
hair; a very sick child, with two 
doctors, a nurse, and an agonized 
young mother bending above her. 
A couplet from a haunting current 
poem zigzagged through your mind: 


“Angela died to-day and went to 
Heaven; 
We counted her summers up and 
they were seven.” 


And half of another; 


“Angela’s little hands are folded 
white—” 


The nurse behind you knocked 
on the Blue Nun’s door. “Come 
in!” cried a voice eagerly expectant. 
You shot forlornly over the thresh- 
old. “Oh, dear,” teased the voice 
plaintively, “if it isn’t that Sunny!” 

“Hello, darling,” you said crossly. 
“Don’t take it so hard. I may not 
stay long. Life is brief and uncer- 
tain, you know.” The Blue Nun 
who was a white nun in bed, tried 
to look resigned. “Whatever brings 
you out this time of day?” she de- 
manded graciously. 

You crinkled your nose and 
looked melancholy. “It’s the 
world,” you sighed. “It’s bothering 
me again. It’s too much. I can’t 
stand it another minute!” 

“What is it doing now?” she 
asked interestedly. 

“Nothing,” you answered vague- 
ly, reaching out and moving a bowl 
of pansies closer to St. Joseph. 
“That’s just it—nothing.” It was 
perfectly shocking the way St. Jo- 
seph was being slighted. On the 
same stand was a statue of Our 
Lady which belonged to the Blue 
Nun, while that of St. Joseph was 
merely left in her care during some 


one’s absence. It was remarkable 
how the flowers were all grouped on 
Our Lady’s side. 

“Treating him like a stepchild 
merely because he isn’t yours!” you 
deplored indignantly, and moved a 
single orange poppy in a silver bud 
vase over for good measure. 

You turned to the open window. 
Sunset was flooding the town with 
opalescent light. Roofs and little 
towers and spires glowed crimson 
and blue and yellow. The dream- 
lavender of hazy mountains showed 
through the pale green lace-work of 
the trees. The wind had died down. 
Little clouds were drifting deco- 
rously home, their soiled faces 
washed and rosy. Delicate plumes 
of gray-blue smoke were curlicue- 
ing out of silver kitchen chimneys. 

“It is the hour when mothers are 
in little kitchens, cooking lovely 
smelly suppers,” you stated pen- 
sively, “and children are sitting on 
imaginary gateposts, waiting for 
homecoming fathers. All the 
bruises and bumps of the world 
have been soothed with ointment 
and bandages, for ‘it is towards 
evening and the day is now far 
spent.”” You flattened your nose 
against the sooty screen in frantic 
pursuit of a whiff of lilac. “The 
steaks are fried in butter, with 
plenty of salt and pepper,” you 
added, “and the gravies are thick 
with cream. There are tiny rose- 
red radishes and tender green baby 
onions and strawberry shortcake 
right out of your own garden!” 
You sighed wishfully. “Are you 
still conscious, darling?” 

“Yes, dear,” replied the Blue Nun, 
who was on a diet. 

“Do you wish you had something 
nice to eat?” 

“Here comes your tray now.” 

“But it doesn’t make me happy!” 
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you sighed explosively, being on a 
diet yourself. 

“Eat your spinach like a good 
child,” admonished the nurse. 

“I won't!” you flared like a bad 
one. The Blue Nun said grace, and 
you drank some milk while she 
sugared her tea and sang a little 
song about the cat and the fiddle. 
The nurse polished the smudge off 
your nose, unprofessionally, with a 
corner of her apron. It grew dark 
quickly. 

The evening merged into violet. 
Out in the dusk, a robin chortled 
suddenly as if some one had told a 
joke. A little breeze went tiptoeing 
by. The lights of Heaven Town be- 
gan to twinkle, and through the 
trees, the lights of little homes. 
You suffered a poignant ache of 
loneliness. Your throat hurt. Your 
half-numb fingers crept up to the 
Lady of Lourdes medal on a silver 
chain around your neck. It seemed 


quite absurd and foolish now—that 
new and vast desire of yours to 
walk again which had taken pos- 


session of you lately. Why was it 
so? For long and long you had been 
resigned and content in your help- 
lessness, your eyes fixed on that 
Far Land where the lame shall 
walk again. But now the call of 
earth was loud. At first you had 
listened and laughed. Then you 
had listened and smiled. Now you 
listened—and prayed. But was it 
not presumptuous? You were 
dreaming of miracles. You had 
thought of Lourdes wistfully, shy- 
ly, and on the first day of the month 
the Blue Nun had given you the lit- 
tle silver chain and medal of Our 
Lady of Lourdes, and it had seemed 
like a good omen. Continually you 
pictured her, the Lovely Lady of 
Heaven, stooping, gathering up with 
her own fair hands the floating 


strands of your life, weaving them 
into a gracious design of her own 
conceiving. 

“And what would you do with 
legs if you had them?” the Blue 
Nun had asked. 

“Wear silver slippers and skip 
up and down all creation!” you had 
assured her airily, but you had been 
really put to it for an answer. 
What would you do with walking 
—what could you do in that big, 
undiscovered world you only knew 
about through reading? Would not 
the inevitable bumps and bruises 
and disillusionments be too terrible 
to bear? Were you not better off 
this way—so shielded and safe, ac- 
customed to care and love and kind- 
ness, with Holy Communion every 
day? What did you want with 
walking? You didn’t know, but 
suddenly you despised the question, 
shook it off your shoulders with a 
shrug as you would dust from your 
feet. It was appalling; you were 
actually shrinking from life—from 
getting well, like the man who had 
been in prison too long and re- 
turned to it as to a home when at 
last he was freed! The lighted win- 
dows twinkling through tree foliage 
became elongated beckoning fingers 
glistening through your tears. You 
gave a disconsolate snuffle. 

“Crying?” gasped the Blue Nun. 
“Oh, Sunny!” 

“I... 1 feel so sorry for myself,” 
you sobbed. “I can’t decide wheth- 
er I want to walk or not!” 

“Ha! Ha! Ha!” giggled the Blue 
Nun sympathetically. “You cer- 
tainly are in a predicament, poor 
child.” 

The door flew open and two 
nurses stood on the _ threshold. 
“We've come for Sunny,” they an- 
nounced. “Bedtime.” You felt 
about five years old. 
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“And good riddance,” said the 
Blue Nun. “Was there ever such a 
pest?” 

“Good-night, darling,” you snuf- 
fled pleasantly. “I’ve had a miser- 
able time.” You pushed a fat bowl 
of sweet peas over to St. Joseph’s 
side as you passed, but noting that 
they were pink and white and femi- 
nine and exquisite, you pushed 
them back to Our Lady and substi- 
tuted a tall vase of purple iris in- 
stead. 

Outside you met Sister Florian 
with both hands full of dead flow- 
ers. She smiled at you benignly 
and you smiled back absent-mind- 
edly. but regretted it deeply an in- 
stant later when you remembered 
the perfectly good pussy willows 
she had confiscated. 

Passing the nursery door, you 
saw light heads and dark heads bur- 
rowing into snowy pillows, but one 


pillow lay flat and creaseless and 
untouched—one white bed had no 
little mound beneath its coverlet, 
and your mind finished the disturb- 
ing poem: 


“And not any more—alas!—and not 

any more, 

Will she climb the stairs and 
knock at my lonely door. 

But, moaning owl in the hayloft 
overhead, 

How did you come to know that 
she was dead?” 


You had a fleet thought of guardian 
angels as you paused there while 
your chauffeurs did something to a 
wheel and a blanket. You visual- 
ized them watching, tall and silent, 
one beside each bed, with luminous 
folded wings silhouetted against the 
round red moon peeping through 
the nursery window. 


You met old Mr. Drinkwater 


hobbling home to bed after having 
(like as not) talked an arm off his 
old friend and crony in number 
ten. “Well, well,” he beamed, 
thrusting out the usual little finger 
to be shaken, “and how’s the little 
girl now?” 

“Just so-so, thank you, Mr. 
Drinkwater,” you answered lugu- 
briously, determined to be perfect- 
ly honest this time and not shaking 
it. 

“Ain’t that great now!” he ex- 
claimed admiringly, putting the re- 
pudiated finger in his pocket. “Al- 
ways fine, rain or shine! You’re 
one grand little optimist, that’s 
what you are!” 

You came back to the little room 
—your window-world, with a heart 
still burdened. All along the pas- 
sageway, your mind held reluc- 
tantly back from entering, like a 
naughty child protesting against 
having to go home. But a nurse 
had lit your blue lamp and its starry 
radiance welcomed you on the 
threshold. The dear pictures on 
the walls were home folks lovingly 
awaiting you. You had a feeling of 
having been away a long while on 
journeys afar. 

“Peter-Peter!” you said, pressing 
your face against the bars of the 
cage, and the yellow puffball flung 
himself at you with a sleepy chirp. 
You bent above the aquarium and 
its three inmates came clustering to 
the top, their mouths and eyes 
working at you. Perhaps they were 
looking for rice paper but you felt 
it was simply that they were glad 
to see you—glad you had come 
home. You looked up at the dolls 
and smiled. Happiness had come 
back to their funny little faces. 
They beamed down at you and a 
fat twin tumbled over backwards 
with sheer exuberance, his dimpled 
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legs sticking straight up. Poman- 
der’s long hair looked suspiciously 
rumpled and Chuckles’ scarlet neck- 
ribbon was awry. 

“Darlings!” you said to every- 
thing in the room. You were sud- 
denly like one who had wandered 
far in quest of the Grail of Peace, 
only to find it at last, awaiting you 
on your own hearthstone. 

The nurses lifted you into bed 
and propped you up with pillows 
and gave you chocolate malted 
milk. You loved them, remember- 
ing every gentle, kindly thing they 
had done for you. And one who 
was not a Catholic slipped your 
moonstone rosary into your hand as 
she said good-night. You began 


where you had left off: “The Fifth 
Joyful Mystery—The finding of the 
little Lord Jesus in the temple.” 
You paused, thinking hard. Yes, 
that was what had happened. You 
had lost Him this afternoon—let go 


His Hand for only a brief space, and 
all the color and music had gone 
out of living. “May I ever find You 
safe in the temple of my heart,” 
you breathed, “for oh, I need You 
every moment of my life.” 

There was a fumbling at the door- 
knob and Juliet, the next-door pa- 
tient, came in gropingly. “Hello!” 
you greeted her softly. 

“Oh, Sunny, where were you?” 
she said. “I’ve been waiting for 
you to read this letter to me. It’s 
from mother, isn’t it?” She sat on 
your bed while you read it aloud. 
It gave you a flicker of gladness 
that she had needed you—you who 
were crippled and she who was 
blind! It was so marvelous to help 
some one. 

“Let me read it to you again,” 
you offered eagerly. “Mothers’ let- 
ters should always be reread.” 
When you had finished, she spoke 


of little things—her basket-weav- 
ing, her mother’s cooking, the color 
of her sister’s hair. Your heart 
hurt, looking at her, wondering 
what it really meant not to see— 
wondering how it must seem to be 
pale gold and pink-and-white and 
blue-eyed and tall and graceful— 
and blind! What was a little thing 
like not walking compared with 
that? And she was so brave—never 
yet had you heard her complain. 

“Can I get something for you?” 
she asked as she rose to go. The 
longing to help! She had it too! 
Deep in her heart, doubtless, she 
had pitied you—had pondered what 
it must mean never to walk. 

“I—I’d like a drink,” you decided 
impromptu, glad you could help her 
to help! She went over to the little 
stand and poured water from the 
thermos pitcher into a glass with 
unerring precision and came slow- 
ly back to the bed. She held the 
glass while you drank, sensing 
somehow with that acute inner per- 
ception the touch of atrophy in your 
wrists. 

“Juliet, let’s kiss each other good- 
night,” you said lovingly. 

“Lips that touch liquid shall nev- 
er touch mine!” she misquoted 
laughingly. But she stooped and 
kissed you. You watched her feel 
for the door leading into her room. 
You wished she would leave it 
open. It would be kinder somehow 
—friendlier. She kept too much to 
herself, bearing her burden silently 
and alone. The door closed... 

You sat a long time, your hand 
touching the little Lourdes medal 
at your throat, pondering this enig- 
ma of suffering. You were mute 
with the mystery of it, lifted up 
with wordless, rapt questioning. 
“And the fabric of suffering is thick 
lusterless white shot with flame. 
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And some there are who wear it as 
a queen wears her ermine, while 
others would cast it aside for the 
flimsy tinsel cloth of pleasure—” 
The elusive scent of lilac flooded 
suddenly through the open window, 
and out in the silver night a robin 
gave an expectant chirp as if wak- 
ing from a dream and mistaking 
moonlight for dawn. The glamour 


of old fairy tales came upon you. A 
little ghost-girl with straight black 
hair gave you a lighted candle to 
hold, and the slim, lovely Juliet 
picked up your royal cloak of suf- 
fering from the floor and placed it 
about your shoulders. You nodded 
yourself awake and laughed, then 
sighed a little sigh of tiredness— 
and content. 





BLUEBIRD 


By J. Corson MILLER 


His first, full note 
Took gallant flight, 
As a challenge hurled 
In the teeth of night; 


The night, whose face 
Dimmed far in the west— 
The night with its sorrow 
Stamped on its breast. 


Then, breaking the walls 
Of silence asunder, 

He poured in my ears 
Cascades of wonder— 


Larghettos—adagios 

Of a rapturous weaving; 
Beyond any Maestro’s 
Keen conceiving. 


But always ’twas joy 
That he sang, and the art 
Of entwining God’s peace 
With love in the heart. ... 


Bluebird, bluebird, 

I know now 

Why you echoed heaven 
From your golden bough! 





A QUESTION OF WAR 


By Mary T. LouGHLIn 


“And his look was as it were hidden and despised, whereupon we esteemed 


him not.” 


HESTERTON, writing on the 
attitude of the Pope and the 
Powers during the World War, 
summed it up in the words of St. 
Luke: “When the day broke, there 
was no small stir among the sol- 
diers, what was become of Peter.” 
Peter, in fact, had, as of old, by the 
mercy of God eluded his captors. 
When the civilized governments of 
the earth stood revealed with drawn 
sword, he, who was no longer per- 
mitted to be in any sense an earthly 
ruler, was safe out of reach in a 
neutrality that he could not break. 
Impossible for the Pope to ally him- 
self with any nation, or even en- 


courage one against another, for all 


were his own. But for that very 
reason, he, who stood inaccessible 
outside and above the conflict, was 
yet its very battleground. He was 
the victim of the slaughter. For 
him the war was not a struggle of 
several independent contestants, but 
the unnatural sin of self-destruc- 
tion—the attempted self-murder of 
the mystical body of Christ, of 
which he himself was the conscious 
and helpless Visible Head. This 
horror it was that Leo XIII. already 
foresaw and foretold at the turn of 
the century; this moved Benedict 
XV. to his lovingly persistent ef- 
forts for reconciliation, of this Pius 
X. died, broken-hearted. 

The World War surpassed other 
wars, both in extent and in the sci- 
entific perfection of its wickedness, 
and this preéminence hastened the 
awakening of a world that had 


—Isaias, liii., 3. 


hardly missed its rejected guide. 
The cry for Peter came not only 
from the movers of war seeking an 
ally, but more appealingly from the 
startled citizenry, of whatever creed, 
praying for rescue. And there was 
no rescue. The Church made no 
pronouncement, espoused no cause, 
offered no doctrine. Yet the Church 
had a doctrine, and it was right that 
the victims should turn to her, rea- 
sonable that they should demand 
why Christianity could not prevent 
the catastrophe. The answer, like 
so many of the answers of God, 
came not in a single prompt word 
but in years of patient demonstra- 
tion, divinely tempered to the shad- 
owed soul. Now, as time goes on, 
shifting the view and turning the 
lights, we begin to see. A glance at 
the story of Christianity will show 
us upon what scene the day broke, 
and what was become of Peter. 
When the Church first received 
her being, she found herself in the 
midst of a humanity inspired and 
formed by the traditions of thou- 
sands of years. Among these tra- 
ditions was war. It had grown out 
of the natural law of self-defense, 
and with greater or less abuse it 
was invoked everywhere. The 
Church made no protest, and that 
for three good reasons: first, an 
unpopular minority, hiding in cata- 
combs to save its life, could not 
hope to launch a propaganda on any 
public question; secondly, the best 
pagan thought on this question, if 
we can judge by Seneca’s advice to 
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Nero,? was too closely in accord 
with the natural law to provoke a 
protest from Christianity; thirdly, 
the divine Founder of the Church 
had shown that it was consistently 
His method not to challenge exist- 
ing institutions.? Instead, He placed 
the germ of His own institution as 
“leaven which a woman hid in three 
measures of meal,” and let it quiet- 
ly work. Accordingly, the Church, 
like Him, concerned herself with 
individuals, and for some three cen- 
turies none of her individual mem- 
bers was in a position to be held re- 
sponsible for the declaration of war. 

When military service troubled a 
man’s conscience or involved, as it 
often did, occasions of sin for a 
Christian soldier, the Church ap- 
proved his leaving it, as he would 
any other such occasion, and even 
forbade him to reénter it; for mili- 
tary service was not compulsory. 
After the conversion of Constantine, 
under Christian emperors, two con- 
ditions prevailed which made futile 
any utterance of the Church on 
war: in the East, since emperor 
and people looked upon her as an 
institution subject to the emperor, 
she was not in a position to dictate; 
in the West, where she was even- 
tually forced into a political promi- 
nence by the ineffectiveness of the 
imperial government, war was by 
that time wholly a defensive meas- 
ure against invading barbarians, 
and was accepted as a necessity. 
St. Paul had stated the Christian 
position, writing to the Romans in 
reference to the civil ruler: “He is 
God’s minister to thee, for good, but 
if thou do that which is evil, fear: 
for he beareth not the sword in 


1De Clementia, I, XI, 4: What difference is 
there between a tyrant and a king (for their 
rank and prerogatives are the same) except 
that tyrants use violence in self-gratification, 
kings only for cause and in case of necessity. 

2Matt., ix., 15, 17; xiil., 33; xxii., 19, ete. 


vain, for he is God’s minister: an 
avenger to execute wrath upon him 
that doth evil.”* 

St. Paul’s words were understood 
by the Church as applying equally 
to individuals and to nations, and 
consequently justifying war only as 
a punishment of wrong, meted out 
in self-defense or with the delibera- 
tion and formality befitting the exe- 
cution of a sentence. This is the 
doctrine of Catholic theologians till 
the seventeenth century. Even in 
defensive war, Origen, in the third 
century, commends Christians who 
decline to serve, saying that they 
are by their faith a sort of priest- 
hood, able to defend their country 
better by prayer than by fighting, 
but Origen is not an authority 
speaking for the Church, and we 
have documents showing that Chris- 
tians who deserted in time of war 
were condemned by their bishops.‘ 
This recognition of war as an in- 
strument of justice did not conflict 
with the Christian abhorrence of 
it as a cause of bloodshed. St. Cyp- 
rian, who lived about the same time 
as Origen, spoke out from a full 
heart, without pausing to distin- 
guish defensive from offensive war, 
or even justifiable homicide from 
murder. “The whole earth,” he 
writes in a letter,’ “is red with 
the blood of battles. Homicide is 
a crime when an individual com- 
mits it, but men honor it with the 
title of virtue and courage when 
they commit it in groups.” This, 
of course, is eloquence, not ar- 
gument. The feeling that prompted 
it was shared by Lactantius, Ter- 
tullian and a whole school of less 
distinguished Christians. 


sRom., xiii., 4. 

4Canons of the Council of Arles, held in 
314. Quoted by Vanderpol, La Doctrine 
Scholastique du Droit de la Guerre. 

sAd Donatum, 4. 
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There was no call for the Church 
to take a stand on war till after the 
sack of Rome in 410, when the 
pagans complained that the disas- 
ter had been the result of Christian 
teachings of charity and meekness, 
undermining the sturdy Roman 
character. At this the Bishop of 
Hippo, no less a personage than St. 
Augustine, took pen in hand. His 
book, the City of God, proved that 
neither heathen gods nor stoic phi- 
losophy had really done anything 
for Rome; that, on the contrary, 
her downfall had resulted from the 
evils of pagan beliefs, not from 
Christianity. Incidentally he points 
with horror to the wars by which 
the Empire was gained, and the yet 
more shameful wars that had 
broken out within its limits, social 
and civil wars. “It is argued,” he 
writes,® “that the wise man wages 
only just wars. As if he would not 
all the rather lament the necessity 
of just wars, if he remembers that 
he is a man; for if they were not 
just he would not wage them, and 
would therefore be delivered from 
all wars. For it is the wrong-doing 
of the opposing party which com- 
pels the wise man to wage just 
wars; and this wrong-doing, even 
though it gave rise to no war, would 
still be a matter of grief to man be- 
cause it is man’s wrong-doing.” 
Elsewhere in the same book, St. 
Augustine says: “Unjust war is 
manifestly robbery, robbery on a 
huge scale.” No less clear is his 
definition of a just war, in the 
treatise on Josue, 2. x: “Those 
wars are usually called just which 
have for their purpose the avenging 
of injuries, as when one punishes a 
town or a nation which has refused 
to punish a wrong committed by it- 
self, or its own subjects, or to re- 

Bk. XIX., Ch. 7. 


turn that which they have wrong- 
fully taken.” 

These views of St. Augustine, tak- 
en all together, place him in agree- 
ment with St. Paul, and also with 
the popes and theologians of the 
next eight hundred years. Thus, in 
the year 866, a committee of Croa- 
tians addressed to Pope Nicholas I. 
a list of questions on their duty as 
Christians, among them an inquiry 
as to whether it was right to go to 
battle in Lent. The Pope replied: 
“The conflicts of wars and battles 
and all manner of strife are certain- 
ly to be classed among occasions for 
the deceitful working of the devil’s 
art, and no one will be found guilty 
of them except the man who is in- 
tent on greedy extension of his ter- 
ritory, or on anger or envy or some 
other vice, or who takes delight in 
such things. So, if there is no ur- 
gent need, not only in Lent but at 
all times we should refrain from 
war. If, however, there is an ur- 
gent necessity, for the defense of 
ourselves or our country or the 
laws of our fathers, then prepara- 
tion for war should not be given 
up in Lent or any time, lest man 
appear to be tempting God, if he 
knows he can accomplish a definite 
good, and yet makes no effort to 
provide for the safety of himself 
and others or to ward off harm 
from holy religion.”* 

It was this doctrine, still un- 
changed in the thirteenth century, 
that St. Thomas Aquinas set forth 
in answer to the question, ““Wheth- 
er there is such a thing as lawful 
war.” “In order that a war be just,” 
he says, “three things are neces- 
sary: first, the authority of the 
Sovereign by whose command the 
war is to be waged (for it is not the 
business of a private citizen to de- 

TMigne, Vol. 119, p. 998. 
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clare war, because he can seek re- 
dress of his rights from the tribunal 
of his superior); secondly, a just 
cause, namely, that those who are 
attacked should be attacked be- 
cause they deserve it on account of 
some guilt; thirdly, a right inten- 
tion, so that the belligerents intend 
the advancement of good or the 
avoidance of evil.’’* 

To appreciate the significance of 
this exposition, we must bear in 
mind that St. Thomas uses lan- 
guage carefully, with knowledge of 
the full meaning and implications 
of each word. Thus “guilt,” for in- 
stance, implies a definite act in vio- 
lation of the moral law, the re- 
sponsibility of a certain nation for 
the act, and proof of both by honest 
evidence, not omitting an inquiry 
as to whether the wrongdoing in 
question was in its turn occasioned 
by some previous wrong on the 
part of the accusing nation. Father 
Franziskus Stratmann, O.P., in his 
book, The Church and War (p. 79), 
interprets the three conditions of 
St. Thomas under ten heads, as 
follows: 

1. Gross injustice on the part of 
one, and only one, of the contending 
parties. 

2. Gross formal moral guilt on 
one side—material wrong is not 
sufficient. 

3. Undoubted knowledge of this 
guilt. 

4. That war should be declared 
only when all means to prevent it 
have failed. 

5. Guilt and punishment must be 
proportionate. Punishment exceed- 
ing the measure of guilt is unjust 
and not to be allowed. 

6. Moral certainty that the side 
of justice will win. 

7. Right intention: 

sila Ie Q. 40. 


to further 


what is good and to shun what is 
evil. 

8. War must be rightly conduct- 
ed: restrained within the limits 
of justice and love. 

9. Avoidance of unnecessary up- 
heaval of countries not immedi- 
ately concerned and of the Christian 
community. 

10. Declaration of war by lawful 
authorized authority exercised in 
the name of God. 

If the three requirements are 
understood in this thoroughgoing 
way, the likelihood of a just war 
becomes so slight as to be well-nigh 
negligible. 

That the teaching of the Church 
was indeed so understood is shown 
by the story of Nicholas I. and the 
Croatians; for, upon receiving the 
Pope’s letter, those simple souls 
wrote to him once more, promising 
to avoid war thereafter and settle 
by peaceful means any disputes 
that might arise between them and 
the neighboring states. What is 
more, they kept their promise, and 
left it as a heritage to their descend- 
ants, who held it inviolate for hun- 
dreds of years, until the upheavals 
of modern times swept them into 
the struggles of the great powers. 

It is clear from many other rec- 
ords that medieval rulers were wont 
to take counsel with the pope or 
their bishop when in doubt regard- 
ing the justice of a war. The large 
number of wars that nevertheless 
were waged need not surprise us if 
we remember that European civili- 
zation was not yet old, nor even 
mature. Kings were prone to de- 
cide in haste that war was the only 
remedy for their wrongs, and they 
were more difficult to persuade or 
enlighten than in these days of 
quick and direct communication. 
They might be compared to chil- 
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dren in a family, quarrelsome in 
spite of their catechism, confident 
of their father’s wisdom but too 
ready to strike without consulting 
him, sometimes heedless of his ad- 
vice. Yet it is important to note 
that medieval Europe was after all 
a family of nations, however un- 
ruly, and acknowledged the Pope 
as spiritual head. Why no Pope 
ever published an authoritative 
statement regarding the theolo- 
gians’ teaching on war, is a ques- 
tion beyond the scope of the pres- 
ent paper. 

The popes and bishops them- 
selves were men of their times. 
Some of the bishops were also tem- 
poral rulers with the duty of lead- 
ing armies. Even to ecclesiastics, 
therefore, war appeared necessary 
where to-day it would be avoidable. 
There were the Crusades; the Arabs 
in Asia Minor had conquered both 
Jews and Christians, the Turks had 
conquered all three and were bent 
upon invading Europe from the East 
as the Moors had done in the West; 
who could doubt the justice of the 
cause? The renewal of the Cru- 
sades is now condemned, but in 
those times men sincerely believed 
that there could be no stable peace 
with the Saracens.® 

It was probably owing to that 
constant menace of a hostile reli- 
gion that the Empire assumed in 
medieval minds a spiritual charac- 
ter quite unrecognized in the days 
of St. Augustine. It had been plan- 
ned by God, many Christians un- 
derstood, to embrace the whole 
world even as the Church was called 
to do, and within the actual limits 
of Christendom Pope and Emperor 
were alike supreme. Inevitably the 
two authorities clashed, and more 
or less directly their struggle re- 

eVittoria, De jure belli, Il., 3. 


sulted in wars. Further, even after 
states had emerged as self-sufficient 
units and the Emperor had lost his 
hold upon them, the conception of 
his divine mission still possessed 
men’s imagination to such a degree 
that it was a source of continual 
unrest. From it came theories that 
distorted the Christian view of war. 

In the middle of the fourteenth 
century, Bartolus was teaching that 
the Emperor’s rule extended be- 
yond his own territories, over 
people who refused to acknowledge 
him or even had never heard of 
him. The Pope, according to Bar- 
tolus, was lord of the whole world, 
holding not only spiritual but tem- 
poral sway, and delegating the lat- 
ter to the Emperor. This was not 
entirely new, since Jacobus de Vi- 
terbio,*° a generation before, had 
contended that temporal power was 
derived in every state from the 
Pope, but Bartolus went a step fur- 
ther in attributing all such power 
to the Emperor, in pagan and Chris- 
tian countries alike. As for peoples 
outside the limits of Christendom, 
Bartolus concluded that they had 
no moral right to their lands or 
other possessions, but held them 
only on sufferance till the Emperor 
claimed them or the Pope saw fit 
to give them to others, and they 
had no right to life but were at all 
times legitimate objects of attack. 

Now Bartolus was a lawyer, not 
a theologian, and his beliefs did 
not affect the doctrine of the Church, 
but they did go far in molding pub- 
lic opinion, for Bartolus was the 
greatest legal authority of his day. 
His courses in the Italian univer- 
sities attracted students from all 
over Europe, and when he had made 
known his views on any question 


10Quoted by Rev. R. Hull, SJ., in Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record, May, 1928. 
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of canon or civil law there was no 
need to refer to St. Thomas—the 
point was settled. Consequently 
his theory of empire, while in no 
way representative of the Church’s 
position, was widely accepted until 
it was unexpectedly put to the test 
by the discovery of America. 

When Columbus returned in 
1493 with his report of new islands 
and new peoples, King Ferdinand, 
for his own ends, looked upon those 
peoples in the light of the teachings 
of Bartolus, as holding no property 
rights, and Pope Alexander VI. by 
the same authority divided all the 
yet undiscovered territories to the 
west of Europe between Spain and 
Portugal. As exploration advanced, 
the Spanish knighthood, having 
now no Moors to fight, went forth 
to the conquest of Mexico and Peru; 
but the Spanish clergy did not vol- 
unteer. Priests responded, as in 
duty bound, to the call for chaplains 
and missionaries, some of them to 
survive the temptations of frontier 
life and do great work for souls, 
others to stain the records with 
their failure, but the higher clergy 
were hard to move. As for the theo- 
logians, they were stirred by the 
deplorable results of the project of 
conquest to demonstrate its diver- 
gence from Christian principles, 
and in 1532 Vittoria frankly con- 
demned the proceedings of both 
Pope and King. 

Francisco de Vittoria, of the Do- 
minican Order, was at that time 
professor of theology at the uni- 
versity of Salamanca. Having de- 
voted one lecture entirely to the 
ethics of the Spanish occupation of 
the New World, he found it nec- 
essary to supplement this with a 
lecture on the application of the 
moral law to war. Thanks to his 
practice of dictating his lectures, 


and to the enthusiasm of his stu- 
dents, who kept some of them till 
after his death and published them, 
we have Vittoria’s argument as he 
gave it... Logically and fearlessly, 
he clears away the confused theo- 
ries of the time, reasons out the 
rights of the American natives, and 
sets forth once more the unclouded 
Christian teaching derived from St. 
Paul and finally stated by St. 
Thomas: In addition, by thus cor- 
recting the conclusions of Bartolus 
regarding independent countries, 
and applying the natural law to 
their relations, Vittoria laid the 
foundations of international law. 

His service to humanity was 
greater that he could know, since 
he stood on the threshold of mod- 
ern world politics. There was no 
longer one family of nations, for at 
this very time the Reformation had 
come and kings had seized upon it 
as a means of freeing themselves 
at one stroke from both political 
and spiritual allegiance. They could 
now declare war according to their 
own will, recognizing no higher 
representative of the moral law. 
It was time for the law to be stated. 

As Vittoria stated it, international 
law is the law of the Ten Com- 
mandments, and the policy of na- 
tions rests upon the same code of 
morality as the conduct of indi- 
viduals. Unfortunately, early in the 
next century, another influence, 
more subtle and enduring than the 
errors of Bartolus, began to weaken 
the testimony of theologians and 
strengthen the individualism of 
sovereigns: the theory of probabil- 
ism was modifying St. Thomas’s 
test of a just cause of war. Prob- 
abilism in itself is nothing more 
than common sense applied where 
there is doubt of the existence of a 
. 11De jure belli. 
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law or where the application of the 
law is uncertain; in such a case 
a given course of action may be fol- 
lowed if it has a solid probability 
of right. But the declaration of war, 
whether as self-defense or as the 
execution of a sentence, is not such 
a case: an attack must be more than 
probable before it justifies physical 
violence in self-defense, and a sen- 
tence cannot be passed on a mere 
probability of guilt. Therefore this 
new test of a cause of war meant 
a radical change in the character 
of war—it was to be no longer a 
punishment after proof of guilt, but 
the enforcement of a decision in 
equity. A king need not, as before, 
make sure that all the right was on 
his side and all the wrong on the 
other, but might make war in the 
belief that he had the better cause. 
And what king, contemplating war, 
will not believe his cause more just 
than his enemy’s? 

The bars were let down, yet not 
suddenly nor even deliberately. The 
change seems to have been part and 
parcel of the Renaissance. The 
first hint of it comes in Vasquez’s 
criticism’? of a passage in Vittoria’s 
lecture on the Indies.** In its con- 
text the passage is simply an ad- 
ditional illustration intended to 
show Vittoria’s pupils how the In- 
dians might be so completely unable 
to see their situation in its true bear- 
ings as to be practically justified 
in waging a war which was at the 
same time absolutely just for the 
Spaniards, and how in such a war 
they could not fairly be held guilty 
and could not be required to make 
all the reparations due from a 
guilty party. However, aiming to 
express his point in more familiar 


12Comm,. in Summa Sancti Thome, IU., 
LXIV., 3; quoted by Vanderpol, op. cit., p. 125. 
13De Indis, Sect. Ill. Prop. 5, Note. 


terms, Vittoria cites the example of 
France and Spain contending for 
the possession of Burgundy. To 
Vittoria this was a clear case of 
“invincible ignorance” on the part 
of France; but to Vasquez, reading 
it in the light of probabilism, the 
illustration was an admission of 
what Vittoria himself had declared 
impossible: a war actually just on 
both sides. 

Vittoria did not live to see prob- 
abilism proposed as a theory— 
he knew nothing of it—but his ap- 
plication of St. Thomas’s principles 
to the new problems of his own time 
brought out the heightened pos- 
sibilities of “invincible ignorance” 
in a question of war. Thereafter 
the “war just on both sides” 
steadily lost its absurdity in the 
eyes of moralists, while the simul- 
taneous acceptance of probabilism 
supplied further justification for 
proceeding to war without the 
“grave violation of justice” hither- 
to laid down as the only sufficient 
cause. 

The gradual relaxation in the con- 
ception of war is reflected in the 
wording of the question itself: St. 
Thomas inquires, “Whether it is al- 
ways a sin to wage war?” Vittoria: 
“Whether war is lawful at all for 
Christians?”; whereas Suarez, writ- 
ing more than eighty years later, 
asks: “Whether war in itself is 
wrong?” In the interval, not only 
had the New World altered the po- 
litical situation and probabilism in- 
fluenced the theological point of 
view, but a third factor had entered 
with the rise of Protestantism. Mar- 
tin Luther had expressed the convic- 
tion that war could never, in any 
circumstances, be justified, and al- 
though his teaching failed in prac- 
tice, it required strenuous refutation 
in theory; which naturally tended 
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to align Catholic thinkers on the 
side of war. Bellarmine, whose 
doctrine was strictly in accord with 
St. Thomas, devoted a large part of 
his treatise on war to the evidence 
proving its lawfulness. As for 
Suarez, he pushes his inquiry to 
the case of a city claimed by two 
sovereigns, with no certainty of 
right for either, and concludes 
that the prince who, after care- 
ful investigation, finds the greater 
probability in his own favor has 
the right to prosecute his claim 
even by war.** As Suarez him- 
self insists, throughout his trea- 
tise, upon the necessity of “restrict- 
ing war as much as posible,” we 
may understand that his view in 
this case represents not so much 
a departure of his as a reflection of 
the trend of thought in his time. In 
the next generation a counter-cur- 
rent set in, but it was limited to a 
very few Catholic writers. The 
seventeenth century was no time to 
go back to St. Thomas, or any other 
medieval model—the Middle Ages 
were hopelessly out of fashion; the 
newer and more liberal notion of 
war better suited the spirit of in- 
dividualism, which had arisen with 
the Renaissance, had inspired the 
Reformation, and was now bewitch- 
ing the western kings with the 
theory of their “divine right.” That 
spirit inevitably transformed war 
into an official duel for the settle- 
ment of international questions. 
There was no need of such a de- 
vice. The early writers had not 
failed to provide for crises where 
both parties would appear more 
or less justified in resorting to war. 
Vittoria had said, in his lecture 
on the Indies:** “The Pope has 
temporal power in so far as it 


14De Triplici Virtute Theologali, Il., 13. 
15De Indis, I., Ul., 5. 


is needed for the administration of 
spiritual affairs ... and on that 
ground, when rulers disagree and 
are on the point of rushing into 
war, the Pope can act as judge, 
listen to the claims of both sides 
and give a verdict, which the rulers 
are bound to accept in order to pre- 
vent the many spiritual evils that 
would result from a war between 
Christians.” Cardinal Bellarmine, 
the Jesuit champion of the late six- 
teenth century, in like manner rec- 
ommends arbitration by the Pope, 
giving as his opinion that a war 
is not justified until arbitration by 
some third party has been tried and 
has failed.* Suarez himself had 
outlined an association of the na- 
tions of the world, which should 
form through its usage a system 
of international law by which the 
nations, like citizens of a democ- 
racy, would live together in har- 
mony.'’ Others had advocated simi- 
lar plans, yet the new conception of 
war prevailed, and arbitration faded 
to a purely academic ideal. 
Throughout the seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries there 
were, to be sure, theologians who 
maintained unmodified the ancient 
Catholic teaching on war, but so 
large a majority had forsaken it 
that for use or influence it was 
already a dead letter. Such it re- 
mained while individualism ran its 
natural course to the un-Christian 
liberalism of the French Revolution, 
and materialism took possession of 
the world. It was after the long 
strain of Napoleon’s wars that a 
weary Europe began to meditate 
peace. Arbitration then presented 
itself as a new idea, orginating in 
humanitarian impulses, without 
reference to Pope or Church, and 


16De Laicis, I1., 1. 
17De Lege ac Deo. Leg., Il., IX., 9. 
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other peace movements were pro- 
moted in the same spirit by indi- 
viduals and small groups, increas- 
ing as the century advanced, but 
only in the last years commanding 
by the actual achievements of ar- 
bitration some measure of serious 
international attention. None of 
these efforts was sponsored by the 
Church, though Catholics joined in 
them as in other civic undertakings. 
Yet it would not have been hard to 
find out where the Church stood. If 
it was not clear enough in the writ- 
ings of Pius IX. against the politi- 
cal errors of the time, he showed 
it by example in the war of 1870, 
when his soldiers fell back from 
one position to another as the 
enemy arrived, without striking a 
blow. If the peaceful captivity of 
the Pope thereafter was not enough, 
there were the utterances of Leo 
XIII., who missed no opportunity to 
welcome and encourage projects 
for peace. If Leo defined no doc- 
trine and initiated no action, he 
was hardly in a position to do so: 
the Church was once again work- 
ing for individual souls in a world 
officially pagan. The self-satisfied 
nineteenth century did not care 
where Peter was. When the Queen 
of Holland wished to invite Leo 
XIII. to send his representative to 
the Hague Conference, the Powers 
refused to allow it. The old family 
of nations had been wholly for- 
gotten and the father of the family 
was rejected. 

Nevertheless, he continued faith- 
ful to his charge. In his Encyclical 
4Eterni Patris, in 1879, Leo XIII. 
directed that seminaries and uni- 
versities base their philosophy once 
more on the work of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and draw from it the 
authentic teaching of the Church. 
In the Encyclical of 1902 he 
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pleaded with the nations against 
the armed peace in which they were 
suspiciously watching one another, 
and warned them of the disaster 
that was bound to come. His voice 
was not heeded. Every nation was 
intent upon its own advantage, 
greedy, irresponsible, equipped 
with all the inventions of civiliza- 
tion but for wholesale slaughter, 
tense and ready to spring. This 
was the ugly scene that the break 
of day revealed to the deluded mil- 
lions, and in their distress they 
turned to Rome. What was be- 
come of Peter? 

Peter was suffering martyrdom, 
praying for his enemies, planning 
their salvation. We have seen that 
Pius X. died; we have seen Bene- 
dict XV. send out his proposal for 
a swift peace and a new family of 
nations; we have heard Pius XI., 
year after year, like an organist 
pulling out one stop after another 
to give more force and poignancy 
to his heart’s theme, “The peace 
of Christ in the Kingdom of Christ.” 
Over and over he has spoken and 
acted to this end: we can feel the 
intensity of his prayer; there re- 
mains one crowning possibility. 
For sixty years, during Peter’s cap- 
tivity, the Vatican Council has 
awaited the resumption of its in- 
terrupted session, and now Peter 
is free; for fifty years, thanks to 
the wisdom of Leo XIIL, the study 
of St. Thomas has been forming 
a clergy imbued with the pure doc- 
trine of the Church regarding war; 
at the same time, so terrible, so 
hopeless has war become, that the 
nations are asking to be saved 
from themselves. Who knows? 
Perhaps it is in the providence of 
God that for answer Peter at last 
shall give us an infallible dogma 
of war and peace. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


OMENTS must arise in every 
person’s life when a choice 
has to be made between our own 
culture and some laborious form of 
practical work by which other peo- 
ple are comforted and supported. 
If one has the conscience of an hon- 
ourable man or woman, one feels 
instinctively that there are occa- 
sions when culture must be unhesi- 
tatingly sent to the Devil! But even 
in this case, though it must be whis- 
pered with some caution, it may 
turn out that in losing culture we 
gain culture! 


—Joun Cowper Powys, The Meaning of Cul- 
ture. 


It [Anglo-Catholicism] is a move- 
ment made of dreams and un- 
quenchable hope and the most dis- 
interested loyalty. These men cling 
to a Church which has consistently 
maligned and ill-used them, from 
whom they have not a ha’porth of 
worldly expectation, whose one cry 
to them has been to get out. They 
endure misunderstanding and oblo- 
quy in the hope that they may one 
day be able to restore to her the 
“lost beauty of her Catholic inherit- 
ance.” It is an attitude which no 
Catholic can refuse to admire, how- 
ever much he may be irritated by 
the characteristically English fail- 


ure to face facts. 
—Sueita Kave-Smitn, in the Dublin Review, 
January. 


I notice in advance Liberal jour- 
nals, both in England and America, 
a sort of disinterested enthusiasm 
for -sexual misconduct in all its 
forms, from obscene language to 
unnatural vice. A word of condem- 


nation for such things produces a 


storm of protest. 
—Gisert Muraay, in Harper’s, January. 


If those called free-thinkers are 
sentimentalists, those called free- 
lovers are open and obvious senti- 
mentalists. We can always convict 
such people of sentimentalism by 
their weakness for euphemism. The 
phrase they use is always softened 
and suited for journalistic appeals. 
They talk of free love when they 
mean something quite different, bet- 
ter defined as free lust. But being 
sentimentalists they feel bound to 
simper and coo over the word 
“love.” They insist on talking about 
Birth Control when they mean less 
birth and no control. We could 
smash them to atoms, if we could 
be as indecent in our language as 
they are immoral in their conclu- 


sions. 
—G. K. Cuesrerron, The Thing. 


Criticism is an art of exacting 


sort. It demands first and foremost 
an intellectual honesty that never 
allows feeling to warp reason and 
that recognizes knowledge as the 
touchstone of judgment. It implies 
that queer paradox of the mind that 
to be open must be shut—shut to 
prejudice, shut to the clamor of 
propagandists and slanderers, shut 
to the insistence of faddists and de- 
nunciators. It requires taste, and 
sympathy, and understanding, and 
an immense and constant interest 
in the present as well as a wide ac- 
quaintance with the past. It de- 
mands the ability not only to ana- 
lyze but to interpret, not only to ex- 
pound but to exhilarate. It presup- 
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poses a decent respect to the estab- 
lished sanctions and an attitude of 
watchful waiting towards the ex- 
perimental. It is zealous, and jeal- 
ous, and catholic all at the same 
time. Criticism that is worth its 
salt results not from reading but 
from thinking. . . . What happens 
when really constructive criticism 
is written is that a book has acted 
as an explosive to a long-laid train 


of thought. 


—Henay Semer Cansy, in The Saturday Re- 
view, March ist. 


Architects of bridge are better 
known nowadays than architects of 


bridges. 
—The North American Review, February. 


America is the only country left 
where we teach languages so that 
no pupil can speak them. It is the 
only country where you cannot tell 
by the way a college graduate 


speaks and writes whether he is 
educated or not. We still make the 
mistake of thinking that the college 


degree and culture are identical. 
—Joun Erskine, quoted in the Herald Trib- 
une, Feb. 18th. 


We have sometimes been driven 
by the logic of social theories to 
treat America as a sort of enemy. 
In so far as she is, at the moment, 
the habitat of the huge Trusts and 
howling advertisements and base 
standardisation of our day, it was 
almost inevitable that such a mis- 
take should be made. I am more 
glad to record here a deep, a real, a 
rending difference between the two 
societies, in which I strongly sus- 
pect that America is on the side of 
the Angels. I do not advance this 
point as a satire on New York and 
Chicago. I have my national affec- 
tions, as is natural; but I have a 
sense of justice too. And I suspect 


that in this respect, the utter blank 
incomprehension by all Americans 
of what we mean by Rank, they are 
really and truly better than we; and 
New York and Chicago, if not God’s 
Own Country, are a good many 


miles nearer to the Garden of Eden. 
—G. K. Cuesrerton, in G. K.’s Weekly, Jan. 
18th. 


The drama has seen strange days, 
for it originated with those learned 
yet simple people, the priests. They 
infused it with religion, their fol- 
lowers with mystery, and we, to- 
day, are killing it with advertising. 

—Sam Forrest, in The Telegram, Feb. 9th. 


Pre-Reformation institutions were 
centers for scientific research and 
intellectual activity of every kind. 
They dominated the whole thought 
of the western world in the century 
preceding the Reformation, and 
their freedom of study and research 
would undoubtedly have got them 
into trouble with the law had they 
been located in certain states of the 
Union today. ... Where heresy ap- 
peared, the Church dealt with it in 
the particular instance, but it is to 
her honor that although the uni- 
versities in practically every coun- 
try of Europe all produced power- 
ful and effective antagonists of the 
Church through a period of three or 
four centuries, yet the Church did 
not once allow Herself to be fright- 
ened into a reactionary position con- 
cerning education . . . Not one sin- 
gle general canon was enacted by 
the Church shutting down on, or 
even limiting, the activities of the 
universities. And further, the 
Church continued to charter new 
universities and to give her encour- 
agement to the widest curricula of 
study. There can be no doubt that 
Protestant fundamentalists are far 
more afraid of free intellectual in- 
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quiry than ever was the Church in 
the Middle Ages. 


—Surmuery C. Hucnson, 0.H.C., in The Amer- 
tean Church Monthly, January. 


Package goods are as much the 


style intellectually as commercially. 
—Pnroresson Jonn Dewey. 


Dreamers are an unpopular race, 
and the word “visionary” carries 
with it, for most men, a suggestion 
of slightly contemptuous compas- 
sion. “Do you see nothing there?” 
cries Hamlet to the Queen. “Noth- 
ing at all, yet all that is I see,” 
comes the answer. And there, 
summed up for ever, is the differ- 
ence between the materialist and 
the visionary. And how shall they 
bridge the gulf between them? They 
use the same words, yet they do not 


speak the same language. 
—J. Lewis May, Cardinal Newman. 


It is not fair to imply that the 
church has always been against the 


aspirations of the poor. Don’t you 
realize that Christianity is really 
the mother of democracy? When 
the aristocratic system had its 
strongest hold on Europe the Cath- 
olic Church was the only place 
where a poor boy could rise to a 
position of power. If a youth had 
intelligence and a devout spirit his 
ancestry didn’t matter. More than 
one plowboy rose to be a Pope, and 
this same tradition of democracy 
was continued by the Protestant 


Churches. 
— “A Layman,” in The World, Feb. 28th. 


One asset in connection with the 
moving pictures, so far as New 


York is concerned, which I have not 
seen mentioned, is that it enables 
the women and girls of this city to 
see what a real man looks like. 
After an all-day contact with coarse- 
grained business men, drab little 
clerks and the various types of 
lounge-lizards who infest this city, 
it must be a relief for the average 
girl here to drop into a picture pal- 
ace and see real men—men with 
hair on their faces and heads, men 
with wind-tanned cheeks and men 
with muscles not made by their 
tailors. 
—Joun Snartn, in The World, Feb. 28th. 


“In these [American] homes live 
American citizens who consume 
fifty per cent more food, use ten 
times the number of telephones, 
twelve times as much electricity, 
thirty times as many automobiles, 
and in a similar ratio, all modern 
conveniences of life as can be found 
in the same number of homes in 
Great Britain. From these homes 
go one-third more children to 
school, and nearly ten times as 
many go to college as in the next 
greatest nation on earth.” There 
we have the bald fact of riches 
brutally expressed ... Why are we 
greatest and Britain next? Because 
we are the richest, and she is next 
in wealth. Riches is greatness; 
greatness is riches. The blindness 
is upon us. We have lost our sense 
of human values, our understand- 
ing of what life is for. Men are 
measured by what they own. 


—ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN, in AHarper’s, 
March. 





SYMBOLISM IN THE GOTHIC CATHEDRALS 


By RoxaANNA GRATE 


UR daily life is so full of the 
use of symbols that, when we 
stop to examine the most casual of 
our actions, we are surprised to find 
how much of our intercourse with 
others is carried on by means of 
signs. The ordinary exchange of 
civilities is by symbols, hence the 
raising of the hat in passing an ac- 
quaintance; friendship is sustained 
by tokens of affection, a gift, a vis- 
it; family life is a long substitution 
of representations for realities; and 
business methods are considered the 
more perfect, the more they can be 
shortened by signs. If, then, sym- 
bols enter so closely into our daily 
doings, need we be surprised to find 
them magnificently important in 
those old Cathedrals which were the 
heart of the community life of the 
Middle Ages? Though the people 
in those days lacked the schools 
which rise now on every hand, and 
printing had not yet thrown knowl- 
edge broadcast over the country, 
still, even the ignorant and unlet- 
tered read in one book, the pages of 
which they knew by heart and from 
which they learned the only lesson 
really worth knowing: Jesus Christ 
and Him Crucified—and that book 
was the Gothic Cathedral. 

That is not to say that Christian 
symbolism arose with the Gothic 
Cathedrals. On the contrary, it was 
as old as the Church itself, because 
in the days of persecution, com- 
munication among the brethren 
must needs be in a great measure 
by signs. The walls of the Cata- 
combs bear ample testimony to this 
fact. Cut into their stones are fig- 
ures upon figures, all speaking of 


the doctrine of the Nazarene to the 
initiated who were ready to lay 
down their lives for its truth. 
Among these figures is frequently 
found the fish, a symbol of Christ. 
This use of the fish was an ingen- 
ious method of picture writing. 
The initials of the Greek words, 
“Jesus Christ, Son of God, Savior,” 
as His followers loved to call Our 
Lord, when placed together form 
the word “fish”; and thus the sim- 
ple drawing of a fish marked a 
Christian as emphatically as though 
he had shouted his religion from 
the house tops. The “chi-rho,” al- 
so, was first found in the Cata- 
combs, the monogram made so fa- 
miliar to us by the weaving togeth- 
er of the first two letters in the 
Greek word for Christ. 

In the Catacombs, too, appeared 
the cross, now the most universally 
used, the most loved of all Chris- 
tian symbols. When the pagans in 
derision called the Christians “cross- 
worshipers,” they little knew how 
tribes and nations the world over 
would come to bow themselves be- 
fore that rood on which He had 
hung who “humbled Himself, be- 
coming obedient unto death, even 
to the death of the cross”! 

But secrecy necessarily sur- 
rounded Christian ceremonies even 
in the Catacombs, and consequent- 
ly the cross can be traced there 
only in certain patterns. Some- 
times it was interwoven in a design 
with an anchor; again it was used 
in combination with the figure of a 
lamb; while still again it stood 
alone though with its beams turned 
up at the ends parallel with the up- 
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right, thus disguising its original 
form. Only after Constantine’s vic- 
tory at the Milvian Bridge and his 
subsequent proclamation of a Chris- 
tian Empire did the symbol of our 
Redemption come into general use, 
and even then it was merely a cross; 
the crucifix was to come later. In- 
stead of the Corpus of Christ the 
cross bore all sorts of adornments: 
jewels, mosaics, and inlaid work of 
exquisite craftsmanship. Though 
the third Council of Constantinople 
in 692 authorized the use of the 
crucifix proper, for fully six hun- 
dred years after that time, the Fig- 
ure was treated in a more or less 
conventional way: it simply ad- 
hered to the cross, a living Man, 
robed and crowned as befitted a 
conquering Christ. Only in the age 


which produced the Gothic Cathe- 
drals did realism triumph perma- 
nently and the crucifix presented a 


suffering, dying God. 

If, however, the age of the Gothic 
Cathedral was not the beginning, it 
was essentially the culminating 
point in the use of symbolism. It 
has been said that “to the medieval 
mind all seen things bore relation 
to eternal verities,” and so learned 
a man as the thirteenth century 
Bishop of Mende, William Duran- 
dus, applying this truth to reli- 
gious observance says quaintly: “all 
things as many as pertain to offices 
and matters ecclesiastical, be full of 
divine significations and mysteries, 
and overflow with a celestial sweet- 
ness; if so be that a man be diligent 
in his study of them and know how 
to draw honey from the rock and oil 
from the hardest stone.” Now to 
the medieval mind, drawing honey 
and oil from stone was a simple 
pastime and thus, just as the Cathe- 
dral itself, towering above the sur- 
rounding houses which nestled in 


its shadow, piercing the blue of the 
heavens with finial and tower and 
spire, was to the people a figure of 
their most precious heritage, the 
Catholic Faith, so every detail that 
entered into the making and adorn- 
ing of the building, had for them a 
significance of its own. 

The ground plan was cruciform, 
the nave with the apse and transept 
forming a great cross, the arms of 
which seemed extended to embrace 
all mankind. The altar rose at the 
east end and the worshipers as they 
looked towards the Holy Sacrifice, 
faced the rising sun which signified 
to them the rising of the Sun of Jus- 
tice who will come as Judge on the 
last day. The part of the apse 
where the altar was placed was 
called the chancel and it was sepa- 
rated by a screen from the body of 
the church to signify that the clergy 
must be set aside from the general- 
ity of mankind by the holiness of 
their lives. The chancel was ele- 
vated, too, and was reached by sev- 
eral steps which stood for the apos- 
tles and martyrs who shed their 
blood for Christ. Around the chan- 
cel ran the ambulatory and this 
with its radiating chapels repre- 
sented the Crown of Thorns which 
surrounded the Sacred Head of the 
Redeemer. The portals of the 
church at the west end, opposite the 
altar, signified the end of life. If 
there were two doors in the same 
opening, they preached the two Na- 
tures in Christ, if three, the Blessed 
Trinity was proclaimed; but what- 
ever the number, they were always 
grouped beneath one arch to sym- 
bolize the unity achieved by the 
grouping. Very generally in the 
tympanum of the doors, were carved 
most appropriately figures of the 
Last Judgment; and the door itself 
was Christ. 
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The four walls of the building 
stood for the doctrine of the four 
Evangelists, and by the stones of 
which they were made, joined as 
they were by the cement of charity, 
were understood the members of 
the Church whose lives should be 
made beautiful by virtue. At the 
corners, the stones were larger and 
more handsome, because they de- 
noted men of more saintly life who 
imitated more closely Christ, the 
Corner Stone. Even the tiny stones, 
however, had their own significance 
for they stood for those of the faith- 
ful who help even though they do 
but little. All the stones were held 
together by mortar, blessed indeed, 
but made of lime, typifying perfect 
charity, sand, the temporal welfare 
of the people, and water, the Holy 
Spirit, since lime and sand cannot 
adhere without water, nor man 
make his earthly life a preparation 
for heaven without the assistance 
of the Third Person of the Blessed 
Trinity. 

The floor of the Cathedral, inlaid 
with wonderful marbles, symbol- 
ized the multitude by whom the 
church was maintained; the pillars 
were the apostles and doctors sup- 
porting the roof of charity; the cap- 
itals of the pillars were the opin- 
ions of doctors and bishops; while 
the decorations on them expressed 
the words of Holy Scripture. The 
tiles of the roof were soldiers who 
would protect the Church from 
enemies. The glass windows were 
symbols of the Holy Scriptures, 
keeping out as they did hurtful 
things, the wind and the rain, and 
transmitting the light of the true 
Sun; and they were made wider 
within than without because the 
spiritual life is broader than the life 
of the body. The rose window ex- 
pressed the unity of God. There 


were three stages in the height of 
the edifice, the nave, the triforium, 
and the clerestory, these three mani- 
festing the Blessed Trinity, as did 
also the nave, the transept and the 
chancel. 

Over and over again, the priest 
who proclaimed the word of God 
was symbolized. The beams which 
upheld the roof pictured him to the 
people as supporting them by the 
teachings of Christ. The bell, too, 
which had supplanted the trumpet 
of the Old Law, represented him, so 
that it was a common saying that a 
prelate without skill in speaking 
was like a bell without a clapper. 
The hard metal of the bell was his 
fortitude; at the same time the link 
which fastened the clapper to it, 
was the moderation which should 
rule the tongue of the preacher, 
and the rope by which it was rung, 
was his humility. There was, fur- 
thermore, another interesting sym- 
bol of the priest, and that was the 
cock on the spire. “For the cock,” 
Durandus says, “ever watchful even 
in the dead of night, giveth notice 
how the hours pass, wakeneth the 
sleepers, predicteth the approach of 
day, but exciteth himself to crow 
by striking his sides with his 
wings.” Then he goes on: “There 
is a mystery conveyed in each of 
these particulars. The night is the 
world: the sleepers are the children 
of this world who are asleep in their 
sins. The cock is the preacher, who 
preacheth boldly, and exciteth the 
sleepers to cast away the works of 
darkness.” 

It was not, however, in its struc- 
ture alone, that the Gothic Cathe- 
dral taught eternal truths to the 
medieval folk: its slightest detail, 
the result of careful thought and 
loving workmanship, spoke elo- 
quently of the spiritual life. The 
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palm branch in the hand of a stone 
statue, the yellow robe on a figure 
in a stained glass window, each had 
its own meaning. Bishops wore 
miters as a matter of course; a 
hooded man was an abbot; doctors 
carried books, and a virgin was 
easily recognized by the lamp 
which was put into her hand; 
while a knight represented cross- 
legged could be none other than a 
Crusader. Any little child could 
tell that the cunning figures spring- 
ing from the corbels on the Cathe- 
dral walls, were the heavenly host 
come to take part in earthly cere- 
monies, while the gargoyles outside 
on the roof were evil spirits flying 
from the sacred building. 
Gargoyles, however, were not the 
only representations of animals 
found in Gothic Cathedrals. From 
the days of Adam and Eve in the 
Garden of Paradise, dumb crea- 
tures of various kinds had played 
a prominent part in the life of man, 
and thus, it was not to be wondered 
at that one of the most popular 
books of the Middle Ages was the 
“Bestiary,” a sort of natural history 
which recounted fabulous tales of 
animals in a curious mingling of 
truth and error. If a pelican carved 
on a projecting stone represented 
the Blessed Sacrament, it was be- 
cause the real bird pierced its own 
breast to nourish its young. And 
what more appropriate than the 
pheenix as a type of the Resurrec- 
tion since that bird was said to arise 
from its own ashes? Who would 
know St. Roche without his dog? 
and if St. Peter should fail to carry 
his keys, would not the cock beside 
him betray him? The dove with 
its brooding tenderness was the 
Holy Spirit, and the lamb was 
Christ, the Victim of Sacrifice. Of 
course the serpent was the evil one, 


while the yawning mouth of a hor- 
rible monster typified the infernal 
regions. In the famous sculpture 
at the door of the Cathedral of 
Amiens, “le beau Dieu” stands with 
His feet treading on a dragon, the 
devil; a lion, Antichrist; a basilisk; 
death; and an adder, sin; and this 
representation though a justly re- 
nowned one, is only one of many. 

Everyone is, of course, familiar 
with the lion which was made to 
stand for St. Mark; but how many 
know that it is because St. Mark’s 
Gospel is particularly the story of the 
Resurrection, and the lion typified 
the Resurrection since according to 
an old legend, his cubs are born dead 
and are only resuscitated after three 
days by the roaring of their sire? 
St. Matthew was represented by an 
angel or a winged man, as it was 
he who dwelt upon the human side 
of Our Lord. The heaven-ranging 
eagle was considered appropriate 
for St. John, and St. Luke, the nar- 
rator of the Priesthood of Christ, 
was known by the ox, the victim of 
sacrifice. Each of the Apostles, too, 
had his own distinguishing mark. 
St. Peter carried the keys, St. Paul, 
a book, St. Matthew had a purse 
and St. Thomas a _ carpenter’s 
square, and so on through the rest. 
But while to-day we have to study 
the carved figures and most likely 
refer to our guidebooks to see 
what they all mean, to the children 
of the Ages of Faith they were as 
familiar as were the features of 
their mother. 

Colors, too, in tapestries, paint- 
ings and glass, had each a special 
significance. White meant faith 
and innocence, joy and life; red was 
love, and more especially, divine 
Love, and sometimes the Holy Spirit 
Himself. Blue was heaven, fidelity, 
truth; yellow or gold the goodness 
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of God. Likewise yellow stood for 
marriage and fruitfulness, and even, 
on occasions, for such evil qualities 
as jealousy, inconstancy and deceit. 
Hence Judas was generally pictured 
in a dingy yellow robe which pro- 
claimed him at once the traitor. 
Green, the color of Spring, was 
hope, and often the crown of hope, 
victory. Violet was mourning, and 
black the universal emblem of sor- 
row, wickedness and death. 

Our own conception of certain 
numbers as being unlucky has its 
counterpart in the feeling for cer- 
tain numbers used by the builders 
of the Middle Ages. Only in their 
case, it was a religious feeling. For 
instance, the baptismal font was 
generally octagonal because the re- 
generation of the soul by water was 
supposed to complete the Act of 
Creation performed by God through 
the space of seven days. Seven it- 


self had many reasons for being a 


noted number. The great candle- 
stick of the Old Law was seven 
branched; there were seven Sacra- 
ments, and seven Gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, and seven Dolors of the 
Blessed Mother. Five was the num- 
ber of the Wounds of Our Divine 
Redeemer. Three, of course, stood 
for the Blessed Trinity and in hon- 
or of the Blessed Trinity, the bless- 
ing of the chalice at Mass is made 
with two fingers and the thumb be- 
neath. When three is multiplied by 
four, the number of the elements, 
earth, air, fire, and water, it signi- 
fied the earth made spiritual by 
grace. Hence there were twelve 
crosses used in the consecration of 
a church. 

Flowers, it goes without saying, 
were found everywhere as symbols. 
The palm branch stamped the mar- 
tyr, the olive branch meant peace. 
St. Joseph would be known by his 


lilies of purity, and St. Elizabeth al- 
ways had roses of charity in her 
gathered-up mantle. Geometric fig- 
ures, too, had their place in this al- 
most boundless symbolism. A tri- 
angle meant the Blessed Trinity; a 
square represented the earth; and a 
circle was intended to call to mind 
heaven and eternity. 

“What writing supplieth to him 
which can read, that doth a picture 
supply to him which is unlearned, 
and can only look,” a saying im- 
puted to St. Gregory, was probably - 
never more widely employed than 
during the Gothic Age. Sometimes 
a whole landscape was necessary to 
carry out an artist’s idea and in a 
tiny space it could be represented 
in symbols. Water was made by 
horizontal lines more or less undu- 
lating; wavy concentric lines be- 
spoke the sky. A stalk with several 
leaves showed that the action was 
taking place on the earth; while a 
tower with an angel on its battle- 
ments indicated heaven, though if 
a gateway pierced the tower, the 
scene was immediately removed to 
earth again. 

The author of Mores Catholici 
says, “the artists in the Middle Ages 
knew the necessity of making art 
symbolical rather than imitative,” 
and the details of the Gothic Cathe- 
drals were the result of that knowl- 
edge. There every heart could find 
its strength and solace. For the 
sorrowful, the instruments of the 
Sacred Passion were carved in the 
stone; for the penitent a cunningly 
wrought tapestry pictured the Good 
Shepherd carrying home His 
wounded sheep. The soldier gazed 
longest at the panoplied knight of 
Christ; the sailor was intent upon 
the ship, God’s Church, sailing on 
through sunshine and storm. Noth- 
ing was more worthy the thought of 
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the husbandman than the grapes 
and wheat, the symbol of the Di- 
vine Dweller in the Eucharist. Com- 
forting it must have been for the 
housewife to contemplate the dis- 
taff in the hand of the Blessed 
Mother, while the young maiden 
whose longings were for the clois- 
ter, must have thrilled with eager- 
ness when she beheld the wise vir- 
gins awaiting the Bridegroom with 
their lamps alight. Doubtless all 
the little lads and lasses in the coun- 
tryside had their special choice 
among the sportive animals or the 
graceful birds, the chiseled flowers 
or the painted figures in the great 
minster where Sunday after Sun- 
day, they sat in the shadow of a tall 
pillar or in the full blaze of glory 
from a colored window, awed by 
the mystery of the sacred place. If 
the sermon were tedious for young 
folk, surely nothing could better re- 
place it than the shivers of fear ex- 
cited by a grinning little devil on the 
rood screen, or the contentment 
and peace brought by beholding the 
happy cherubs floating on the clouds 
of the chancel window. 

It must never be forgotten that 
Christ founded His Church upon 
men and that He left to them the 
development of its human organiza- 
tion which was to preserve and 
spread the divine doctrine He com- 
mitted to them. Now this organi- 
zation grew just as any other hu- 








man organization grows, and it as- 
similated to itself whatever existing 
thing it found useful to its well-be- 
ing, always, of course, purified and 
Christianized. Thus many of the 
feasts of the Church supplanted 
pagan celebrations, just as various 
Christian practices came from prac- 
tices prevalent among the people 
who were converted. The vestments 
worn by the priest were the ordi- 
nary clothing used in the early ages 
and much of the ritual grew out of 
popular manners and customs. In 
the same way, symbolism was a 
growing thing, though it is ex- 
tremely difficult to trace many of 
the individual examples to their 
proper source. For while the 
Church did not hesitate to draw 
from the “common stock of signif- 
icant actions (and things) known to 
all periods and to all nations,” 
neither did she hesitate to employ 
actions and things to which she her- 
self gave a symbolic meaning or to 
which her children gradually attrib- 
uted one. 

In either case, however, the proc- 
ess was very natural and has been 
productive of untold good to the 
Faith. Especially was this true of 
the Middle Ages when the Church 
which belonged to everyone was a 
Credo, its Articles made visible 
through being wrought in stone and 
glass and metal and wood, for the 
simplest of her children to read. 























“A IS FOR ANDERSEN” 


By EpyTHE HELEN BROWNE 


“A is for Andersen, 
For sop, too, 
I like the first one best— 


Don’t you?” 


CHILD’S imagination is his 
throne. Under its ginger- 
bread canopy he beholds the world 
revolve on the axis of a peppermint 
stick. Here he relaxes in escape 
from realities, monarch over the 
Impossible. He commands the 
ocean to change into porridge, 
chairs into monsters, pinafores into 
pinions. This throne has a foot- 
stool upon which sit the Story Tell- 
ers—the brothers Grimm, sop, 
Carroll, Mother Goose and A. A. 
Milne with a robin in his cap. All 
are welcome until Hans Christian 
Andersen, the big Danish blond, ar- 
rives, his fairy tales in goblin pro- 
cession behind him. The juvenilia 
are shoved to the floor and Ander- 
sen succeeds to the stool as the 
favorite Story Teller. The one hun- 
dred and twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his birth in Odense, Denmark, 
occurs April 2d; it was a caprice of 
Fate to send a master craftsman in 
the art of make-believe into a world 
still wearing the grin of April Fool’s 
Day. 

Since 1835, when Andersen’s first 
collection of wonder tales appeared, 
he has been read by children every- 
where. His stories have been licked 
thin by the tongue of translation— 
fifteen languages have retold them. 
The “linen” Andersen, with kettle- 
bellied elves in carnival on the cov- 
er, is the limpest book in the nurs- 
ery. In Denmark he is the regular 
diet among flaxen children whereas 





—Anonymous. 


Heiberg and Ingemann are but oc- 
casional charmers. His caravan of 
tin soldiers and black-toothed 
witches have trekked across Eu- 
rope, though in France he is not 
popular. La Fontaine, with his 
delicate bugle of wit and wisdom 
blowing upon his fables, has taught 
the children to follow him. Young 
America at the rag doll age is 
brought up on prune juice, spinach 
and Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 

In common with taletellers An- 
dersen knows how deep plot should 
be sunk in story pudding, how 
small noses must smell the witch’s 
broth, how indispensable a prince 
is to a tale, how that inch of sen- 
tence, “There was once a...” in- 
sures a head start in interest. But 
the gift peculiar to him in its swing 
beyond average is his imagination. 
Who but he can make you believe 
that the princess felt the pea on the 
bedstead under twenty mattresses? 
His imagination is the magic contact 
with animals, supernatural beings, 
plants, inanimate objects and hu- 
mans that start canaries playing 
violins and field mice turning dis- 
taffs, jasmine roots solving a mur- 
der, a bottle neck chumming with a 
sausage, Olé Lukoéié commanding 
furniture to talk, and children 
frolicking through impossible ad- 
ventures. 

Characterization of birds and 
beasts is Andersen’s most surpris- 
ing pop of the imagination. He 
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does more than classify them, he 
gifts them with disposition. The 
toad is not only ugly but a conniv- 
ing mother-in-law; the hen is not 
only queen petticoat of the barn- 
yard but a stickler for higher edu- 
cation. His animals are never brute 
creations. The cat does not eat the 
canary nor does the boar stab with 
his humped snout. Animals are 
absurd or eccentric, as humans are, 
but never brutish. The antennz of 
human traits keeps the jungle in- 
stinct below ground. 

Animal vocabulary in the tales is 
inclusive enough for the gnat who 
wishes to say his prayers in Latin. 
Father Snail says “rum-dum-dum,” 
the toad says “koax, koax, brekke- 
ke-kex,” the night-jar says “croak.” 
But this animal eloquence is re- 
served for final judgment upon 
matters. For the most part speech 
among the animals is an echo of 
man’s gossip and palaver. Listen 
to Chuckie-low-legs, the hen in 
“The Ugly Duckling,” and imme- 
diately a shrewish woman is heard. 

There are interesting relation- 
ships among Andersen’s animals. 
Naturally the storks do not believe 
in birth control, so in those stories 
featuring the long legs and red 
socks there is a nestful of brothers 
and sisters. Wife toads have lazy 
husbands and rebellious sons and 
there is a cousinhood of cockchafers 
in “Thumbelisa.” The ugly duck- 
ling has a flirtatious father, not to 
mention the snubby brothers and 
sisters who highhat him. 

Every bird under Andersen is a 
creature of the mood of the story. 
Wherever a story is illumined by 
poetic conception the author intro- 
duces a nightingale. That Persian- 
pedigreed bird is the messenger in 
such a classic miniature as “A 
Rose from Homer’s Grave.” The 


placid swan floats upon a silver lake 
and carries the burden of the story 
of ideal existence and perfect be- 
ing. But the stork, the magic book- 
keeper of childhood, is Andersen’s 
pet, the popular figure in many 
tales. In his gallery of birds and 
beasts the “portrait” of that hectic 
hen, Chuckie-low-legs, is his mas- 
terpiece. In such stories as “The 
Wild Swans” and “The Marsh 
King’s Daughter,” there is no mere 
borrowing of the characteristics of 
humans but a complete exchange, 
a transformation of a prince into a 
bird, of royal profile into the pipe 
neck of a swan. 

In the floating kingdom of fairies, 
elves and goblins, Andersen’s im- 
agination takes a dainty, micro- 
scopic turn. He considered portable 
people, little folk one could fold 
up in a peapod, more astonishing 
and less terrifying to children than 
swollen ogres and giants. He dis- 
covered that where revenge, a fa- 
miliar element in the wonder tale, 
depended upon supernatural in- 
tervention, the needle spears of 
elves, as in that delicate tapestry, 
“The Rose Elf,” were more effective 
than the prickly clubs of monsters. 
So the diminutive actors wear 
crumb girdles and drown in a dew- 
drop. Thumbelisa, quite the queen 
of wee beings, sails on a tulip petal 
with white horse hairs for oars, and 
the flower king leads a wild life in 
a tulip cup. The rose elf, whose 
boudoir is the ear of a young girl, 
is the whisperer who furnishes the 
clews in a buttonhole drama. There 
is a pocketful of small creatures 
in “The Elf Hill”—elf servants, elf 
housekeepers, elf kings and elf 
maidens—but the opportunity for 
Andersen’s imagination to leap 
highest is at the elfin banquet. His 
description is rich: “The kitchen 
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was full of frogs on spits; adders’ 
skins with little children’s fingers 
inside; salads of mushroom-seed 
and toad stool spawn, wet mice’s 
snouts and hemlock .. .” 

To keep his curious people far 
across the borderline of unreality 
so that imagination has to reach 
for them, to preserve their unnat- 
ural identities, Andersen endows 
them with striking peculiarities. 
All the elves are left-legged and no 
elf is rich enough to own a shadow. 
The prima donna Snow Queen flies 
without wings. The stories noisiest 
with elfin hubbub are “Thumbelisa” 
and “The Snow Queen”; and like 
Chuckie-low-legs among the ani- 
mals, Olé Luk6ié is the master pro- 
file among hag heads and winged 
shoulders. The drowsy gentleman 
is a closely cut picture of Andersen 
himself. The story begins: “There 
is nobody in all the world who can 
tell so many stories as Olé Luk6ié! 
And such stories as he can tell!” 
Andersen was childishly vain of 
his mission as story teller. His abil- 
ity to charm thousands of children 
surely permits him the franchise 
of incorporating himself in one of 
the stories. 

Dim, darting figures of abstrac- 
tions are kin to the elfish folk in 
the tales. Death, Wind, Sleep, Joy 
and Sorrow step into the heat of 
the story plot in hailstone trousers 
and jacket, like Northwind, in 
green, leafy slippers like Spring. 
Realizing that children speculate 
a good deal about the wind—the 
genii in kites and sailboats—An- 
dersen keeps the four Wind Broth- 
ers busy and gives them the dignity 
of an historic setting in “The 
Wind’s Tale.” 

The calm tempo of flower and 
plant life enters into the tales. If 
sex abided in flowers surely the 


hyacinths and pert narcissi and 
roses would be ladies for they talk 
incessantly. But their speech is not 
mere snatchy gossip but sedate dis- 
course tinctured with philosophy. 
“The Garden of the Woman Learned 
in Magic” is a chorus of flower 
voices. The rose is hoarse because 
in every story where flowers bloom 
into speech it is either the eulogist, 
as in “A Rose from Homer’s Grave,” 
or a shy whisperer confessing her 
love for the nightingale, or a preach- 
er in a pulpit atop a thorny stzir- 
way. 

Andersen imagined flowers as 
pensioners of sentiment rather than 
as doers of deeds, so he allows them 
human emotions. Lightning pros- 
trates an oak and the violets weep. 
Buds creep out from under a flower 
and the stalk rises straighter with 
pride. The blackthorn bush bursts 
into bud in gratitude to the woman 
who stops to warm it against her 
own tingling body. The rose by Ho- 
mer’s stone is charged with intel- 
lectual emotion when in recognition 
of the poet’s work it strips itself 
of its petals to identify the illus- 
trious patch of earth. 

The potted plant, that mysterious 
broadcast of seed confined within 
a small area, is always a bribe to 
Andersen’s imagination. Flowers in 
a vase have no secrets. The roots, 
the pincers of story and romance, 
are gone, so imagination has no op- 
portunity to work. But what ver- 
tigo of life goes on within the con- 
cave walls of a flower pot packed 
with cozy earth and spiced with 
seed! Out of a flower pot Andersen 
plucks strange stories. In “The 
Rose Elf” a stout pot of jasmine is 
the damp vault of a skull. “The 
Angel,” a lovely lyric, is the glori- 
fication of a flower pot. From the 
slumber of a single barley corn in 
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the dark quiet of a pot of earth 
arises the tiny goddess, Thumbelisa, 
a mysterious commingling of soil 
and seed. The author environed 
plant and flower life because it is a 
negative existence harmonizing with 
the easeful, vegetative life of the 
child. Birth and death, twin anxie- 
ties of human life, are mere dis- 
placements in plant life with the 
span of growth undisturbed. 

To stir inanimate objects with 
life, to make a broom wash its whis- 
kers at the kitchen sink, to make 
the kettle turn up its spout in dis- 
gust at dirty pipkins, to give power 
to the darning needle to do its own 
cursing—thus to haunt the object 
world is a feat of fancy artistically 
accomplished by Andersen. Most 
children’s authors merely place 
their wand upon the stuffed shoul- 
der of a fireside chair and endow it 
with speech and movement. Ander- 
sen brings foil to the art. Objects 


are not only liberated but take ad- 
vantage of their state to pass a 


thought to the child reader. The 
sputtering little speech made by the 
fat bundle of matches in “The Fly- 
ing Trunk” is primer instruction 
on the decadence of the match from 
its childhood to its emaciated splin- 
ter age. The shirt collar, the dusty 
sunbeam, the red shoes, a quill pen, 
the greedy clothes-press, the chair 
cover that burst its seams laughing 
—all become the lively companions 
of the child. “The Steadfast Tin 
Soldier” is the most delicately con- 
structed of these types of story. 
Andersen did not gather the kettles, 
the tops and balls, the galoshes and 
red shoes which appear in his 
stories, randomly. The kitchen, 
abode of jellies, and cookies, is cu- 
rious territory to the child; toys are 
his confidants; wearing apparel, es- 
pecially gay shoes, tickle him with 


a sense of importance. Mindful of 
the child’s limited circuit of early 
knowledge Andersen builds high in 
fancy within it. 

In the tales boys and girls are 
shorn lambs of poverty. Their only 
treasury is an unending supply of 
brothers and sisters. The author 
himself had felt the twinge of need 
and so in producing his copy chil- 
dren, imagination codperates with a 
soft bond of sympathy. Little Tuk, 
stinted even on his name, is a pa- 
thetic little face; Karen squeezes a 
tear from the eye of even the in- 
credulous child; the old worn apron 
belonging to the small match beggar 
speaks eloquently for her distress. 
The crush of unnamed children at 
the gates of the story-teller’s imagi- 
nation, like the ragged Florentine 
in “The Bronze Boar” and the shab- 
by boy “whose sleeves did not cover 
his wrists” in “The Bell,” keep the 
heart tender in reading. Yet An- 
dersen’s children are exclusively 
Andersen’s. He creates vivid little 
men and women but they are stiff 
and straight in plasters of uniform- 
ly good behavior and so adhere to 
poetry and fable rather than to real 
life. If only perfect little Bertel 
would touch his mother’s spinning- 
wheel just once! If only pious 
John would stop praying and start 
a bonfire instead! Elise is a daz- 
zling little girl if she would only 
give her brothers a whack occasion- 
ally. A few spankings would re- 
lieve the goody-goody tedium. The 
bad robber girl who bit her mother’s 
ear in “The Snow Queen” is a wel- 
come sinner amidst a sisterhood of 
virtue. Pages glitter with the starry 
crowns and golden heels of prin- 
cesses and princes; but these chil- 
dren are only adornment. They do 
not contribute any real filling. 
Many a child has taken Gerda and 
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Kay to bed with her while the 
princes and princesses are left, fig- 
urines aloof on the bed posts. 

Life is a square to the nursery 
child with three meals and a bath 
holding down the corners of its day. 
But there comes a day unlike any 
other—a birthday. When a child 
is old enough to enjoy a birthday 
he comes upon his Golden Hour, his 
day of special sunrise. Andersen 
keeps step with the youngster’s 
glide of imagination that magnifies 
events; so most of the gala happen- 
ings in the stories, like the mer- 
maid’s first dive upon land and For- 
tune’s experience with the galoshes, 
concur with some child’s birthday. 
By thus hiving a tale under a birth- 
day Andersen wins the child reader 
half way. 

The adults, the mothers and fa- 
thers and sharp-chinned grand- 
mothers of the nursery tales, are 
either shod with the wooden shoes 


of peasantry or crowned with the 
purple plumes of royalty. A wash- 
erwoman gives coarse texture to 
Little Tuk’s story and a vain em- 
peror lends majestic cut to “The 


Emperor’s New Clothes.” There is 
this continual stubbing of brogans 
against the impertinent toes of 
court slippers. The poor spinster, 
the languid ladies-in-waiting, the 
struggling schoolmaster and the 
pale Princess are but a few folk in 
the grown-up parade. Adults in 
the stories make faithful clerks, 
swaggering soldiers, humble swine- 
herds and proper parsons; but they 
are limp lovers with no more ardor 
to woo than dry sticks. In “The 
Swineherd” the Prince will not give 
his lady a kiss until “ladies-in-wait- 
ing stood round her and spread 
their skirts”! Lovers, under the 
author’s taming of sex, are not the 
rapt humans of tradition but crea- 


nursery travelogues, 


tures of shell with but a nodding 
regard for one another. For the 
child, sex is still in eclipse; love still 
rests upon the bosom of a mother; 
so why should not Andersen treat 
the subject surfacely? 

Andersen was a chronic travel- 
er. His. leggings were caked with 
the soil of many countries and while 
one climate warmed his back an- 
other froze his nose. His autobiog- 
raphy is a skirmish of lines around 
the continent of Europe. Travel, 
landscape fever, burns throughout 
his stories. Some of the tales are 
some are 
broomstick rides through the skies, 
some seem hollow of all other virtue 
when descriptive passages of travel 
color them. “What the Moon 
Saw” is baggage from Greenland, 
from India, from Paris, from Pom- 
peii, from Venice, from Turkey, 
from the Tyrol, from China, from 
Copenhagen. In “The Garden of 
Paradise” an agile imagination 
transforms the wind into an aérial 
pullman. To-day, with aviators ex- 
hausting the sky of its magic and 
marvel, this tale of a journey above 
steeples loses some of its charm 
even for nursery readers. “The 
Bell,” a delicate vial of symbolism, 
contains some of Andersen’s choic- 
est descriptions of a foot journey 
across a Spring meadow. 

In the land of make-believe speed 
is supreme. There is rebound and 
instancy to the very word “magic.” 
Thumbelisa springs from a tulip 
within a few seconds of its plant- 
ing; the mermaid’s tail parts into 
legs with the rapidity of a “two- 
edged sword running through her 
tender frame”; the ugly duckling 
becomes a swan after a fleet glance 
into transparent water; Karen’s 
shoes grip her feet and she is raced 
away on adventure. So Andersen’s 
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travel stories run on a schedule of 
fancy by a telescoping of time and 
distance. Little Hjalmar takes a 
pajama cruise to distant countries 
and is back in time for morning 
cereal. A tide of years rolls over 
Inger in her sad story, “The Girl 
Who Trod on a Loaf.” Transporta- 
tion is miraculously swift. The 
bronze boar, an animated vehicle, 
dashes through the streets of Flor- 
ence sightseeing and the flying 
trunk takes off from a chimney in 
Norway and somersaults into Tur- 
key. This license with time and 
distance permits Andersen to still 
preach his word in the nursery even 
though his travel stories depart 
from the wholly imaginative. His 
native fjords, heaths, “gloomy for- 
ests” and “melancholy shores” is 
the landscape under which he most 
frequently tents these stories. “The 
Garden of Paradise,” “Little Tuk,” 
“The Wind’s Tale,” “The Marsh 
King’s Daughter”—all are roots 
from Scandinavia, just as_ the 
names of his children are typically, 
harshly Norse—Hjalmar, Bertel, In- 
ger, Ib, Gerda, Hans, etc. 

The story teller whose voice is 
but a rustle of pages, whose ges- 
tures are limited to a waving of 
daggers or exclamation points, 
must employ complex technique to 
make the written word hop with as 
much’ vigor as the spoken word. 
Andersen’s prose is bizarre and 
askew with mannerisms. His style 
is dizzy because it must substitute 
for facial expression, voice, gesture 
and pause. The two types of sen- 
tences running around his stories, 
like broken-down fences, hardly 
able to confine the exhilarated 
thought, are the exclamatory sen- 
tence and the ladder sentence of 
climax. “It was perfectly wonder- 
ful!”"—“You would scarcely have 


believed it!”—‘“Everything was 
most gorgeous!” The child loves 
these dashing expressions because 
of their go and swing, because of 
their recapitulation of something 
extraordinary and marvelous. In 
contrast to the exclamatory sen- 
tence, which dilates upon the mar- 
vel, the progressive form beckons 
to the reader and tempts him to fol- 
low on. In “The Bottle Neck,” the 
sentence, “the bottle was put into a 
large cupboard in a large room in 
a large house,” immediately prompts 
the childish question, “And then, 
what?” 

The prose of the Fairy Tales is 
zigzag because it has to wait upon 
such irregular structure as “once 
upon a time there was a wicked 
sprite, indeed he was the most mis- 
chievous of all sprites,” and, “A 
raven stood on the fence and 
croaked Caw! Caw! from sheer 
cold; it made one shiver only to 


think of it, the poor duckling cer- 


tainly was in a bad case.” Ander- 
sen catches drippings of childish 
expression to flavor his own. His 
prose is kept fresh by a sprinkle 
of colorful words and a ripe sup- 
ply of figures. Words as fragile as 
reeds furnish the bric-a-brac of 
such stories as “The Mermaid” and 
“Thumbelisa”; melancholy words, 
words with teardrops upon them, 
lie close to the grief of the woman 
in “The Story of a Mother.” His 
figurative speech is especially rich 
in simile. The dog “with eyes as 
big as saucers,” the wild dove “glis- 
tening like a pearl,” the sun, stand- 
ing “like a great shining altar”— 
every page of the stories is water- 
marked with imagery. 


Hans Christian Andersen is en- 
tombed forever in that most pre- 
cious shrine, the heart of childhood. 





THE COW 


By F. S. FinzGar 


ATRA was watching her chil- 
dren eating supper, and as she 
heard the vestibule door open and 
then Andrei’s steps on the thresh- 
old, she rose quickly from the table 
and hurried out. 

“Look, Katra, it’s trying to 
snow,” said Andrei and stepping 
into the light, shook the snowflakes 
from his hat and clothing. 

“Winter is coming,” returned the 
woman. Then in a lower voice: 
“Come to the barn with me, Andrei. 
I think Plavka is getting ready. I 
was worried all afternoon, wishing 
you’d come home early.” 

“Plavka? It’s too early yet,” 
thought the man. “But you can 
never tell what might happen. 
Well, may the good Lord and St. 
Stephan spare us from misfor- 
tune.” 

Katra lighted a lantern and fol- 
lowed her husband across the 
yard. 

Over the barn door Andrei had 
fastened an old quilt, to keep the 
cold air off Plavka, the cow, and 
now he carefully removed it and 
opened the door noiselessly and 
with great caution, as though this 
place contained his treasure; and 
upon entering he quickly shut it 
again. 

The cow looked at the man and 
woman with its large troubled eyes 
and groaned a greeting, and they 
stood at a distance and watched the 
animal. 

“She is restless,” said Andrei. 

“I thought so too.” 

“We'll have to watch her.” 

Waa © 

“Don’t be afraid, Plavka,” said 


Andrei tenderly, stepping to the 
cow, and patting her on the back. 
“We'll keep you company to-night. 
Don’t worry.” 

“Mm-mmoo...” The cow seemed 
moved by his tenderness. 

“Oh, wisdom!” exclaimed the 
woman. “I think she understood 
you, Andrei.” 

“Yes, I guess she did. Even ani- 
mals understand. If nothing else, 
they can tell who loves them and 
who doesn’t. Katra, throw a little 
litter under her and fix up her bed. 
It’ll be cold to-night.” 

Katra fetched a basketful of good 
dry litter and spread it out under 
the animal. 

“It would be best to leave her 
alone for a spell,” said the man aft- 
er a moment. “T’'ll eat my supper 
and then come back and stay with 
her till midnight. By then you can 
get yourself rested a little and re- 
lieve me.” 

“Just as you think best, Andrei,” 
returned the wife. “There isn’t any 

. any danger, is there?” 

“Don’t know. You can never tell, 
Katra. Misfortune seldom rests.” 

Worry held their faces in a tense 
expression. 

“Come,” said Andrei, and Katra 
followed him out. 

Outside the snow swirled madly 
in the sharp wind. “Well, thank 
God, we have a roof over our 
heads,” said the man. “She'll be 
all right, though,” he added loudly, 
as they entered the house. “No 
need to worry. Maybe the sudden 
change of weather makes her rest- 
less.” But his voice sounded false 
and forced, and Katra knew that he 
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was only trying to lessen her con- 
cern for the cow. 


Andrei went into the living-room, 
where the children immediately 
surrounded him and began search- 
ing his pockets, to see whether he 
had something for them, perhaps 
some dried fruit, honey-bread, or 
sweet roots. 

“Nothing this time, children,” he 
told them and lifted Stefancek to 
his shoulder. “Had no time to stop 
at Uncle’s, who has been sending 
you prunes and dried pears; and 
sweet roots don’t grow in that part 
of the woods.” 

Then, placing the little boy on 
the floor again, he changed his 
heavy boots for a lighter pair, while 
Katra brought in his supper. 

The children stood, sat and knelt 
—as their ages and sizes permitted 
—around the table, and affection- 


ately watched their father eating. 


“Children,” began Andrei be- 
tween spoonfuls of corn meal, and 
at once they all tried to come near- 
er him. They rested their little 
chins on their tiny fists and gazed 
at him in expectation. “We may 
get a little calf to-night.” 

“A little calf!”—in chorus. 

“We never had one yet,” said the 
curly-headed Dreyche. 

“That’s because we had no Plav- 
ka,” explained his sister Marica. 

“The neighbors already had two,” 
remarked Yanazek. 

“Now if we get a little calf,” the 
father went on, “Plavka will give us 
plenty of milk all through the win- 
ter. Besides, mother and I shall 
sell the calf and buy you shoes and 
coats and everything else you 
need.” 

“Oh, daddy, I want”—breathless- 
ly—“I want a pair of boots with 
red trimmings on the top.” 


“IT want a fur cap that I can turn 
down over my ears.” 

“And I want a woolen shaw! with 
nice little tassels all around it.” 

“You shall have everything you 
need, children,” smiled Andrei, in- 
terrupting the enumeration of their 
wants. “But it is all in God’s 
hands. If Plavka should take sick, 
she and the little calf might die; 
and then we could not get you boots 
and caps and shawls.” 

Andrei pushed the empty bowl 
into the center of the table. “Marica, 
take it to mother and ask her to 
come in, so we can pray.” 

The children began to discuss 
the coming of the calf. How big 
will it be? Will it be brown or all 
white? Will it low, like Plavka?” 

“Everything is in God’s hands,” 
repeated Andrei. “Let us pray, 
mother,” as Katra entered. “You 
and Marica can wash up after I go 
to the barn. And now we must all 
pray for a good purpose,” reaching 
for the large beaded rosary that 
hung on the wall. “It’s all in the 
hands of our Heavenly Father.” 

The large beads began to fall on 
the string. Andrei knelt at the ta- 
ble—Andrei, the priest of the house, 
his head low, resting on his hands. 
Around him were his five children, 
with their mother. The falling 
beads sounded like the knocks of a 
wanderer on the window at a late 
hour. .. . “Our Father Who art in 
Heaven .. . give us this day our 
daily bread .. .” 


Mother Katra did not go to bed, 
but waited for midnight, when she 
was to relieve her husband in the 
barn, sitting by the stove, elbows 
on her knees, half asleep, half 
awake. “Nothing to fear,” she 
mumbled to herself. “Andrei 
looked so confident.” Again her 
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eyelids closed for a while, but in 
her half-sleep she heard the wind 
whizzing and screeching around the 
corners of the house. She thought: 
“I'd go and see how things are, but 
he’d get angry, sure. And, anyway, 
he said he would call me should 
anything happen.” 

And Andrei, in the barn, sitting 
on a little stool, kept his eyes upon 
Plavka. He studied every move- 
ment the animal made. Only three 
years before he had lost a good 
cow. Like a bolt of lightning from 
a blue sky, the misfortune had 
come upon him: one morning he 
had found the cow dead. There fol- 
lowed then nearly three years of 
hard toil, thrift and _ self-denial. 
Milk for the children he had to 
buy from neighbors. For three 
years he had been more than care- 
ful with his tobacco, often mix- 
ing it with dry chestnut leaves; 


and throughout that time they had 
not eaten meat nor enjoyed a glass 


of wine. Now he again had a cow, 
this Plavka, a fine little animal, ly- 
ing there and getting ready to have 
a calf, and with it bringing happi- 
ness to the entire family. This cow 
meant to Andrei a thousand days of 
hard labor. He had swung the ax 
at least a million times before he 
could bring her into his barn. “And 
if everything comes out well,” he 
figured, “there'll be little to worry 
about this winter. Plenty of milk 
for the kids.” 

Then, abruptly, Plavka jumped 
up and began stepping about ner- 
vously. 

“I wonder ...” Andrei stood up, 
the heart shrinking within his 
breast. “Some are different from 
others.” 

The cow opened its mouth, stuck 
out its tongue and coughed. An- 
drei was alarmed. There was but 


one thought in his brain: “If I lose 
this one, too, God, what’ll I do!” 


Shortly before midnight there 
was a sharp knock at the window 
of the cottage. Katra awoke in- 
stantly and ran to the door, but An- 
drei had returned to the barn be- 
fore she came out. 

Expecting almost anything, she 
hurried across the yard, opened the 
door and looked in. There, beside 
Plavka lay a little spotted calf. She 
entered and in the light of the lan- 
tern saw that Andrei’s face was 
beaming with satisfaction. 

“Everything all right?” 

“Yes, thanks to Our Lord and St. 
Stephan,” answered Andrei. 

“Oh, you pretty little thing!” ex- 
claimed Katra and, bending over the 
calf, patted it gently on the head. 
“I worried so.” 

The woman looked up at her 
man, their eyes met, and then for a 
long moment they gazed at one an- 
other in silence, unconsciously feel- 
ing the exquisite satisfaction that 
they found in the event. Here—in 
this calf—was a reward for their 
toil. And such moments had been 
rare in their life, as rare as days of 
ease. 

“We'll appreciate it the more be- 
cause of the suffering and worry it 
has given us,” said Andrei with- 
drawing his gaze from the eyes of 
his wife. 

“God is good and we thankfully 
accept His gift,” added Katra. 

“And now, Katra, you stay here 
for a spell. I’ll go lie down a while, 
so I’ll be fit for work to-morrow.” 

“Yes, Andrei, go and rest up. 
You must be tired.” 

“And in case anything happens, 
call me.” 

The man took another look at the 
animals, opened the door, and 
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quickly closed it after him. Katra 
heard the whir of the wind through 
the opening and a moment later 
her husband’s voice: “How it 
drifts!” 


In the living-room Andrei paused 
by the bed where two of the chil- 
dren slept. “You all got a wonder- 
ful present to-night,” he said in a 
whisper. He was happy. Even if 
he had stopped to think of it, he 
perhaps could not have recalled 
when he had been happier. 

“T’ll just lie down on this bench,” 
he thought, “so in case anything 
should happen—oh, God, no... 
God forbid!” 

He stretched his tired bones on 
the bench alongside the stove. It 
creaked appealingly under his 
weight, or perhaps it sighed in a 
sort of dumb sympathy for the 
man. 

The warmth from the huge stove 
pleasantly soothed his tired body. 
He fell asleep. 

In the barn Katra sat in a basket- 
ful of litter. A train of pleasant 
thoughts ran through her mind... . 
She was mistress of a household... 
her children thrived on good food 
...» plenty of milk ... cheese... 
butter... she and Andrei were put- 
ting something aside for old age... 

A sudden noise yanked Katra out 
of her dream. Jumping to her feet, 
she saw Plavka feverishly moving 
around, shaking all over. 

“Plavka! What’s the matter, 
Plavka!” The woman was too 
alarmed to think of anything she 
might do for the animal. Then she 
saw how the cow staggered a little, 
how its legs began to sag, and, final- 
ly, how it sank, or rather dropped, 
to the floor. 

Katra wanted to scream, to cry, 
to do something, but could not; for 


a brief eternity she stood as though 
paralyzed. Then she dropped down 
in the litter beside the poor animal 
and passed her hands over its trem- 
bling, shuddering body. “Good 
God!” she said voicelessly; some- 
thing still held her by the throat. 

Then she leaped to her feet, 
dashed to the door and across the 
yard, oblivious of the driving wind 
and snow, and began hammering 
with her fists on the house door. 
Now the terror in her heart man- 
aged to force its way through her 
throat. 

“Jesus! Andrei! Help! Andrei! 
Plavka is dy-dy-ing! .. . Jesus!” 

Andrei jumped off the bench 
where he lay and for a second stood 
still in the middle of the room. 
“Dy-y-ing!” he heard Katra’s voice 
in the vestibule. The blood froze 
in his veins. Dying! 

The children awoke and, fright- 
ened and confused, began to cry, de- 
manding explanations. 

“God!” breathed Andrei. At last 
he realized what his wife had said. 
Plavka...dying! And, bareheaded 
and coatless, he bolted through the 
door and rushed blindly across the 
yard. 

Katra turned to the children. 
“Pray! Pray, Marica!” she stam- 
mered. “Lead them in prayer, 
Marica. My God...” 

She left the children and followed 
her husband across the yard. Her 
heavy shawl slipped off her shoul- 
ders, but she failed to notice it, as 
cold as it was. 

Plavka lay on the litter, apparent- 
ly lifeless. Andrei raised her head, 
but as he released it, it dropped in- 
to its former position with a heart- 
rending thud. “God!” The mus- 
cles on his face tightened. For a 
moment there was a look of rage 
and desperation in his eyes; then 
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the face relaxed, and the look in his 
eyes became soft pain. 

He turned to his wife. “God Al- 
mighty alone can tell us why this 
came upon us.” 

“But, Andrei, do we deserve it?” 
Her eyes were flooded with tears, 
but through them she looked at 
him beseechingly, as if seeking new 
hope, some sort of solace, in his face 
—in her man, the rock of her life. 

“I’m going for Krovec,” Andrei 
announced after a moment. “He 
may be able to save her.” 

“Yes, go. He knows about cattle 
and has a good heart.” 

“But the storm is terrible, and 
Krovec is getting old. He may not 
want to go cut on a night like this.” 

“Oh, go, Andrei, go and ask him, 
beg him as we beg God. Tell him 
that we all—our five children, you 
and I—all of us—kneel before him, 
our hands stretched out to him, 
and I know Krovec will come. He’s 
a good man.” 

“Yes,” said Andrei. “I go.” 

In a minute he was on the way to 
Krovec, the man who knew about 
cattle, a sort of veterinary, who 
lived in a nearby village. 

And Katra, standing alone in the 
yard for a few moments, heedless 
of the cold wind and whirling snow, 
whispered a prayer for the success 
of Andrei’s errand. Then she re- 
turned to the cottage, where the 
children hurried to her still sob- 
bing. She picked up the youngest 
one and said to the others: 

“Put on your clothes and take 
your blankets. We’re going to the 
barn to keep company with Plavka 
and her little calf.” 

Calf! Instantly the sobbing 
ceased and, while dressing, they be- 
gan to jabber about the newcomer 
in the barn. 

Mother carried Stefancek and the 


others followed in her wake. In the 
stable, they crawled on the hay and 
stared at the animals. 

“There’s the little calf,” cried 
Yanazek, after a while. 

“Plavka is asleep,” 
Francka. 

“She’s sick—very 
plained mother. 

But before long the children were 
asleep again, all except Marica, the 
oldest, who alone realized the seri- 
ousness of the situation. The girl 
sat in a corner saying a prayer she 
had learned from her mother. 

Katra, her head bent over the 
sleeping Stefancek, tried to lessen 
her feeling of misery by repeating 
the Lord’s Prayer. . . . “Give us this 
day our daily bread...” And every 
once in a while she clutched so at 
the child in her arms that it moved 
and cried out. She prayed, but 
without reason: she was a scared 
animal, with her offspring around 
her. Outside, Winter sang her 
cruel, bitter song, and here Plavka 
was dying—she might already be 
dead. Where would she get milk 
for the children?... 

Just before dawn she heard steps 
and voices in the yard. 

“Thank God!” she cried. 

Krovec had come. He was a 
kind-hearted, elderly peasant, who 
had spent many a night in the sta- 
bles in various villages. 

He examined the cow. “Fever, as 
I thought from what you told me,” 
he said to Andrei. “Dangerous? 
Sure it’s dangerous. But let’s hope 
for the best. We must do what we 
can, God’ll do the rest.” And he 
set to treating the animal. 

Twelve long, agonizing hours 
passed—an eternity, it seemed. No 
one spoke in the house, no one 
cooked, no one ate; the smaller of 
the children wept all day long. 


observed 


sick,” ex- 
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Late in the afternoon Krovec came 
again. The family stood around 
him as he examined Plavka and 
gave her more medicine. 

They waited... . 

Then Plavka moved, moved her 
eyes and tried to stretch her limbs. 

“She'll be all right,” announced 
Krovec. “Nothing to fear now.” 

Andrei looked at Katra, she at 
him. A sigh of immense relief 
welled from their breasts and tears 
glistened in their eyes. 

“Thank God! Thank you, Krovec. 
We'll never be able to thank you 


enough.” Both the man and the 
woman cried. 

“Don’t mention it, Andrei,” said 
Krovec, moved. “Glad to come, 
Katra. . .. My, but you’re bringing 
up a nice family. Mighty nice fam- 
ily, yes, indeed.” 

They saw Krovec across the yard 
and beyond the gate. Winter sang | 
her song, but to Katra, who walked 
behind the two men, it seemed that 
now there was a lustiness in it. 
There was a mad gaiety in the 
snowflakes, and their touch was 
pleasing to her cheeks. 





ASCETIC 
By BENJAMIN MUSSER 


THERE was no life within his eyes 
That lay like pools in moonless field, 
There was no hidden light to yield 
Promise of ultimate surprise. 


We could not stir, with quip or jest 
Or ribald story, one stray glance 
That said he gave us sufferance 

Or that we held his interest. 


No smile within his eyes, no sign 

Of having seen. .. . And then we knew 
He had beheld our tiny view, 

Had caught our vision thin and fine, 


Had seen the mysteries we behold, 
Had scanned our hell and paradise. 
It was enough. And now his eyes 
Had found the inner manifold 


And secret places, where there lies 
The solitary’s resting place... . 

O would to God that on my face 
There were no life within my eyes! 





THE DRAMA 


EDITED BY EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


I. DRAMATIC RHYTHMS AND MEI LAN-FANG 


EI LAN-FANG, “Foremost of 
the Pear Orchard” and Abbot 
of Ching-Chung Monastery, is the 
toast of the town. His art, gracile 
and persuasive, aloof and complex, 
exerts, despite the foreign falsetto 
of his speech and the incongruities 
of Chinese harmony, a lingering and 
compelling charm. So perfect in 
detail is the performance of his 
troupe that perhaps one does not at 
first appreciate that the plays have 
as definite a rhythm as the dances. 
The two one-act plays that are of- 
fered are dramatic trifles, neither 
subtle nor important. They were 
evidently chosen as sufficiently ob- 
vious in their content to be intel- 
ligible in pantomime. One can un- 
derstand how Hamlet in English 
might suffer in Peking. What lends 
so much interest to the plays, apart 
from the acting, is their proof that 
in the Chinese Theater, the drama 
has never been divorced from the 
dance. Indeed, Miss Soo Yong, 
whose excellent English has so im- 
pressed her audiences, explains be- 
fore the curtain that every Chinese 
actor must be a dancer as well. The 
fact is evident in their every gesture 
and particularly implicit in the 
work of Mei Lan-fang whose femi- 
nine impersonations are so much 
enhanced by the musical quality of 
his movements. 

The measure of those high 
pitched stage voices and the insist- 
ent beat of the hidden orchestra of 
strange instruments rings in one’s 
ears as one leaves the theater. Just 
so do Shakespeare’s pentameters re- 
echo from an empty stage. 


Some of our readers may remem- 
ber that in January we described 
Totenmal (The Call of the Dead), 
the experiment in a new form of 
dramatic art that is to be given in 
Munich this summer. In this Herr 
Talhoff has used his words as an 
accompaniment to his dances. Aft- 
er studying the art of Mei Lan- 
fang, we were particularly inter- 
ested in the letter from Mary Wig- 
man, the chief dancer in Totenmal, 
whose ideas were quoted in the New 
York Herald Tribune of March 2d. 
She writes: 


“The problem of the relation be- 
tween music and the dance may be 
regarded as solved. But the con- 
nection of the spoken word and the 
dance is still an open question with 
unlimited possibilities. In recent 
years I have been repeatedly ap- 
proached with the request to try to 
unite the dance with drama and 
poetry but it was only when I got 
to know Albert Talhoff’s work that 
my scruples were overcome.” 


There are many moments on the 
stage when words alone are entirely 


inadequate. A great actor can con- 
vey with one gesture what it might 
take many lines to express. We very 
much doubt if anything that Mei 
Lan-fang has to say explains the in- 
finite disgust of his delicate Ming 
Princess for the tawdry details of 
assassination and suicide which is 
inherent in his eyes and in the 
movement of his sensitive hands. 
It is entirely the accord of the act- 
ing to the rhythm of the music that 
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raises this little Grand Guignol 
thriller to a higher plane of art. In 
a lesser degree, Reinhardt’s produc- 
tions attained the same result. The 
rhythm of the “Marseillaise,” with 
Tilly Losch leading the mobs, was 
sustained throughout Danton’s Tod. 
The memory of the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream is one of continuous 
weaving movement between mor- 
tals and fairies in pursuit of airy 
fancies and illusive loves. The 
great success of Broadway we have 
always felt was due to Jed Harris’s 
having caught and played it in a 
steady rhythm of jazz. Our actors, 
unlike the Germans and Chinese, 
are unfortunately not trained in the 
higher forms of dance. 


“The dancer of to-day,” contin- 
ues Mary Wigman, “keeps turning 
to the theater, and yet the modern 
theater only uses him as a virtuoso 


in his own art or as an interpreter 
of secondary musical ideas. It is 
not only my needs as a dancer that 
induce me to codperate in Totenmal 
but I regard it as a duty which an 
entire generation of younger danc- 
ers has the right to expect of me as 
their leader.” 


When Miss Wigman goes on to 
say that “a dancer must remain in 
his own world of presentiment and 
allusion—of psychic vibration—in 
a word, an irrational world which 
may be described by words but can 
never be replaced by them,” we are 
not quite sure that we follow her. 
But we do feel that our stage is on 
the eve of a new and exciting de- 
velopment foreshadowed in the wis- 
dom of the East, and that there is 
much worth our study in the fine 
art of Mei Lan-fang. 

E. VR. W. 


II. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE 


Tue Appte Cart.—I hope Mr. 
Shaw will not die before he has 
written another play. Had The Ap- 
ple Cart come from the pen of any 
lesser person it would have been 
consigned to decent burial and ob- 
livion before any audience had been 
forced to take part for an hour and 
a half in a British Cabinet Meeting 
which, if properly conducted, might 
have adjourned in half an hour. 
Act I. endures from two-thirty un- 
til four o’clock, during which time 
most of the actors remain passive 
and somnolent in their chairs. 

Mr. Shaw, the dramatist, has al- 
ways been pursued by Mr. Shaw, 
the publicist. Had Shaw, the pub- 
licist, in the present instance, con- 
tented himself with a longer pref- 
ace and a shorter play, we might 
have had a fine one in the struggle 


of the individual against the crush- 
ing collectivism of modern society. 
As it is The Apple Cart is an en- 
cyclopedic farce—encyclopedic be- 
ing used in the sense of the political 
writers of the eighteenth century. 
It is an editorial on the advantages 
of a constitutional monarchy over 
pure republicanism, which has mis- 
taken its literary form. 

The kernel of the theme is given 
in the neatest speech in the play, 
most excellently delivered by Mr. 
Tom Powers as the King. King 
Magnus declares that he is the 
champion of the people; that he 
stands for idealism against expedi- 
ency and so stanchly has he with- 
stood the encroachments of corpor- 
ate business and politics that he is 
served with an ultimatum by his 
Prime Minister. Rather than cur- 
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tail his responsibilities he prefers 
to abdicate, but reserves the right 
of a private political career. Faced 
by the alternative of Magnus run- 
ning for Windsor and heading a 
new party, the Ministry swallow 
their ultimatum. As you can see 
the idea is not a poor one. The 
time of the play is in the future. 
The England shown us, however, 
seems rather a shoddy little isle 
with a garrulous and middle class 
ministry, including two ladies, one 
of whom excels in Cockney ditties 
while the other is an ill-bred old 
harridan. As an interlude to poli- 
tics we are shown the King in the 
apartments of the beautiful Orin- 
thia whose rather muscular cajolery 
cannot keep him from meeting 
Queen Jemima at tea time. It is be- 
side the Queen and her darning 
basket that Magnus hears in Act 
II. that the United States has de- 
cided to join the British Empire, 
and he declares that then England 
will have to fight a new War of In- 
dependence! 

There is something a little ap- 
pealing and pathetic about the many 
dull paragraphs in The Apple Cart. 
Mr. Shaw is an old gentleman. He 
has flashed the brilliance of his 
sometimes superficial wit upon 
many conditions and manners and 
yet he has arrived at three-score 
years and ten to make his mouth- 
piece, a monarch and triumphant 
woman, the wife. It must have 
been to keep up the tradition of his 
chr nic naughtiness that he dragged 
down his smart buffoonery to slap- 
stick when Orinthia tickles her re- 
luctant Magnus until they roll over 
from the sofa on to the floor. The 
American Ambassador, dressed as 
Uncle Sam in London, is the breezy 
type of the lesser movies. His only 
real drollery is when he remarks 


that he was brought up under the 
shadow of Ely Cathedral, as the an- 
tiques of England have gradually 
been transplanted across the At- 
lantic. 

This production of The Apple 
Cart by the Theater Guild is one of 
the worst in their history. Some 
kindly critic said that at least Lee 
Simonson had had a good time with 
the settings. He certainly spared 
both his imagination and his paint. 
Act I. is four bare walls with one 
British Coat of Arms. No. 10 
Downing Street must evidently have 
followed the cathedrals to America. 
Instead of modernity, Orinthia’s 
apartment is hung with stale red 
Victorian hangings that suggest 
that last Ibsen play. Act II. shows 
a few skyscrapers across. the 
Thames. With the exception of 
Mr. Powers and Violet Kemble 
Cooper’s Orinthia, the cast is slip- 
shod. Helen Westley seems even 
older than Mr. Shaw. Her strident 
screams may serve to wake the au- 
dience but do nct improve the play. 
The Apple Cart will be published 
next autumn. We hope it may 
prove better as a book.—At the Mar- 
tin Beck Theater. E. VR. W. 


EVERYTHING’S JAKE!—The bril- 
liant creator of The Old Soak, the 
“columnyist” of unfailing varieties 
of humor describes his play as a 
“rip-roaring alcoholic comedy.” We 
can vouch for the alcohol. Don 
Marquis has provided it in every 
act, in every scene, with such me- 
ticulous attention to detail and such 
deft turns of the wrist and anxious 
crooking of the little finger that we 
know the cocktails were perfect dry 
Martinis, one half Gordon’s dry gin, 
one half vermouth, with a dash of 
orange bitters,—just a dash,—and 
perhaps a soupcgon of maraschino. 
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Also we are convinced that the 
punch was a rum punch, one pint 
being mixed with four quarts of 
claret and two of Apollinaris. 
Charles Dickens should have been 
there to add a monumental feast 
to these cups of Olympus. 

Little wonder that we looked fur- 
tively around to see if Senator 
Brookhart was in the audience, but 
the nearest approach to the majesty 
of the Desert of Sahara was a very 
large policeman in the last row of 
the orchestra who seemed to be en- 
joying himself hugely, going off into 
roars of laughter at every turn of 
bacchanalian humor. 

As for the play itself, in which we 
suspect Don Marquis is guying that 
tall puritan in the steeple hat and 
black coat Kirby draws in the New 
York World, it is a harmless over- 
done mixture of the broadest farce 
with a hash of famiiizr plots, con- 
taining the big-hearted bootlegger 
and his three musketeers, one of 
whom is a “bar-keep,” his daughter 
who has been to Vassar and his 
faithful wife in the business of ho- 
tel-keeping with him. Paris lures 
and off they go under the tutelage 
of a near-countess who sets out to 
blackmail “Jake.” The head of the 
family, if crude and noisy, is no- 
body’s fool. “He only just kissed 
her when in a taxi and slightly lit.” 
“Ma” doesn’t know whether to be- 
lieve him or not and the Vassar 
daughter urges him to confession. 
“Tell me everything Papa, I’ve had 
a modern education.” Jake refuses 
to confess when he has nothing to 
confess. He loves “Ma,” he thinks 
a sight of her and he’s not going to 
be blackmailed or bulldozed by 
women good or bad. In this manly 
resolution he is upheld by his three 
cronies. 


Then there is a bank failure 


somewhere back in the States. 
Everybody discovers that each is 
bankrupt—and who cares anyway. 
If you have no money you can’t be 
blackmailed. Then the adventuress 
herself remembers the Countess of 
Billhorn’s whisky which Jake had 
promised to improve and the day is 
saved. Incidentally the Countess 
of Billhorn, played by Ethel Morri- 
son, was the one perfectly done part 
in the farce. Of the British Com- 
pany of Billhorn’s famous whisky, 
she is introduced to Jake and his 
family in Paris, a dowager with a 
deep voice and no inhibitions. She 
says what she thinks with force and 
vigor, and doesn’t know the source 
of her fortune has deteriorated in 
quality until Jake asks her to drink 
some of it. When she argues that 
it is still sold in the United States 
some one explains—“Our back is 
broken; our pride is gone; we'll 
drink anything.” 

Everybody roared his part in 
keeping with the spirit of the play 
and as the Bijou Theater is 
small the effect was deafening. 
Though with its usual share of vul- 
garities and profanities the play on 
the whole is just as described—‘“a 
rip-roaring farce,” which will harm 
nobody except those people who 
want to add an eleventh command- 
ment to the ten. They might call 
it a tragedy instead of a farce.—At 
the Bijou Theater. A. MCC. S. 


ResounD.—Donald Ogden Stew- 
art following the example of Philip 
Barry in Holiday wrote this play 
for Hope Williams whose first suc- 
cess was scored in Paris Bound. In 
this her latest vehicle her charac- 
teristic method of interpreting a 
part—all in one key—is perhaps too 
much in evidence, though this can 
be said for her diction that, if ex- 
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tremely monotonous, it is always 
clear-cut and she can be distinctly 
heard in any part of the theater, an 
achievement many players might 
do well to emulate. Nevertheless 
three acts of a too even tenor force 
the audience to wish that she might 
learn as the French say, “s’échap- 
per par la tangente.” But nothing 
happened to gratify this not unrea- 
sonable desire for a change of man- 
ner. She answers the telephone 
and implores her husband for his 
love in precisely the same key. 

Mr. Stewart’s play ‘is entertain- 
ing, nevertheless, for it sparkles 
with clever dialogue—in the first 
act particularly—and though all 
the young people concerned show 
signs in the second act of going out 
the deep end in the approved mod- 
ern fashion, the last curtain falls on 
the husband and wife clasped in 
each other’s arms and resolving to 
steer clear of the rocks in future, 
avoiding those rebounds likely to 
happen when the principals in pre- 
matrimonial love affairs meet again 
no longer free to evoke the ghosts 
of glamour. 

The author who has several books 
to his credit took the part of an 
amiable brother-in-law, Les Craw- 
ford, and Donn Cook gave a very 
acceptable performance of the 
young husband ensnared on his 
honeymoon by the scalp hunter who 
had thrown him over. Walter 
Walker was particularly good as 
the father of the family living his 
lonely life in Europe because his 
wife has tired of him. On the whole 
a pleasing enough comedy of the 
matinee order and tea at Sherry’s 
afterwards.—At the Plymouth The- 
ater. A. MCC. S. 


Sweet ADELINE.—We have often 
thought that one of the causes for 


the perennial popularity of musical 
comedy was the escape it furnishes 
to people with a parceled-off day 
into a kind of Alice-in-Wonderland 
world where sequence and logic are 
the last things thought of and 
events happen with the fantastic 
abruptness of dreams. 

Sweet Adeline has perhaps less of 
this quality than the usual musical 
offering of its type because it is of 
the year 1898 and most of the 
scenes are laid in Hoboken and New 
York so definitely and precisely that 
even the New York sky line of that 
period is seen from the rose-em- 
bowered beer garden of Herr 
Schmidt, whose charming, gentle 
daughter, Sweet Adeline, warbles 
softly for the entertainment of her 
father’s patrons. Helen Morgan, 
erstwhile night-club hostess, looked 
and acted the part perfectly, infus- 
ing it with that rarest of qualities in 
a musical comedy star a wistful and 
appealing charm, her voice in the 
songs, “’T Was Not so Long Ago,” 
“Here am I” and “Why Was I 
Born” having a romantic and muted 
quality that wholly conveyed the 
mood of the scene. Miss Morgan in- 
deed carries the production with 
able support from Charles Butter- 
worth as Rupert Day and Violet 
Carson as Dot, a piccolo player, to 
say nothing of an extremely good 
chorus of men’s voices. 

Most amusing were the costumes 
of “The Girls of the Gay Nineties” 
and the scenes which reproduced 
“McGowan’s Pass Tavern,” the bar 
of the Hoffman House with Bou- 
guereau’s “Satyr and Nymphs” and 
the roof of the Madison Square Gar- 
den. Jerome Kern’s music and Os- 
car Hammerstein’s libretto can hold 
their own with the revivals of the 
winter, and the only criticism we 
can make of this idyl of Hoboken 
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is that it is almost too long for the 
tired New Yorker, and almost too 
crowded with good things. But 
these are by no means common 
drawbacks on Broadway, and no 
one at least can complain of not 
having had his money’s worth.—At 
the Arthur Hammerstein Theater. 
A. MCC. S. 


Tue PLutocrat.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Coburn deserve a better 
medium for their talents than this 
second-rate adaptation of Booth 
Tarkington’s Plutocrat, by Arthur 
Goodrich, who seems to have made 
patchwork of what should have 
been a play: a result not infrequent 
in the dramatization of popular 
novels. This reviewer can recall 
only three plays taken from novels 
that seemed as good as their origi- 
nals—Peter Ibbetson, Tess and 


Becky Sharp, and the two last were 
largely carried by the genius of 


Mrs. Fiske. 

But the Plutocrat would tax even 
Charles Coburn’s powers to carry 
it through since it has only some 
faint vestiges of a plot, no suspense, 
no climaxes to speak of and is built 
around that subject almost as hack- 
neyed as the noble red man going 
towards the setting sun—the big- 
hearted pork packer on his first trip 
to Europe scattering largesse among 
the effete nations and otherwise 
making a loud and noisy nuisance 
of himself. Perhaps we don’t think 
as much of the Lords of Finance 


and Generals of Industry as we did 
in the dark ages of the industrial 
era; perhaps it doesn’t thrill us as 
much as it used to when we see the 
millionaire commanding smoking- 
room service with five dollar tips. 
Somehow all this has begun to seem 
old-fashioned and dreary even on 
the stage, and we are glad that in 
spite of their sins Mr. Mencken and 
Mr. Sinclair Lewis keep up the good 
work of guying our everlasting 
bumptiousness over merely ma- 
terial achievements. 

Mr. Coburn did all that he could 
with the empty part of the Ameri- 
can millionaire, well-aided by 
charming Mrs. Coburn as his jeal- 
ous wife (he actually spanks her in 
the second act), but the real hit of 
the evening was made by that clever 
and sophisticated actress Suzanne 
Caubaye as the lovely French 
widow carrying on an innocent 
flirtation with the Piutocrat who 
nobly decides, however, to stick by 
the family even as far as the retreat 
to Omaha, avoiding Paris altogether 
as no place for a good American. 

The play is clean and sometimes 
funny; and if they drink too much 
in the smoking-room scenes, and if 
the Plutocrat wins too much money 
at poker it is all in the picture 
which is fast becoming as old- 
fashioned as a Currier and Ives 
print of an American Gentleman’s 
Courtry Estate before the Civil 
War.—At the Vanderbilt Theater. 

A. MCC. S. 


Ill. PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 
1. March, 1929 


Street Scene.—An_ authentic 
picture of life in the New York 
slums, somewhat marred by the too 
faithful representation of crudities 
of conduct and of speech. All in all 


a masterpiece of its kind. The re- 
placing of the original cast, how- 
ever, has grievously detracted from 
the performance.—At the Ambas- 
sador Theater. 
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2. May 


JOURNEY’s ENp.—Here the War is 
viewed less as butcher work than 
heroism and pathos in the trenches. 
A fine play written with deep sin- 
cerity and _ directness.—At_ the 


Henry Miller Theater. 


Birp IN Hanp.—The doings in an 
old English inn for a day and a 
night form the subject of this de- 
lightful comedy in which John 
Drinkwater is at his best. Romance 
well combined with humor.—At the 
49th Street Theater. 


3. November 


It’s a Wise CuiLp.—As the title 
suggests this is a comedy of illegiti- 
macy but with no brief for the 
premises. Fairly amusing and well 
constructed.—At the Belasco The- 
ater. 


SuBway Express.—The scene of 


this murder mystery is in a region, — 


too well known to all of us, of slow 
torture. In the play somebody is 
killed between stations, put out of 
his misery quickly. As a thriller 
this not too-impossible drama seems 
to have caught the public fancy.— 
At the Republic Theater. 


4. December 


THE Sea GuLit.—Eva Le Galli- 
enne’s admirable revival of Chek- 
hov’s play, a page out of perished 
Russia well worth seeing as a pic- 
ture of life under the old régime.— 
At the Civic Repertory Theater. 


5. January, 1930 


BERKELEY SquarE.—One of the 
very best of the season’s offerings, 


interesting as being the repository 
of so many literary legacies, the 
hero losing his sense of the present 
to live in the romantic past with 
long dead ancestors. A vivid drama 
of mystery and illusion well out of 
the beaten Broadway track.—At the 
Lyceum Theater. 


BrokEN DisHEs.—The materials 
of this play while not novel—the 
theme is the henpecked husband— 
are so well handled that the result 
is most entertaining. It is also that 
rare thing on Broadway, a thor- 
oughly clean and wholesome drama. 
—At the Theater Masque. 


JUNE Moon.—An excellent satire 
on the song-writing profession with 
many humorous situations, alto- 
gether one of the season’s best 
comedies.—At the Broadhurst The- 
ater. 


6. February 


BitTER SWEET.—A pleasing oper- 
etta by Noel Coward, tuneful and 
romantic, with the familiar cut- 
back as a feature of the plot which 
concerns the elopement of a mid- 
Victorian young lady with her mu- 
sic teacher and the subsequent 
tragedy. A chorus of Green Car- 
nation zsthetes might have been 
omitted.—At the Shubert Theater. 


Ir Never Rains.—A California 
comedy of youthful romance with 
side issues in real estate. Fairly 
entertaining, at least the general 
public seems to find it so.—At the 
Bayes Theater. 


THE First Mrs. Frazer.—This is 
a comedy of the marital troubles of 
a Scotchman who insists on being 
divorced from his first wife only to 
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go from the frying pan into the fire. 
As his first wife possesses a sense 
of humor the satirical possibilities 
of the play are made the most of. 
The situations while strictly modern 
need not be taken too seriously.— 
At the Playhouse. 


7. March 


CHILDREN OF DARKNESS.— 
A powerful, unpleasant play in the 
manner of Wycherly and quite as 
outspoken; the scene being a board- 
ing house attached to Newgate jail 
and the characters criminals await- 
ing trial or execution, with the jail- 
er’s wench to lighten the tedium of 
their days. This part is admirably 
done by Mary Ellis, but the play is 
not for young people, being as gross 
as it is powerful.—At the Biltmore 
Theater. 


RutH Draper.—Marvelous im- 
personations by this genius of an 
impersonator, which everyone 
should see to learn how unneces- 
sary after all are a full cast and 
elaborate scenery.—At the Comedy 
Theater. 


DeatH TAKES A Hotipay.—The 
most beautiful play in New York, 
whose theme is the desire of Death 
to cease his activities for three brief 
days and perhaps in that time win 
for himself the sweetness of human 
love. This he does, his beloved be- 
ing a beautiful girl, the only mem- 
ber of a houseparty in an old castle 
who pierces his disguise and gives 
him her heart. The drama is satu- 
rated in the atmosphere of poignant 
beauty and mystical vision. No one 
should miss this play.—At the Ethel 
Barrymore Theater. 








The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THe WoRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





SOME HUMBLE ENGLISH MARTYRS 


N all ranks we find them, gallant 

confessors of the Faith,—Eng- 
lishmen, Welshmen, Scotchmen, 
Irishmen, noblemen, schoolmasters, 
artisans and laborers, men who left 
mansions, manor houses, thatched 
cottages, to tread that thorny path 
which led to the gallows of Tyburn, 
York, Winchester or elsewhere, to 
meet a cruel death with that steady 
constancy given by God to those 
who go to Him through the gate of 
martyrdom. Some are well known 
to us by the publicity given by their 
trials, others have become mere 
names to the layman, echoes only 
of a bell which rang loud and clear 
in a time of tribulation. Here and 
there, we recall an incident which 
impressed its seal upon the mind of 
a coutemporary, handed down to us 
through the centuries, a memory 
like a flower hidden in a hedge, yet 
permeating the distant air with its 
fragrance. Thus we are told of 
Humphrey Prichard or Griffiths, a 
Welsh ostler who served at an inn 
kept by a Catholic widow—the St. 
Catherine’s Wheel—at Oxford. 

There was less risk for a priest at 
an inn than in any other house 
owing to the publicity and the fre- 
quent coming and going of stran- 


gers. Both servant and mistress 
contrived to harbor priests, to fur- 
ther their mission, provisioning 


them for their secret journeys, con- 
cealing them while on duty in the 
neighborhood. So both carried on 
their faithful work for twelve years. 
Finally the suspicions of the officers 
of the University were aroused and 


one midnight in June the tavern 
was raided while it was wrapped in 
sleep. 

In the search for priests, the pur- 
suivants found two well known to 
them and a layman, a gentleman 
who had come to visit Fathers Ni- 
chols and Yaxley. The next day, 
priests, gentleman, inn-keeper and 
ostler were brought up before the 
vice-chancellor of the University 
and the doctors,—ali five loaded 
with chains. They were charged 
under the act of 1571 which de- 
clared it high treason te celebrate 
Mass, to be a priest or to harbor 
one. The widow was found guilty 
of harboring, her goods were for- 
feited under the law of premunire 
and she was sentenced to imprison- 
ment for life. The four men were 
condemned to death by hanging. 

The ostler died the last of the 
four. As he mounted the ladder he 














declared himself a Catholic and 
willing to die for his faith. “Poor 
ignorant fellow!” called out a Prot- 
estant minister, a looker-on, “thou 
dost not know what it is to be a 
Catholic.” 

“Indeed, I know very well,” re- 
plied the ostler. “I know what I 
am and that I am here to die for it.” 
He went cheerfully to his death, 
July 5, 1589. 

There must have been some out- 
standing quality of charm and sim- 
plicity in Ralph Milner’s character 
to endear him to those with whom 
he came into contact. Yet he was 
an old man, married, with seven 
children and utterly illiterate. We 
see him like one of those costly 
pieces of alabaster behind which a 
light is placed to demonstrate its 
pellucid beauty, a figure illuminated 
by an inner shining sanctity. 

He had been struck by the dif- 
ference between the conduct of his 
Catholic and Protestant neighbors, 
made inquiries concerning the Cath- 
olic faith, received instruction and 
became a convert. The very day 
he made his First Communion he 
was arrested and committed to 
Winchester jail. 

He was in prison for some years 
and his innate sweetness of disposi- 
tion, his honesty, his trustworthi- 
ness commanded his jailer’s respect 
and evoked an extraordinary situ- 
ation which seems incredible. Here 
was a man thrown into prison on 
the charge of high treason—accord- 
ing to the Act of 1581 which made 
it a penal offence to be a convert to 
the Catholic faith—yet so highly 
considered by his jailer that he al- 
lows his prisoner to go outside, 
transact his business for him as 
well as his own, permits him to re- 
ceive his own friends and even in- 
trusts the prisoner with the keys of 
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the prison! What a wealth of hon- 
esty, good faith, pure holiness and 
the recognition of it is implied by 
this situation! 

Ralph Milner utilized his liberty 
to serve his miserable fellow cap- 
tives; he collected alms outside for 
them, he searched out priests and 
introduced them into the prison to 
administer the Sacraments. So he 
labored in and out of the prison for 
some time until he was again ar- 
rested outside with a priest on the 
way to Winchester. Ralph Milner 
was tried and condemned to death. 

There were many who were im- 
pressed by the gentle saintliness of 
the good old man and they brought 
his seven children to the foot of the 
gallows to plead with him to con- 
form and to save his life. The fa- 
ther blessed them, wished them no 
greater happiness than to die for the 
like cause for which he was going 
to die. He prayed until the cart was 
drawn away from under his feet. 
He suffered, July 7, 1597. 

Marmaduke Bowes was a gentle- 
man of ancient lineage who con- 
formed to the Protestant faith, but 
was at heart a Catholic. He was 
condemned to death for having 
given a cup of beer to a priest on 
horseback outside his own door. 
When he heard that this priest, 
Hugh Taylor, had been arrested, he 
rode to the assizes of York to speak 
on his behalf. He was questioned 
about himself and a man denounced 
him as one who had relieved the 
priest. Marmaduke Bowes con- 
fessed himself a Catholic and was 
hanged with Taylor at York, No- 
vember 21, 1583. 

The youngest of the martyrs was 
James Bird who was only nineteen 
when he was executed. He had 
been brought up as a Protestant but 
became a Catholic during his so- 
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journ at Douai College, then at 
Reims. When he returned home he 
refused to conform but was offered 
his life if he would go only once to 
the Protestant service. His father 
implored him to comply. In an 
agony of entreaty he reminded his 
son of the obedience which had al- 
ways been so cheerfully given. 
“Comply—only this once.” James 
replied that he would have obeyed 
if he could without offending God. 
The boy was hanged at Winchester, 
March 15, 1591. 

A heart-rending 


incident oc- 


curred shortly after his death. Ac- 
cording to custom, the dead boy’s 
head was set on a pole over one of 
the gates of Winchester. The fa- 
ther passed through the gate and 
looked up. Through blinding tears, 
he fancied that his son’s head was 
bowed in reverence, “Ah, Jimmy, 
Jimmy!” cried the heart-broken 
man, “who not only living wast ever 
obedient and dutiful, and now also 
dead, payest reverence to thy fa- 
ther . . . How far from thy heart 
was any will for treason or any 
other wickedness!” L. HAYEs. 





A GLIMPSE OF THE SOVIET PARADISE 


**TMAGINE an ordinary well-sized 

house, with 42 rooms which 
used to shelter about 42 people in 
the past days. Well, at the present 
time, in spite of broken staircases, 
dilapidated ceilings and a practi- 
cally dismantled roof,—the same 
house is inhabited [sic] by no 
fewer than 352 men, women and 
children and we are amongst 
them.” 

Thus runs a pathetic letter from 
an old Russian journalist, irre- 
vocably stranded in Moscow. The 
first reading verily gives one the 
idea of a badly organized lunatic 
asylum or a living cemetery. As a 
matter of fact, it is neither, but just 
the very usual sort of a house, run 
on strictly Communistic lines. 

Lucky is he who can boast of 
having a corner all to himself in a 
real room. Some of the 352 tenants 
are packed into damp dark cellars 
and drafty attics. To their hapless 
lot falls to suffer cauldron-like heat 
in the summer and to put up with 
frozen limbs through the long 
months of the Northern winter. 


But this is all education and one 
dare not grumble for fear of being 
allotted still worse quarters. 

The journalist had once a flat of 
his own in the house. The local 
Soviet speedily “nationalized” it, 
leaving him a none too spacious 
study and a tiny lumber room. His 
family numbered ter at the begin- 
ning and they had to crowd into 
these premises without any argu- 
ment or protest. Later, however, 
their number dwindled to two. A 
dry, brief, almost lifeless enumera- 
tion of deaths is something of a 
document in itself. One feels that 
the writer is past realizing any per- 
sonal grief. It is something like 
sorrow frozen into utter inertia. 

Thus he was left alone with his 
sister. 

Thereupon the ever watchful 
House Committee (composed en- 
tirely of the Cheka men), judging 
their accommodation to be unneces- 
sarily large for their needs, forcibly 
installed four married couples into 
the tiny lumber room, unfit to give 
proper shelter to one person! The 
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man’s study was soon after invaded 
by five other tenants, all nominees 
of the same Committee. A tiny 
strip of space, underneath a win- 
dow, which would not shut, was 
graciously allowed to the former 
owners of the flat. The broken 
window soon proved a blessing in 
disguise. 

“We might be reconciled to this,” 
he writes, “were it not for the fact 
that all our co-lodgers are too quar- 
relsome and come home drunk 
every day. Fortunately most of 
them are at work by night and so 
we do get a little rest,—however fit- 
ful. Otherwise we could not stand 
it.” And, as one reads on, one 
wonders involuntarily how they can 
stand it at all. 

Those five enforced lodgers, 
packed into one room with them, 
are the honest members of the 
working proletariat. Angry at be- 
ing pushed into such close quarters 
with the despicable bourgeois, they 
vent their hostility in constant tire- 
less spying. Any innocent remark, 
dropped either by the journalist or 
his sister, gets immediately misin- 
terpreted and, thus twisted, reaches 
the ears of the Communist House 
Committee—more often than not 
with most dire consequences for the 
victimized brother and sister. And 
speaking in any foreign language 
means asking for direct trouble. 
The two live on, steadfastly refus- 
ing to grow aware of their horrible 
surroundings. This is their only 
salvation. 

Any home occupation is out of 
the question. “I have grown so 
stupid that I can read nothing,” 
writes the man—formerly a well- 
known and capable’ war-corre- 
spondent of the biggest daily paper 
in Russia. And what reading and 
thinking, let alone writing, can be 





possible in an atmosphere of con- 
tinuous swearing, brawls and 
drunkenness? 

Yet another of the delights of this 
life is that the electric light went 
wrong some three years ago and un- 
der the present conditions no one 
can be found to put it right again. 
Thus in winter the crowded, noisy 
evil-smelling house is early plunged 
into darkness, all the more sinister 
for the very fitful glimmerings of 
rare and precious candles. As to 
the stairs, they have long since been 
bereft of their banisters. In the 
summer they are slippery with 
carelessly splashed water and refuse 
flung out of all doors. In the win- 
ter they are well-nigh impassable 
because any spilled water becomes 
at once ice. Broken limbs and even 
fatal accidents do not arouse any 
comment whatever: they are re- 
garded as commonplace occur- 
rences. 

The House Committee has drawn 
up certain rules for keeping order 
and cleanliness. The first is an im- 
possibility in view of the terribly 
crowded space: tenants just cannot 
help pitching into one another’s be- 
longings and allotted corners and 
the direct result is quarrels with- 
out end. There is no one to arbi- 
trate in matters of most trivial dis- 
pute so that most quarrels end in 
blows and sometimes bloodshed. 
What regards cleanliness, although 
the tenants are virtually expected 
to perform certain duties, such as 
the sweeping of the rooms, the yard 
and the stairs—they are not given 
any implements to do the sweeping 
with and the House Committee has 
long stopped insisting on compul- 
sory tidiness. As a consequence, 
the house very much resembles a 
pigsty on a gigantic scale. 

The journalist and his sister are 
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employed at a Commissariat. They 
return from their work, cook their 
miserable food on an oil stove (the 
house kitchens are tacitly reserved 
for the privileged tenants), eat it 
hurriedly to save their poor bit of a 
candle, spread out their tattered in- 
adequate bedding (all proper beds 
have long since been confiscated) 
and then try to sleep. But real 
sleep is more or less unthinkable 
till the small hours of the morning: 
a Soviet club is in an opposite flat 
and it holds its nightly meetings 
from midnight right till 4 a. m. 
When the club wants to have an 
extraordinary meeting, the ground 
floor of the house is swept clear, 
which means that its tenants are 
turned out somewhere, anywhere, 
and mostly have to spend the night 
under the open sky, unless they 
choose to hide themselves in an al- 
ready overcrowded cellar, where 
men and women and children are 
huddled together in four layers and 
where people sometimes sleep just 
sitting on the floor. 

As to the proper communal life 
in the house, it is all wildness and 
riot. Tenants assiduously avoid 
one another on the ground that any- 
one might be a Cheka spy in dis- 
guise. What _inter-relationship 
there does exist is chiefly based on 
mistrust, hatred and almost animal 
fear. Five murders and four sui- 
cides happened in that one house 
alone during a period of six months, 
and not a day passes but some ten- 
ani gets seriously injured in some 
drunken row or other. But such 


cases are not necessarily reported 
to the House Committee: perhaps 
they are just considered as some- 


what painful developments of real- 
istic Communism. 

The latter is practiced by the ten- 
ants very widely and effectively. 
Locks and keys have outlived their 
purpose. One’s pockets alone are 
safe receptacles and that not al- 
ways. But they are hardly big 
enough to be used as one’s whole 
pantry and larder. 

In an outside building the local 
Soviet holds its musical club and 
this is a strikingly illuminating de- 
tail. 

The journalist possessed a won- 
derful old piano—once touched by 
the hands of Rubinstein and other 
great composers. Of course, like 
everything else, it was duly seques- 
trated and taken to that musical 
club along with some fifty other 
pianos. Their fate was deplorable. 
The Communist members invented 
a merry game: they would get hold 
of a piano and send it spinning 
across the floor to the farthest end 
of the room and yell with joy as 
each instrument would crash into 
pitifully countless pieces. 

The wonder is that, living such a 
life, the old journalist and his sis- 
ter have not quite lost their hope 
for something better to turn up 
soon—some time. And huddled 
into their tiny corner, with five wild 
intruders of another world and 
quite different mentality, to say 
nothing of breeding and ideals— 
these two outcasts seem to find a 
spare minute for crossing them- 
selves and uttering a hurried whis- 
pered prayer—otherwise the ending 
of a single day would bring black- 
est despair in its wake. 

EpitH M. ALMEDINGEN. 











Yves DE Paris 
The Man and the Writer 


WHEN I began this present work, 
and even when the end of my re- 
searches seemed in sight, Yves de 
Paris was scarcely more than a 
name to me. Or rather I regarded 
him as one of those fictitious beings 
whom we create for ourselves and 
who incarnate for us the sovereign 
spirit and perfection, the idea in 
short, of an epoch or a movement. 
As it turned out, I was gradually 
approaching him, and Camus, 
Binet, Bonal and other lesser lights 
were a first sketch and a prepara- 
tion for him. To me he appears 
the archetype of Devout Humanism, 
a Marsilio Ficino who could have 
written [Introduction de la vie dé- 
vote, a Francois de Sales who could 
have sustained the nine hundred 
Mirandolian theses of Omni re sci- 
bili, a Sadolet at once refined and 
popular, who had deserted the 
tongue of Cicero in favour of the 
French, which with him possessed 
the persuasive flexibility of a Féne- 
lon or a Malebranche. That such a 
man could ever have existed in flesh 
and blood during the seventeenth 
century seemed too good to be true. 
The hope of meeting this devout 
Plato under the Franciscan—nay, 
the Capuchin—serge would assur- 
edly never have occurred to me; the 
miracles of nature, of human gen- 
ius, and of grace, are in sober truth 
perpetual and confounding. 

Contemporaries, however, seem 
to have recognised the merits of 
this amazing man, whom the editor 
of his posthumous works described 
as “the genius of his century, the 
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leading writer of his time, and the 
pride of his Order by his life, equal- 
ly devoted and learned.” But what 
is most surprising of all, it would 
seem that even before the death of 
P. Yves of Paris, the blight of obliv- 
ion had begun to fall upon him, a 
blight which for more than two 
centuries has steadily deepened. 
From 1679, some years after the 
death of P. Yves, one of his most 
enthusiastic admirers, the cele- 
brated Benedictine Hugues Ma- 
thoud, raged over this increasing 
indifference. Writing from the 
Baths of Bourbon to the Abbé de 
S.-Martin, he demands: “Can any 
explain the profound silence kept 
by the Capuchins on the subject of 
their Pére Yves? Is it not heart- 
breaking and bewildering? In this 
hole where all France drinks or 
bathes, there are several of the Or- 
der whom I harass with these ques- 
tions, but some are utterly silent, 
while others compress their lips.” 
The Abbé de S.-Martin on his side, 
annotating his friend’s letter before 
tabulating it, shares Mathoud’s in- 
dignation— me querimoniz con- 
scium multus profiteor, he remarks 
—and echoes the bitter complaint 
of that criminal silence of the Ca- 
puchins—de Yvone nostro silenti- 
bus perperam capucinis. 

It was but too true; the Capu- 
chins down to our own day have 
practically done nothing to pre- 
serve the memory of one of their 
greatest men. Did the bizarrerie or 
daring of certain ideas of P. Yves 
alienate confidence? I think not, 
for some of his own contemporaries 
loved and ranked him highly, and 
proofs exist that he might have oc- 





























cupied some of the most important 
posts of his Order. But he lived 
too long. When he passed on, aged 
more than eighty years, the beaux 
jours of Devout Humanism had al- 
ready set; high Platonic specula- 
tions were done with, the seeking 
spirit was bridled, confiding and 
generous ardour quenched, all the 
bright optimism of the epoch over- 
cast. The Capuchins of 1669, who 
had not read P. Yves or who 
shrugged their shoulders at his 
name, were contemporaries of Ni- 
cole or Bouhours. Although doubt- 
less as refractory as P. Yves him- 
self to the temper of Port-Royal, 
they yet accepted all the other disci- 
plines, disheartening or wholesome, 
of the grand siécle.... 

A happy chance put me on the 
track of this forgotten Capuchin, 
such a chance as P. Yves would at- 
tribute to the conjunction of plan- 
ets or to the secret direction of an- 
gels. I met him in a natural place 
where I had not thought of looking, 
namely, in a Catalan memoir of 
Raymond de Sebonde. In one of 
the chapters of this book, the au- 
thor, a favourite pupil of Menendez 
y Pelayo, mentions the chief “nat- 
ural theologies” written since the 
famous Liber Creaturarum, trans- 
lated by Montaigne, and among 
them that of P. Yves. 

Being fortunately in Rome where 
old religious books are to be found 
more easily than at Paris, I could 
soon put my hand not only on the 
masterpiece of Yves de Paris, his 
Théologie naturelle, but also on ten 
more volumes of his. What a daz- 
zling surprise, what a perfect joy! 
Poggio could scarcely have been 
more excited when he discovered 
the Institutions of Quintilian in the 
oubliettes of Saint-Gall! Compared 
with this luminous genius, Riche- 
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ome, whom I was then studying, 
Binet, and the rest seemed so poor 
that for a moment I was tempted to 
leave them on one side. Yet, had I 
done so, one of the most consoling 
results of my researches would 
have been lost, the conviction that 
such men are only exceptional 
through gifts of mind or of style, 
and in all else continue an ancient 
and universal tradition. With the 
exception of Bonal and Francois de 
Sales, P. Yves is head and shoul- 
ders above all writers already men- 
tioned in these pages, but he is of 
the same stock. 

An archivist could doubtless re- 
construct the exterior life of P. 
Yves, but at present we have only 
a few data. Capuchin annalists say 
that in 1620, at the age of thirty, he 
was admitted into the Order, and 
that he died aged eighty-eight, in 
October, 1679. As his name in reli- 
gion indicates, he was born in Paris, 
in the last decade of the sixteenth 
century, but I cannot find his fam- 
ily name. Doubtless of the noblesse 
de la robe (legal profession), he 
came certainly of a good and 
wealthy family; his Gentilhomme 
chrétien shows him familiar with 
the usages of the great world, as 
when he describes— 

“Those dances taught at the 
Académies that render the body 
flexible, supple, quick, every move- 
ment following the rhythmic har- 
monies and intervals of the violins. 
. .. With the foils again, each mo- 
ment has its movement, the advance 
or retreat, the same blow guarding 
and thrusting, parrying and wound- 
ing the adversary .. . In the riding 
school the body flies without wings, 
is thrown, recovers the saddle, per- 
forms a thousand surprising feats 
as though without bones or grav- 
ity, in a word as though they had 


















anticipated the lightness of the 
Blessed. . . . The chiefest exercise 
is to ride well . . . It is impossible 
not to love a horse, so generously 
docile to man . . . and one’s love 
shows itself in care for one’s beast, 
studying its temperament and the 
outward characteristics of its good 
qualities.” 

The entire outfit of this contem- 
porary of Binet and Garasse is that 
of a gentleman; he is as delicate as 
Fénelon: even when writing of wom- 
en, his breeding is perfect, and with 
the exception of a single too out- 
spoken line every word can be 
quoted. The patron he chose on 
entering Religion shows us his first 
profession. As a promising young 
advocate, so we are told, his elo- 
quence impressed his contempora- 
ries—in ipso galliorum primo se- 
natu eloquentiz forensis laurea 
sublimis. “He shone in his youth,” 
according to the Capuchins, “in the 
most famous Parlement of the 
world, admired, where others had 
scarce learned how tostammer.” . . . 

Although no details are known of 
the circumstances that decided his 
religious vocation, to enter the Ca- 
puchin Order was for him a simple 
and wholly natural step. Plato, 
Epicurus, Seneca would have done 
the same, had they known the true 
God. 

Yves de Paris would seem to 
have been wholly happy in his vo- 
cation. Frankly he does not seem 
altogether to correspond to our 
modern idea of a Capuchin, but 
neither would he to our idea of a 
Canon, a Benedictine, a Jesuit, or 
even an Oratorian. It would in 
fact be necessary to create a new 
Order, at once Seraphic and Pla- 
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tonic, for this unique character. 
The Franciscan serge, symbol of 
austerity and humility, yet with an 
indefinable independence, possibly 
suits him best. Himself highly in- 
dependent, even mutinous, as re- 
gards most social or worldly con- 
straints, he liked the Capuchin lib- 
erty and intrepidity. “It takes a 
poor religious,” he wrote once, “to 
tell the truth and reprove crime 
without heed of the temporal 
powers.” 

After some years of mission 
preaching and teaching, Pére Yves 
would appear to have been per- 
mitted to devote himself solely to 
study and prayer. To him Solitude 
was “the country of the Muses”; he 
appreciated more than most “the 
delight which we enjoy from a Re- 
treat into ourselves”; he thirsted 
for that blessed peace “where the 
soul respects the majesty of its 
thoughts.” In 1632 his first book, 
Heureux succés de la piété, ap- 
peared, and from that time his lit- 
erary activity was incessant, his 
last forty years being reckoned by 
his books. . . . His work is impos- 
ing, but unequal. He is never com- 
monplace or, even strictly speaking, 
verbose, but he might be less redun- 
dant and more compact. A fine 
philosopher, and still more poet, 
when imagination wanes in him he 
becomes monotonous; he wrote too 
much and too long. None of his 
books could rank with the master- 
pieces of the early Humanists, the 
Traité de 'TAmour de Dieu or the 
Recherche de la Vérité. The mas- 
terpiece, the miracle, was Yves de 


Paris himself. 

—Henat Bremonn, A Literary History of 
Religious Thought in France (New York: The 
Macmillan Co.), Vol. L., pp. 331-338. 

















WomMEN IN MEDICINE 


In the Middle Ages learning was 
not widely diffused. Not being re- 
garded as a gentleman’s accom- 
plishment, it was to a certain de- 
gree left to women. Ladies of the 
medieval households were both 
nurses and doctors. Miss Kemp- 
Welch, in Siz Medixval Women, 
describes a day in the life of one of 
them which reads rather like the 
day of a woman general practition- 
er. Many heads of nunneries stud- 
ied Medicine, notably St. Hilde- 
garde, who wrote the most famous 
book on Medicine of her time. 
Then there was the great medical 
school of Salerno where, in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, wom- 
en as well as men taught, wrote, 
and practised Medicine and Sur- 


gery. The great quartet of Salerno 
were: 

Ganoponitus— who wrote on 
surgery. 


Petronellus—who wrote on inter- 
nal disorders. 

Trotula—who wrote on gynzcol- 
ogy and obstetrics. 

Roger of Parma—whose great 
book on surgery is signed and dated 
1180. 

Doubts have been thrown on the 
existence of Trotula, but not on 
that of the three men. Certain Ger- 
man doctors have tried to prove 
that Trotula was not a woman, but 
merely the name of a book by a 
man—Dr. Trottus—a person clear- 
ly invented for the purpose. 

In the twelfth-century romance, 
Le Lai Des Deux Amants, by Prin- 
cess Marie of France, the heroine 
tells her lover that she has a rich 
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aunt who has studied for the past 
thirty years at Salerno and com- 
pletely acquired the art of Medi- 
cine. She will certainly be able to 
compound electuaries to give him 
strength for the trials by which he 
may win his lady’s hand. The ro- 
mance of Gawaine and Gawin tells 
how the knight, wounded in his 
first fight with a giant, was “healed 
at a fair castle by two maidens, and 
they also restored to health his 
lion.” 

In the Via Sacra round Athens 
we constantly see Greek inscrip- 
tions, such as “To Basile, the Wom- 
an Doctor,” “Thecle, the Woman 
Doctor lies here.” Many a marble 
slab erected to women doctors by 
grateful patients has been found in 
Ostia, the Rhone Valley, in Spain 
and Africa. At Merida, Spain, there 
is one with the following inscrip- 
tion: 


TO JULIA 
AGE 45 
INCOMPARABLE WIFE 
BEST OF DOCTORS 
MOST HOLY WOMAN 
CASSIUS PHILIPPUS 
HER HUSBAND, ON ACCOUNT OF HER 
M 


ERIT 
ERECTED THIS MEMORIAL. 


Galen mentions Aspasia, from 
whom he copied many prescrip- 
tions, and Cleopatra, a famous gyn- 
ecologist, another of his colleagues, 
from whose books everyone copies, 
without, of course, mentioning her 
name! There must have been 
women doctors in Egypt for thou- 
sands of years. 

A Latin author of the age of Au- 
gustus relates that at one time it 
was forbidden in Athens for a wom- 
an or a slave (note the conjunction) 
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to study Medicine. Whereupon a 
certain woman cut her hair and, 
dressed as a man, practised Medi- 
cine with such success that the 
men lost many of their patients, 
and were so angry that she would 
have been condemned for breaking 
the law had not the women burst 
into the courts crying: “You are no 
husbands of ours but our enemies, 
if you condemn her who has found 
salvation for us.” Thus the law 
was repealed. The jealousy shown 
in this story is not quite unknown 
to-day. 

Bologna had in the eighteenth 
century at least seven women pro- 
fessors. One Maria Dalle Donne 
was appointed Professor of Ob- 
stetrics by Napoleon, probably the 
only act of justice he did any wom- 
an. There were many medical 
women in Italy, Germany, France, 
England, Spain, and Poland who 
practised or wrote before the re- 
vival of the nineteenth century, but 
after the fifteenth century the num- 
ber of women practising Medicine 
became fewer, and finally almost 
disappeared. 

When Medicine became more of 
a science and less of a mystic em- 
pirical art, the men of science de- 
clared that women were incapable 
of learning it and gave them no 
chance to prove the contrary. The 
old prejudice as to the mental infe- 
riority of women was helped by a 
new prejudice that every woman 
possessed of unusual skill was a 
witch. A large number of women 
were put to death and others ceased 
to practise. In France it took 300 
years of struggle to exclude women 
from the profession. In Henry 
VIII's reign a law was passed pre- 
venting women from practising un- 
less they were approved by a Bish- 
op, who should call unto him four 


physicians and four surgeons. Ap- 
parently no women were approved, 
but some of them still continued to 
heal people without payment. The 
passing of the Medical Act of 1858, 
though a great advance in many 
ways, made it impossible for wom- 
en to practise Medicine unless and 
until a university or corporate body 
with power to examine would grant 
them degrees. 

The onslaught on the barred gates 
of the citadel of Medicine began 
when women demanded higher edu- 
cation for themselves. It was no 
isolated movement. Looking back, 
it is almost impossible to believe 
that many things that are now mere 
matters of course should have been 
refused to women just because they 
were women. Coincidentally with 
the determination of women to re- 
gain their practice in Medicine, 
Midwifery and Surgery, came the 
movement for the improvement in 
the status of nursing; and just as 
the Great War helped not only med- 
ical women but the whole feminist 
movement, so it was Miss Florence 
Nightingale’s efforts during the 
Crimea that raised the whole nurs- 
ing profession to another plane... . 

Let us now praise famous men: 
those who were sufficiently en- 
lightened to see the justice of al- 
lowing women to carry on what- 
ever work they felt they could do. 
In the very early days, nearly 200 
men doctors signed a petition in fa- 
vour of women. Sir James Paget 
was one of them, although he did 
not quite approve. He wrote to Mr. 
Stansfeld—‘“T intend to vote against 
hindering the entrance of women 
into the medical profession. I think 
them sadly mistaken in wishing for 
it, but I see no sufficient grounds 
on which they can be justly or use- 
fully excluded.” Mr. James Stans- 














feld’s claim to enter the army of 
famous men is that he was the most 
active agent in persuading the 
Royal Free Hospital to open its 
doors for practical training. An- 
other great man was Dr. King 
Chambers. He urged women to 
work as unregistered practitioners 
and be ready to submit to examina- 
tion when called upon. Dr. Anstie 
was yet another champion. He 
held the office of Dean of the School 
for three months, and when he died, 
just before the classes opened, it 
seemed as if the movement might 
be wrecked. But it was based on 
eternal justice and nothing could 


stem it. 

—Jange Waker, in The Contemporary Re- 
view (London), January, 1930;—American 
publication rights controlled by the Leonard 
Scott Publication Co., New York. 
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CRISIS IN INDIA 


WE have already given our rea- 
sons for anticipating that 1930 is 
likely to be a year of tremendous 
awakening in the life of the British 
people, and may well leave a last- 
ing impression upon the mind of 
every single person who reads these 
lines. When we say this we are 
thinking of various great questions, 
but chiefly of India. It is high time 
for a little preparatory meditation 
on that vast problem which in a 
few weeks, at furthest, will begin 
to tower over every other issue, and 
may affect parties and politics like 
nothing since the World War. The 
subject as a whole is involved in a 
thousand uncertainties; prediction 
with regard to any of them would 
be folly, worthy only of vivid igno- 
rance imagining vain things. But 
two truths are certain. One is that 
the Indian problem is about to test 
our wisdom and courage to the 
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marrow; the other, that upon what 
we do, or refuse to do, in the next 
twelve months the existence of our 
Asiatic empire may depend. From 
the temper of conciliation neither 
the bombing outrage against the 
viceroy’s train nor anything else 
will induce us to swerve; but cool 
firmness will be equally required. 
And just because refusal to be 
stampeded out of measured judg- 
ment will have to be unflinching, 
the less imperialistic rhetoric and 
drum-beating we hear the better. 

Up to a few weeks ago the vast 
majority, not only of the British 
people, but of British politicians, 
including, we fear, some members 
of the Labor Ministry, were living 
in a fool’s paradise about India. 
Quietly and fully we wrote “A 
Warning.” A week after, replying 
to some protests that obviously 
were anything but prescient, we 
wrote “The Warning Stands.” We 
scarcely thought the vindication of 
this position would come quite so 
soon, or with the same revealing 
power. 

Sometimes isolated incidents are, 
like history, “read by flashes of 
lightning.” They reveal the nature 
of a whole situation in a way that 
everyone can understand. Such an 
incident was seen and heard on 
Christmas Day when the delegates 
to the Indian National Congress and 
their crowd of supporters began to 
assemble at Lahore. That pictur- 
esque city of ancient and conflict- 
ing memories is at this moment the 
point in the British Empire on 
which attention ought to be fixed. 
The processional entry into Lahore 
was led by a drum-and-fife band 
playing the old Irish rebel song, 
“The Wearing of the Green.” To 
have that song carried from Hiber- 
nia to the Punjab is one of the 

















extraordinary episodes of all his- 
tory. 

But it is exceedingly useful; for 
it provides a means of enabling 
British democracy to-iay to under- 
stand something essential in the 
general nature of the immense 
problem which has now to be faced 
in its full extent of moral and phys- 
ical difficulty. Among the many 
millions of our new electorate, 
hardly one in a thousand has the 
vaguest knowledge of India. Only 
an almost infinitesimal percentage 
of the huge Indian population has 
the slightest knowledge of Britain. 
When you land in India, no matter 
how much you may have read and 
studied beforehand, you know that 
no book has ever explained it to 
you. When you leave, you know 
that you never can explain it to 
anyone else. This or that trait you 
may draw to the life; this or that 
aspect you may more or less faith- 
fully depict; but the vision and the 
meaning of the whole in its magni- 
tude and its interminglings, in the 
contrasts and contradictions of 
scene and psychology, are what 
you can never hope to convey. To 
keep a full view that neither loses 
its hues nor falsifies proportion 
taxes your own mind to the utmost. 

Yet between Calcutta and the 
Khyber Pass one analogy springs 
repeatedly to the eye—a certain re- 
semblance to Ireland as it was not 
long ago with its racial and secta- 
rian rivalries, its imaginative ardor, 
and its emotional vehemence ap- 
plied to a nationalist agitation. The 
Indian question is like the former 
Irish question, except that it is a 
hundred times larger and a thou- 
sand times more complicated, with 
imaginative emotionalism capable 
of working itself up to far higher 
pressure, and with explosive possi- 
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bilities in proportion. Thus those 
who are unable to perceive the pe- 
culiar force of the analogy between 
India and Ireland are blind indeed; 
and the analogy teaches what to 
avoid. 

More and more Sinn Fein has be- 
come the model for that fervently 
extreme school of Hindu national- 
ism which is now beginning an in- 
tense effort to prevail. The play- 
ing of “The Wearing of the Green” 
in Lahore is no freak. The tune 
has been deliberately adopted as the 
anthem of the Congress. It implies 
an attempt to imitate the Irish mod- 
el right through; and to go further, 
if possible, up to complete inde- 
pendence. The Sinn Fein elements 
of Indian agitation are profoundly 
self-deceived by Irish precedents, 
which could only lead them to gi- 
gantic disasters. But, for the pres- 
ent, the impulsive superficial dream 
is an enthusiastic influence with 
which we shall have to reckon. 

The eve of 1930 in India is won- 
derfully like the atmosphere of 
1917 in Ireland. The same words 
fill the air. “Dominion Status— 
Conference—Amnesty” are confus- 
ing cries spreading even among 
Moderates; while the political boy- 
cott, civil revolt, secession from 
public bodies, refusal of taxes, with- 
drawal from every kind of codpera- 
tion with British representatives 
are now proclaimed by the extrem- 
ists of Indian Sinn Fein. 

Thus the warning we gave a few 
weeks ago about the actual effect of 
the viceroy’s finely meant but not 
well-guarded reference to “domin- 
ion status” stands sternly justified, 
as we knew it would be. The effect 
has been to stimulate every kind of 
demand that it is absolutely impos- 
sible for sane policy to concede in 
the immediate future. It is Ireland 














again as in 1917 to this extent, that 
the more the Moderates talk of “do- 
minion status”—a phrase certain to 
be the very mother of confusion 
amid the swarming complexities 
and chaotic anomalies of India—the 
more the Extremists will agitate for 
independence... . 

Events have begun to move with 
a vengeance in India. At home we 
here are waiting for the Simon Re- 
port. Parliament will meet before 
it can appear. There is much oth- 
er grave business on hand in the 
shape of the Five-Power Confer- 
ence and other conferences, not to 
speak of the Coal Bill and other as- 
pects of the domestic situation. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, 
these circumstances restrain com- 
ment, and prevent that complete 
concentration on the Indian prob- 
lem which will have to come before 
long. We fear there is very little 
hope that Mr. Gandhi will come to 
clearer and truer perceptions. When 
he and his followers talk ofthe Sinn 
Fein precedent they forget the years 
of horror and crime before and after 
its success. They forget the Ulster 
precedent, which applies to a thou- 
sand elements in India and around 
India, and towers above every other 
lesson. Mr. Gandhi is a saint, but 
in the intensity of his fixed ideas he 
is the Lenin of Asiatic sainthood. 
If he and his colleagues in political 
Bolshevism—as this movement may 
be called—despite the economic dif- 
ference—if these had their way they 
would sweep India into a raging 
gulf of anarchy, and bring about the 
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most appalling catastrophe that 
could overwhelm the inconceivable 
millions of its hapless common 
people. 

Every Moderate force and sane 
brain that exists in native politics 
will be needed from to-day if the 
progress of reforms is not to be 
checked altogether until the spirit 
of anarchy is brought to reason. 
But India cannot be saved except 
by Britain and by the great Pax 
Britannica. As a masterly thinker 
said, “for every war we have waged 
in India we have prevented twenty.” 
In this spirit and in the calm nobil- 
ity of it we must hold strongly to 
our duty, unhurried and undis- 
mayed. There is no substitute in 
India for the Pax Britannica, and 
for generations there will be no 
substitute— unless, indeed, our 
weakness and India’s disaster are 
followed some day by the restora- 
tion of peace under other rulers aft- 
er the extinction of freedom. Vain, 
above all, is Mr. Gandhi’s hope of 
controlling the forces he is inciting. 
At home everything must be done 
to bring about the unity of parties 
on this question. It is fortunate, on 
the whole, that Labor is in office. 
Of the British people themselves 
we have no fear. They are singu- 
larly good in great emergencies of 
this kind. They wil] be as steady 
as a rock, whether the sequel of 
Lahore is to be the further mad- 
ness of Hindu extremism or its re- 


treat. 

—J. L. Gaavin, in The Observer (London), 
as reprinted in The Living Age (New York), 
Feb. 15, 1930. 














E madmen of Moscow have 
done innumerable crimes since 

the hideous slaughter of the Czar 
and his family in a cellar at Ekate- 
rinburg twelve years ago, and per- 
haps they will do still more horrible 
things before their blood-orgy ends. 
But when the time comes for histo- 
rians to enumerate and evaluate the 
causes of the smash-up of the igno- 
ble Russian experiment, it will 
probably be found that the Soviets’ 
blunders were as great as their 
crimes. Perhaps their most funda- 
mental mistake is a lack of what the 
Declaration of Independence calls 
“a decent respect for the opinion of 
mankind.” No nation can go plung- 
ing along with a blind and brutal 
disregard of the common customs of 
the civilized world, making no an- 
swer to universal 


Whom the protest but a truc- 
Gods Would ulent “What are you 
Destroy going to do about 


it!” When the Pope 
complained of religious persecution 
in Russia, the Stalin government 
told him to mind his own business. 
Other protests from the United 
States, Canada, England, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Hun- 
gary, Serbia, Czecho-Slovakia, Ire- 
land, Greece, Spain, Norway and 
elsewhere were treated with the 
same insolence. In other words, 
the Soviet government is defying 
the world. No government can do 
that and live. No government de- 
fies the world unless it feels itself 
to be in desperate straits. There is 
ground for suspicion that Stalin’s 
bravado is like that of a cornered 
criminal who sees his finish, and 
therefore fights the more savagely. 
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Stalin and his crowd seem to be— 
in the strict sense of the word— 
desperadoes. The New York Eve- 
ning World says, changing the 
metaphor, “The intensive warfare 
against all religion . . . has the ap- 
pearance of the delirium of a dying 
state. In the case of all govern- 
ments depending on terrorism, the 
bloodiest phase comes with the 
close . . . Russia approaches hys- 
teria.” 


‘s7 “IVE ’em the works!” is a fa- 
miliar phrase in the crim- 
inal’s mouth. When a gang is cor- 
nered it means “do your worst be- 
fore you die.” That seems to be 
the plan of the Moscow gang. They 
are aiming at nothing less than the 
abolition of religion. 
Of course, no sane A Satanical 
person (at least no Program 
one who knows his- 
tory or psychology) would attempt 
to abolish religion. But there seems 
to be no sane person in the councils 
of Moscow. It sometimes happens, 
however, that crazy people are pre- 
ternaturally shrewd. And the in- 
sane are more persistent than the 
sane. So the Russian crusade for 
atheism is, it must be confessed, 
devilishly wise as well as amazing- 
ly comprehensive. We read in an 
Associated Press dispatch: “Offi- 
cials are preparing an _ elaborate 
countrywide anti-Easter campaign. 
‘All workers,’ says the program of 
the All-Union Society of Militant 
Atheists, ‘must work throughout 
the Easter period. The anti-Easter 
campaign must be used for inten- 
sification of atheistic propaganda 
for closing churches, synagogues 























and mosques, forbidding the ring- 
ing of church chimes and for giv- 
ing the bells over for industriali- 
zation purposes, abolishing icons, 
images and wedding rings and for 
prohibiting priests: entering the 
homes of workers.’ 

“On April 19, which is the first 
day of the Orthodox Easter, anti-re- 
ligious demonstrations will be held 
in the streets of all the large cities. 
At night there will be atheistic 
torchlight processions and special 
anti-God theatrical performances. 
The next day street demonstrations 
will be supplemented by anti-reli- 
gious radio programs, concerts and 
lectures.” 

Verily the children of Satan can 
give lessons in zeal to the children 
of God. Even the apostles never 
dreamed of a crusade as thorough 
as this. 


N the interest of fairness it is nec- 
essary to quote another sentence 
from the dispatch (which by the 
way came direct from Moscow). 
“The atheists caution the peasants 
and workers not to resort to open 
force in closing churches, but to 
use persuasion and propaganda.” 
But let us suppose that the priests 
should attempt a counter propa- 
ganda, with motion pictures, lec- 
tures, plays, torchlight processions 
and the rest, in favor of God and re- 
ligion. All the world knows the 
answer: they would be forbidden, 
and if they persisted they would be 
killed. Then their death would be 
explained as a punishment for trea- 
son. When tyrants are on the 
throne any opposition, even passive 
resistance, is treason. 

Some ultra-“liberal” papers have 
been trying desperately to convince 
indignant Christians here and 
abroad that there is no religious 
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persecution in Russia! The simplic- 
ity and naiveté of the New York Na- 
tion (to mention the ablest of the 
pro-Bolshevist papers) would be 
edifying if one could believe it to be 


genuine. The Nation quotes the 
Metropolitan Sergius, the present 
chief patriarch of the Russian Or- 
thodox Church, as declaring that 
“there are no brutalities toward in- 
dividual church ministers, and 
there has been no repression of be- 
lievers and clergymen for their re- 
ligious beliefs, but for ‘anti-gov- 
ernment acts.’” “Anti-government 
acts”! If the gov- 


ernment gives in- No Perse- 
spiration and sup-_ cution in 
port to atheist as- Russia? 


sociations so that 

they are to all intents and purposes 
the official agents of the govern- 
ment, and some priest, reluctant, 
let us say, to having his church 
closed, the sanctuary desecrated, 
and the sacred vessels stolen, makes 
a stand and is jailed or murdered, 
we are asked by the Moscow patri- 
arch and by the impossibly guile- 
less New York Nation to believe 
that the priest did not suffer for 
religion! 

Besides, what could a metropoli- 
tan in Moscow, who like another 
Judas, has apparently sold his soul 
to the atheists, and who is alive 
only because he has kowtowed to 
them—what could he say in a dis- 
patch from Moscow? Would he be 
allowed to say that there is perse- 
cution? He would not. What value 
therefore can there be in his state- 
ment that there is not persecution? 


OW far the “liberal” mind can 

go, on occasion, to condone 
persecution may be seen in an arti- 
cle by Albert Jay Nock in the first 
number of the revived Freeman, a 
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typically “advanced” and therefore 
pro-Bolshevist journal. Mr. Nock 
admits: “They [the Churches] may 
not ‘use any property in their con- 
trol for any other purpose than the 
satisfaction of their religious needs.’ 
They may not create mutual-aid 
funds, co-operative or industrial 
societies, hold ‘special meetings for 
children, youths and women, . 
biblical, literary, needlework, and 
other meetings, . . . arrange excur- 
sions and children’s platforms, 
found libraries and reading-rooms, 
organize sanitariums and medical 
assistance,’ or establish printing 
shops for the publication ‘of reli- 
gious and moral books.’ Nation- 
wide associations may be formed, 
but they may not have any central 
treasury, own or rent any property, 
enter into any contract, or ‘form 
any kind of enterprise.’ It is also 
carefully specified that religious as- 
sociations and groups of believers 
‘may not enjoy the rights of judicial 
bodies.” From the viewpoint of re- 
ligion,” says Mr. Nock, “it is im- 
possible to see anything wrong with 
all this. From the viewpoint of ec- 
clesiasticism everything is wrong 
with it.” 

The usual dodge and the obvious 
fallacy. Religion without ecclesi- 
asticism is like education without 
schools, or patriotism for a man 
without a country. But to the state- 
ment, “It is impossible to see any- 
thing wrong with all this,” the an- 
swer is that religion is immensely 
concerned with injustice and hy- 
pocrisy. It is injustice to forbid 


activities to the Church that are not 
forbidden to other associations. It 
is hypocrisy to pretend to be fair 
when one is evidently unfair. If 
any other organization than the 
Church were involved Mr. Nock 
would understand. 
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N the fourth of last December, 

there appeared in the Nation 
(which I repeat is by all odds the 
most capable pro-Bolshevist organ 
in America) one of a series of arti- 
cles by the editor, Oswald Garrison 
Villard, who had then lately re- 
turned from Russia. I quote from 
that article: 

“In Moscow I was offered from a 
trustworthy source a list of one 
hundred persons affiliated with 
churches who have been exiled to 
Siberia or otherwise punished, 
within a year, on one trumped-up 
charge after anoth- 


er, often the all-em- Evidence 
bracing one of coun- from a 
ter-revolution; for Friend 


the Soviets are care- 
ful enough not to exile men purely 
because of their religious activities. 
They are caught tripping in some 
other matter and away they go to 
Siberia. They may not even know 
that they have been tried until they 
are called to the telephone and told 
that they have a week to prepare 
for three years of enforced resi- 
dence in some Siberian town. More- 
over, under a decree published last 
May, such evangelical churches as 
still remain open find themselves 
under such restrictions as to make 
it impossible for them to accom- 
plish much of anything. By con- 
trast with the freedom which the 
government grants the citizen in 
other matters of personal life, its 
interference with religious activities 
is deserving of vigorous censure.” 
“Deserving of censure”! If that 
sort of thing happened in America, 
the Nation would cry, “Outrageous! 
Criminal! Unspeakable!” If, per im- 
possibile, a clergyman or anyone 
else in America, were called on the 
telephone by the chief of police 
and told to pack up his duds and 




















go into exile, the vocabulary of 
epithets at the Nation’s command 
would be insufficient to express its 
rage. With us, such a command 
would be a crime calling to heaven 
for vengeance. In Russia it “de- 
serves censure.” 

In a recent booklet, Father Ed- 
mund A. Walsh, S.J., whom the 
Pope appointed as his representa- 
tive to treat with the Soviet Govern- 
ment regarding Catholic interests 
in Russia, assures us that “fifty per 
cent of the Catholic Clergy of Rus- 
sia have disappeared since the Rev- 
olution, through judicial murder, 
starvation, exile or imprisonment.” 
He says: “The number of archbish- 
ops, bishops, priests, and laymen of 
the Russian Orthodox faith who 
have suffered even unto death for 
conscience’ sake is legion. Some 
place the number as high as six 
thousand or over. And the manner 
of their death is a revolting page in 
the long annals of man’s inhuman- 
ity to man. The Archbishop of 
Perm was buried alive after hav- 
ing his eyes put out. The Bishop 
of Belgorod was cast into a pit of 
quicklime. The Bishop of Youriew 
was incarcerated in a cellar with 
common criminals, his nose and 
ears cut off, and after being beaten 
mercilessly with a bayonet, was 
finally hacked to pieces. The Arch- 
bishop of Voronej was hanged be- 
fore the altar of his own church, 
while throughout his archdiocese 
160 priests were shot. Archbish- 
op Feofan, already at the point 
of death from abuse, was carried 
to a hole in the ice of a frozen river 
and cast into the water. Another 
priest at Tcherdin was stripped 
naked in the cruel Russian winter 
and sprinkled with cold water till 
he became a statue of ice. In the 
case of certain other priests con- 
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demned to death, crowns of barbed 
wire were placed on their heads be- 


fore their execution. At Poltava 
and at Kremenchoug the victims 
were impaled. At Poltava, where 
Grichka the prostitute reigned, 
eighteen ecclesiastics were impaled 
on one day.” 

In face of this partial but suffi- 
ciently horrible enumeration of 
cruelties. Mr. Nock in the Freeman 
article referred to, has the assur- 
ance to say “specific charges of the 
‘persecution ©. religion’ rest upon 
the seizure and secularization of 
certain church buildings, the silenc- 
ing and sometimes destruction of 
church beils and the imprisoning, 
or other civil punishment, of 
priests.” “Other civil punishment”! 
Freezing and impaling, cutting off 
noses and ears and hacking to 
pieces come under the head of 
“other civil punishment.” Why 
cannot these radicals be honest? 


E Nation itself quotes a govern- 

mental decree of April 8, 1929, 
which declares that “religious soci- 
eties and groups of believers do not 
enjoy the rights of juridical bodies.” 
In other words,. they are outlaws. 
Now everyone knows what can be 
done to an outlaw. If he is killed, 
there is no redress. He was not 
supposed to exist. If some one. com- 
plains, the complaint is equivalent 
to acrime. From the moment one 
is declared an outlaw every man’s 
hand may be against 
him. In the midst 
of a mob, his life is 
not worth a coun- 
terfeit farthing. Yet the most vig- 
orous denunciation that the New 
York Nation—this champion of the 
rights of man—-can bring itself to 
make is that ihe leaders in denying 
juridical rights to religious societies 
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are “going back on a constitutional 
guaranty.” Mr. Stalin will doubt- 
less wither under that rebuke. 

True, the article in the Nation 
does contain in its closing sentence 
a confession of “the stupidity and 
folly and anti-religious intolerance 
of the Soviets.” But that is only an 
obiter dictum at the end of an arti- 
cle which is chiefly an attack upon 
those who criticize the Soviets. And 
a week later, the Nation speaks of 
Stalin as “wise” and “farsighted,” 
praising his “statesmanship.” 

That article in the Nation is en- 
titled “Godlessness and Humbug- 
gery.” “Godlessness” is applied to 
the Soviets, “humbuggery” to their 
critics. I would venture the guess 
that the Nation combines the worst 
features of both. 


ERE appeared in the daily pa- 

pers recently the statement of 

a body of “liberal” clergymen who 
admitted indeed that religion was 
suffering certain hardships in Rus- 
sia, but lamented that foreign pro- 
tests were lacking in “humility.” 
To those of us who are in close 
touch with some of these reverend 
gentlemen, that lament is the acme 
of hypocrisy. When did these “lib- 
erals” ever show “humility”? It is 
the last of their vir- 

Liberals Blow tues. If, for exam- 
Hot and Cold ple, America blun- 
ders in Haiti, or 

intrudes in Nicaragua; or if the 
police crack a few communist heads 
in a riot, these liberals roar like 
lions. They assault the dome of 
heaven with loud protestations 
against tyranny and cruelty. But 
when the Bolsheviki spatter the al- 
tars of Russia with blood and dese- 
crate the sanctuaries, these gen- 
tle folk purr softly about “hu- 
mility.” If Uncle Sam commits one 
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venial sin, they howl their protests, 
but if the Lenin-Stalin dynasty 
multiplies murders, they whisper 
“hush, hush, let us be humble”! 
Is this the American idea of liberal- 
ism—excoriate injustice at home, 
but condone tyranny abroad? Well, 
that kind of liberalism has one very 
decided advantage. It is safe. But 
if these Americans who criticize 
America were Russians and criti- 
cized Russia, they would have a 
different song to sing. It would be 
a swan song. 


E New York Times in an edi- 

torial on March 9th contains 
a wise and eloquent paragraph, in 
answer to those pro-Bolshevists who 
explain that whatever persecution 
there may be in Russia is only the 
natural reaction after the cruelties 
of the Czarist régime. Says the 
Times: “If Communist atheism were 
merely the exaggerated answer to 
Czarist religious oppression, then 
we should expect to see other ex- 
tremes now in play. Because there 
were no civic liberties under the 
Czars, we should expect to see the 
Russian people reveling in the full- 
est freedom of speech, press and as- 
sembly. Because the symbol of 
Czarism to the outside world was 
the dreaded Secret Police, we should 
expect the Communists to have de- 
stroyed every root and trace of that 
dreadful system. Because the 
Czar’s jails and Siberian exile camps 
were filled with political prisoners, 
we should expect the most perfect 
tolerance of political opinion to be 
flourishing in Russia. But it is a 
matter of notoriety that in these re- 
spects the pendulum has not swung 
back. Nearly all of the old Czarist 
oppressions are to be found in Rus- 
sia to-day, functioning with greater 
vigor and resolution. Communism 
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is not a backswing but a positive 
dogma and practice.” So says the 
Times, and I think very justly. But 
in another sense, it is equally true 
that Communism is a backswing— 
to barbarism. 


HAVE called the heads of the 

Russian government “madmen,” 
not of course meaning that they 
are literally insane, but that they 
are so far carried away by passion 
as to be frantic. And some of the 
American defenders of the Musco- 
vites are as mad as 
their masters. Lis- 
ten to the Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, 
pastor of the Community Church 
in New York. Bishop Manning of 
the Episcopal Church in New York, 
had asked that prayers be said in 
all the churches of his own de- 
nomination. That very proper and 
modest request seems to have pro- 
duced a brain-storm in John Haynes 
Holmes. He said: 

“The Episcopal bishop of this 
diocese, who has set aside next Sun- 
day as a day of prayer for the perse- 
cuted in Russia, himself is a perse- 
cutor, who, if law or custom per- 
mitted it in this country, would 
drive every dissenter from the land, 
as already he has driven every dis- 
senter from his altar. Imagine this 
blind and bigoted churchman hav- 
ing the impudence to ask anybody 
to act with him on behalf of free- 
dom anywhere!” 

John Haynes Holmes, be it ex- 
plained, is one of our leading ex- 
ponents of moderation and tolera- 
tion, and a signer of the plea for 
more humility. 


A Clerical 
Brain-Storm 


UT what had Bishop Manning 
done to deserve this furious 
castigation? I have observed his 
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deeds and read his public utterances 
rather faithfully for some years 
past. I have had occasion now and 
then to take issue with him. But 
for the life of me I cannot remem- 
ber that he ever murdered anyone, 
or did any other atrocity. If Dr. 
Holmes knows any crime of Man- 
ning’s that could justify his being 
classed with Stalin, he should swear 
out a warrant against the Bishop, 
have him brought to justice and 
electrocuted. At least that. 

Dr. Holmes concedes, “There are 
persecutions in Russia. Such per- 
secutions are as abominable in Rus- 
sia as anywhere else, and not only 
must be deplored but denounced.” 

Well, if persecution in Russia is 
to be denounced, would Dr. Holmes 
like to go over to Moscow and de- 
nounce it? New York would then 
be rid of one red or at least one pink 
clergyman, for a good long time, 
and perhaps for ever. 

“The Rev. Dr. Holmes,” the 
newspaper report concludes, “also 
said the religious persecution could 
be accounted for because Commu- 
nism itself is a religion. He said 
that an Established Church of Athe- 
ism was being organized in Russia, 
and asserted that he deplored it not 
because it was atheism but because 
it was an established church.” 

Yes, Heaven forbid that a minis- 
ter of religion should deplore athe- 
ism! Atheism is a harmless idio- 
syncracy, but the ne-plus-ultra of 
diabolism is an established church! 
Madmen of Moscow? Add the mad- 
man of New York. 


E Soviet philosophy is not con- 
tent with the denial of God. 
Like every other atheistic system it 
finds that man must have some God. 
So it tells man in effect that the 
State is God. It far surpasses in 
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arrogance even that most absolute 
of kings who is alleged to have 
said—L’état, c’est moi. For Bol- 
shevism L’état c’est Dieu, the State 
is God. The State says to the citi- 
zen, “I am the Lord thy God, thou 
shalt have no other God besides 
me.” This is the peak of heresy, 
and of tyranny. When this prin- 
ciple of State absolutism prevails in 
its most extreme form, the State 
tells the citizen what he shall eat, 
what he shall drink, or not drink, 
what clothes he shall wear, what 
size bedroom he shall occupy and 
how many shall share it with him, 
how many hours he shall work, or 
not work, whether or not he may 
join with his fellows in a strike; 
whether he may or may not assem- 
ble with his fellows 
for social or politi- 
cal purposes, what 
he shall read or not 
read; what his newspaper shall tell 
him and what it shall conceal from 
him; what he may say in a public 
speech or in private conversation, 
and what he must not say under 
penalty of being thrown into jail, 
or transported to Solovetsky, Lipari 
or some other “Devil’s Island.” 

Every one of these prohibitions 
is in effect in Russia to-day. A State 
which forbids or attacks man’s nat- 
ural right to be religious cannot be 
content to allow him the exercise of 
all his other innate rights. When 
God goes, liberty goes. The poor 
dupes who permit the State to de- 
prive them of God may imagine that 
with God out of the way they will 
have more freedom. The truth is 
they will have no freedom at all, 
because there will remain for them 
no “Author of Liberty.” 

Belief in the true God may in- 
deed impose a few restrictions upon 
a man’s freedom. But an accept- 


The State 
as God 
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ance of the State God abolishes 
freedom. When the State becomes 
absolute, it tends to “absorb and 
monopolize everything,” as_ the 
present Holy Father has pointed 
out in a criticism of Fascism. It 
imposes upon its subjects multi- 
tudinous precepts, and the violation 
of them is held to be not a misde- 
meanor, not a felony, not lése ma- 
jesté, but a kind of blasphemy. 
To criticize the State, becomes as 
wicked as it was under the previous 
régime to criticize God. 

Witness, amongst a multitude of 
other oppressive doctrines of the 
new philosophy, this declaration 
from The A. B. C. of Communism, 
an official Soviet publication: “The 
parents’ claim to bring up their 
own children . .. must not be mere- 
ly rejected, but must be absolutely 
laughed out of court.” When the 
State is your God, it is also a forti- 
ori your father and mother. A man 
cannot call his soul his own. Still 
less can he call his child his own. 


ND here we are by a process of 

retrogression arrived at the an- 
cient pagan doctrine that prevailed, 
perhaps in its extremest form, in 
the city of Sparta. According to 
that principle, the State could do to 
the individual what it would. In 
ancient Sparta, for example, it was 
held that every child born into the 
State belonged pri- 


marily to the State Ancient 
and that the State Paganism 
could do what it Resurrected 


willed with the 

child, all possible protests from the 
parents notwithstanding. That an- 
tiquated and abhorrent idea has 
been revived in recent years, and 
strangely enough by some who im- 
agine themselves especially mod- 
ern, and therefore enlightened. H. 














G. Wells, for example, has writ- 
ten that children should be taken 
away from their parents, put into 
State institutions and brought up 
by the State and not by their par- 
ents. It sounds absurd, as well as 
cruel, but the ultra-moderns do not 
halt at absurdity or inhumanity. 


GAIN and again in recent years, 

the Pope, exercising his tradi- 
tional office as champion of the 
rights of man against the tyranny 
of the State, has warned the world 
against State absolutism. In 
his recent Encyclical, for example, 


wherein so many 
The Papal have seen only the 
Encyclical expression of some 
on State Catholic principles 
Absolutism of education, the 


Holy Father was ac- 
tually reasserting the enormously 
important principle that certain 
human rights are inalienable. Some 
thoughtless American readers saw 
in the document nothing but an at- 
tack on the public schools. The 
fact escaped them that the Pope 
was reénforcing and elaborating 
the essential thesis of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Every good 
American remembers the phrase in 
the Declaration of Independence to 
the effect that certain of our per- 
sonal individual rights are inalien- 
able. The idea is that we must not 
and, indeed, legally cannot sur- 
render them, and, unless we be- 
come criminals no government has 
a right to take them away from us. 
The three inalienable (or as the 
Declaration calls them in the older 
English style “unalienable” rights) 
specifically mentioned are “life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
But there are others; for example, 
the right to follow conscience, and 
the right to worship God in accord- 
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ance with conscience. In other 
words, the Pope, speaking the an- 
cient and traditional doctrine of the 
Catholic Church is in perfect agree- 
ment with the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence on this point: there are 
certain rights with which we have 
been “endowed by the Creator,” 
and no man and no government 
may lawfully deprive us of them. 
Note by the way, that the Decla- 
ration is not ashamed to mention 
God and to attribute our liberty to 
Him. 


E true idea of democracy is a 

minimum of government. The 
ideal legislation is the enactment of 
the lowest number of laws consist- 
ent with the permanence and wel- 
fare of the State. Father Hecker 
used to say, “If I 
must suffer, I would The Tyranny 
rather suffer from of Majorities 
excess of liberty and Minorities 
than from the arbi- 
trary actions of tyranny.” That, I 
am convinced, is a good statement 
of the spirit of democracy. 

Over against this is the doctrine 
of State absolutism, expressed cen- 
turies ago by the phrase, “The Di- 
vine Right of Kings.” Nowadays, 
the more appropriate phrase might 
be, “The Divine Right of Dictators.” 
Kings have fallen on evil days. 
Their divine right (in the sense of 
absolute power) has gone into the 
discard long ago. But besides kings 
and dictators, there are senates and 
legislatures and parliaments gen- 
erally. Back of parliaments and 
houses of congress, there are bull- 
dozing majorities, and, what is 
worse, insolent and aggressive mi- 
norities. These can be as tyranni- 
cal as any ancient king or modern 
dictator. Now all careful and judi- 
cious readers of authentic history 
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are aware that from time immemo- 
rial the popes have been the tradi- 
tional defenders of the people when 
kings and emperors, dictators and 
despots and all manner of tyrants 
have invaded or denied the rights 
of the people. 


GAINST all opponents of hu- 

man rights the Pope asserts 

the rights of the individual and the 

family against the encroachments 
of the State. 

I need not here quote all the 
pointed and powerful sentences in 
which His Holiness reasserts these 
inalienable rights. I refer the read- 
er to the Encyclical which is now 
available in a pamphlet entitled 
Christian Education of Youth, pub- 
lished by the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference of Washington. 
Let us recall a few of the Pope’s 
sentences. I take the liberty of 
italicizing some phrases. 

“There are three necessary soci- 
eties, distinct from one another and 
yet harmoniously combined by God, 
into which man is born: two, name- 
ly the family and civil society, be- 
long to the natural order; the third, 
the Church, to the supernatural or- 
der. In the first place comes the 
family, instituted directly by God 
for its peculiar purpose, the gener- 
ation and formation of offspring; 
for this reason it has priority of 
nature and therefore of rights over 
civil society. ... 

“The family therefore holds di- 
rectly from the Creator the mission 
and hence the right to educate the 
offspring, a right inalienable be- 
cause inseparably joined to the 


strict obligation, a right anterior to 
any right whatever of civil society 
and of the State, and therefore in- 
violable on the part of any power 
on earth.... 
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“On this point the common sense 
of mankind is in such complete 
accord, that they would be in open 
contradiction with it who dared 
maintain that the children belong 
to the State before they belong to 
the family, and that the State has 


an absolute _ right 

over their educa- State’s 

tion. Untenable is Rights, 

the reason they ad- Family 

duce, namely that Rights, 
man is born a citi- Personal 
zen and hence be- Rights 


longs primarily to 

the State, not bearing in mind 
that before being a citizen man 
must exist; and existence does not 
come from the State, but from the 
parents . . . The father’s power is 
of such a nature that it cannot be 
destroyed or absorbed by the State; 
for it has the same origin as human 
life itself.” 

The Pope, like every wise phi- 
losopher, is careful not to go into 
one extreme while avoiding the oth- 
er. He upholds parental right, but 
he does not defend possible parental 
tyranny. He says: “It does not how- 
ever follow from this that the par- 
ents’ right to educate their children 
is absolute and despotic; for it is 
necessarily subordinated to the last 
end and to natural and divine law.” 
In other words, not only has man 
inalienable rights of which the State 
must not rob him, but the child has 
inalienable rights which cannot be 
surrendered even to its father and 
mother. 


EN the Holy Father quotes and 

adopts as his own, and conse- 
quently as good Catholic doctrine, 
the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States; “The child is 
not the mere creature of the State; 
those who nurture him and direct 




















his destiny have the right coupled 
with the high duty, to recognize, 
and prepare him for additional 
duties.” It happens that this vital- 
ly important decision was con- 
cerned with the matter of educa- 

tion. It might equal- 


The Catholic ly well have been oc- 


Church and casioned by the ne- 
the Supreme cessity of upholding 
Court Agree the right to religion, 


a right guaranteed 
by the American government but 
now denied with particular violence 
in Russia. 

Let us consider the application of 
this principle as far as education in 
America is concerned. Suppose a 
father and mother are particularly 
anxious that a child shall be 
brought up to practice good man- 
ners. I don’t mean snobbish man- 
ners or artificial manners, or mock- 
aristocratic manners, I say and I 
mean good manners. And suppose 
that the public schools in their 
vicinity are known to fail in teach- 
ing good manners. The supposi- 
tion is not altogether wild or ab- 
surd: we all know some public 
schools where the manners of the 
pupils are atrocious. I know a pub- 
lic high school that is, or was, not 
long ago, swarming with hoodlums 
and vandals. And I know a dis- 
trict superintendent of the public 

school system who 


May the State on that account, 
Monopolize took his own boy 
Education? away from _ that 

school. Now will 


you say that a parent—any parent 
—has no right to take his boy 
away from a public school and send 
him to a private school where he 
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knows that the boy will acquire 
better manners? Suppose it is not 


a question of manners, but of 
morals. 

Or suppose,—and now we get 
down to brass tacks,—it is a matter 
of religion. Strange and unac- 
countable as it may seem, there are 
in this land of ours some parents 
—a great many parents—who wish 
to have their children instructed in 
religion not one day for half an 
hour in Sunday School, but every 
day in the week for as long a time 
as is given to any other one sub- 
ject. Now the public schools, by 
their very nature and by constitu- 
tional limitation, cannot give re- 
ligious instruction. So the parents 
who want religion send their chil- 
dren to a school where it can be 
had. Is that un-American? Is that 
fanatical? Obviously the un-Amer- 
ican and fanatical thing is to say 
that the parent must surrender an 
inalienable right into the hands of 
the State. 


ND there we are back yet once 
again to State absolutism. 
That is a fundamental evil. We 
must beware how we surrender per- 
sonal rights to the State. Wars 
have been fought, including our 
own Revolutionary War, to get rid 
of State absolutism. If we don’t 
want to fight that war over again, 
we had better adopt the teaching of 
the Catholic Church as expressed in 
the Pope’s Encyclical, as well as in 
the Declaration of Independence, 
and in the Supreme Court decision: 
the individual and the family have 
certain rights which not even the 
State can lawfully take away. 











Cuier Justice TAFT 


“THERE is a profound sense of 
national loss in the passing of Chief 
Justice and former President Taft. 
No more beloved statesman ever 
graced the pages of American his- 
tory. The nation is richer and bet- 
ter that he lived and served.” So 
said His Eminence, Cardinal Hayes, 
Archbishop of New York, after the 
death of Mr. Taft on March 8th. 
The whole nation, and, indeed, 
many thousands in other lands, 
share these sentiments of sorrow 
and respect for the only man in our 
history who held the two highest 
positions in the nation: President 
and Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court. 

William Howard Taft was born 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, September 15, 
1857. He was graduated from Yale 
the second in his class, and then 
studied law. President Harrison 
appointed him Solicitor General 
and two years later he was named 
a judge of the newly created Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals. In 1900 Mr. 
Taft was appointed by President 
McKinley Chairman of a Committee 
to institute civil government in the 
Philippines. In this position and as 
the first Governor of the Islands, 
Mr. Taft especially endeared him- 
self to Catholics by the judicial fair- 
ness he exercised in settling the 
“Friar Lands Claims.” Spain, many 
years before, had ceded large tracts 
of land to Spanish Religious. The 
question of their ownership was 
raised after the Islands came into 
the possession of the United States. 
Mr. Taft went to Rome to discuss 
the question with Pope Leo XIIL., 
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and to learn the point of view of the 
Vatican authorities on this ques- 
tion. As a result of his careful 
study of the whole problem, he per- 
suaded the United States Congress 
to appropriate $7,239,000 for the 
purchase of the Friars’ Lands, 
which he resold on easy terms to 
the natives and other tenants. 

His Excellency, the Apostolic 
Delegate in Washington, referred to 
this episode in his expression of 
condolence on the death of the 
Chief Justice. “As Mr. Taft,” he 
said, “was wont to recall with 
pleasure his dealings with Pope 
Leo XIII. and Cardinal Rampolla in 
the adjustment of the Philippine 
question, so, too, I can say the Holy 
See cherishes the memory of the 
tact and amiability of Mr. Taft 
while acting for his Government in 
those difficult negotiations.” 

Another evidence of his fairness 
towards the Church he gave while 
President, when he countermanded 
the ruling of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs that Sisters teaching 
in the Government Indian schools 
could not wear their religious hab- 
its. It was President Taft who, in 
1910, appointed Edward Douglass 
White, a Southern Democrat and a 
Catholic, to the Chief Justiceship; 
this was the first instance of a Pres- 
ident naming a Chief Justice of a 
different political affiliation. 

Mr. Taft had always wanted to 
be Chief Justice himself, and this 
ambition was fulfilled when Presi- 
dent Harding named him to that 
high position which he held till 
February 3d of this year when he 
resigned because of the illness 
which finally caused his death. The 




















morning following his death, Msgr. 
Michael J. Lavelle, rector of St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral in New York, ex- 
pressed what must be the sentiment 
of all Catholics, when he addressed 
the congregation saying, “Our peo- 
ple will deeply regret his passing, 
and we will keep him in prayerful 
memory.” May he rest in peace! 


ip 
—_ 





CARDINAL MERRY DEL VAL 


FOLLOWING an operation for ap- 
pendicitis, His Eminence, Raphael 
Cardinal Merry del Val, died in 
Rome on February 26th, at the age 
of sixty-five. The Spanish-English 
Cardinal had been a prominent and 
popular figure in ecclesiastical cir- 
cles almost since the time of his 
ordination in 1888. 

Born in England where his fa- 
ther was secretary to the Spanish 
Embassy to the Court of St. James, 
the future Cardinal received a large 
part of his education in that coun- 
try. He made his theological stud- 
ies in Rome after being private tu- 
tor to King Alphonso in Madrid. 
The young ecclesiastic received his 
first honors from Pope Leo XIII., 
and in 1896 this Pope intrusted to 
him the Secretaryship of the Com- 
mission for the study of the valid- 
ity of Anglican Orders, and four 
years later named him titular Arch- 
bishop of Nicza. 

At the age of thirty-eight, Merry 
del Val was made a Cardinal and 
Secretary of State by Pope Pius X. 
This holy Pontiff always held the 
Cardinal in high esteem and affec- 
tion and shortly before his death 
he named him Archpriest of the 
Vatican Basilica. Upon the acces- 
sion of Pope Benedict XV. he was 
made Secretary of the Holy Office, 
a post which he held till his death. 
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Cardinal Merry del Val had a 
great love for the poor and always 
maintained his interest in Pious 
Associations of the Sacred Heart 
which he had founded the year aft- 
er his ordination in one of the poor- 
est sections of Rome. His will left 
all his estate to the Propagation of 
the Faith to be used for poor mis- 
sions. May he rest in peace. 


-— 
—— - 





DISCOVERY OF A NEW PLANET 


THE discovery of a ninth planet 
in our solar system was announced 
only in the middle of March though 
it was sighted some weeks before 
from the Lowell Observatory at 
Flagstaff, Arizona. Clyde Tom- 
baugh, of Burdett, Kansas, a twen- 
ty-four year old photographer and 
telescope technician at the Observa- 
tory was the first to see the new 
star as a tiny spot on one of his 
plates. It is considered the greatest 
astronomical discovery since Nep- 
tune was sighted eighty-four years 
ago. 

The late Professor Percival Low- 
ell computed the position of a planet 
beyond Neptune fifteen years ago, 
and the Lowell Observatory was 
built principally to search for this 
unknown member of our solar sys- 
tem. It was found six degrees away 
from the spot where Lowell pre- 
dicted it ought to be. Powerful new 
telescopes were built to aid in the 
search, and it was a “triplet” in- 
strument, the idea of which was 
conceived by the late Rev. Joel Met- 
calf, a Unitarian minister, in 1923, 
that located the new planet. Much 
work remains to be done by the 
astronomers before the size and or- 
bit of the as yet unnamed planet 
are determined. It is certain that 


it never will be seen by the naked 
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eye. It is estimated to be forty-five 
times as far from the earth as the 
earth is from the sun. 

A result of the discovery of tre- 
mendous importance according to 
Dr. Charles L. Poor, Professor of 
Celestial Mechanics for the past 
twenty years at Columbia Univer- 
sity, is that “it is a triumph of the 
classical Newtonian mechanics and 
Newton’s formulation of gravita- 
tion, which Einstein pretended to 
discard.” 


_— 
— 





PREPARATIONS FOR CATHOLIC STREET 
SPEAKING 


THe work of the Catholic Evi- 
dence Guild in England has been 
known and admired in this country 
since its inception ten years ago. 
During the winter Mr. Francis J. 
Sheed and his wife, members of the 
Guild, toured this country lecturing 
about their work. We seem now to 
be on the eve of trying the same 
kind of open-air instruction by lay- 
men over here. A group of Catho- 
lic lawyers was organized about two 
years ago with the Rev. Francis P. 
Le Buffe, S.J., as their moderator, to 
train themselves in Catholic apolo- 
getics. On March 11th they gave a 
public demonstration in St. Vincent 
Ferrer’s Hall at the invitation of the 
Holy Name Society of this Domin- 
ican parish in New York. The sub- 
ject discussed was “The Church 
and the Bible,” and questions were 
asked from the floor by many in the 
audience of over five hundred. Mr. 
Dudley J. P. Gilbert presided. The 
demonstration was given in order 
to forward the work of organizing 
similar activities throughout New 
York, with a view to giving street 
corner speeches on religion as is 
done in England. 
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UNITED STATES COMMISSION IN 
HAITI 


Serious unrest and dissatisfac- 
tion among the people of the Re- 
public of Haiti caused President 
Hoover to appoint a special investi- 
gating Committee to study the sit- 
uation at first hand. According to 
the treaty of 1915 we are obliged to 
withdraw all military forces from 
that country by 1936. “The pri- 
mary question which is to be in- 
vestigated,” said the President, “is 
when and how we are to withdraw 
from Haiti. The second question is 
what we shall do in the meantime.” 

The Commission was named on 
February 7th and arrived at Port-au- 
Prince at the end of the month. Its 
members are W. Cameron Forbes, 
former Governor-General of the 
Philippines, Henry P. Fletcher of 
Pennsylvania, Elie Vezina of Rhode 
Island, James Kerney of New Jer- 
sey, and William Allen White of 
Kansas. Mr. Vezina and Mr. Ker- 
ney are Catholics. As the Haitians 
are Catholics it was wise to have 
the Church represented in the per- 
sonnel of the Commission. Dr. 
Robert R. Moton, President of 
Tuskegee Institute, was appointed 
to carry out a survey of the educa- 
tional system of Haiti with a view 
to recommendations for the future. 
His committee was to work inde- 
pendently of the other. 

The Forbes Commission imme- 
diately on its arrival issued an invi- 
tation to all Haitian citizens to at- 
tend the open sessions of the hear- 
ings, and to feel free to come to the 
offices of the Commission which 
would be open to everybody daily. 
Since the American occupation the 
elected Legislature has been abol- 
ished and a Council of State whose 
twenty-one members are appointed 














by the President functions in its 
place. This Council, in turn, elects 
the President. A delegation which 
appeared before the Commission on 
March 3d made clear that what the 
Haitians wanted was the dismissal 
of this Council, and they gave warn- 
ing that if the Council attempted to 
elect a President on April 14th with- 
out permitting popular elections 
there would be a serious uprising 
and bloodshed. They also urged 
the immediate recall of General 
John H. Russell, the American High 
Commissioner, whom they accused 
of being virtually a Dictator. 

A few days later all the mem- 
bers of the Commission paid a call 
on Archbishop Conan of Port-au- 
Prince to hear his views on the sit- 
uation. His Grace pointed out that 
because the clergy are foreign (all 
the priests and religious in Haiti 
are French), they felt they should 
not mix in the politics of the coun- 
try. He knew, however, the people 
wanted freedom from the occupa- 
tion of their country, and the hier- 
archy and the priests shared the 
aspirations of the people, and 
joined in their plea for an ending 
of the present intolerable situation. 
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The Commission had no admin- 
istrative powers. It sent a report 
to President Hoover, and on March 
9th, with his approval, issued a 
statement suggesting that the Op- 
position Party organize a group of 
delegates and elect a neutral and 
non-political Provisional President 
who will call a popular election as 
soon as possible to choose Legisla- 
tors and to this Legislature he will 
tender his resignation; then a Pres- 
ident is to be elected for the regular 
term according to the Constitution. 
It was made known also that the 
office of High Commissioner will 
probably be abolished and a civilian 
Minister sent to Haiti to negotiate 
a new treaty which will have as its 
object the reducing of the Occupa- 
tion and removing the causes of 
hostility. For some days President 
Luis Borno refused to agree to these 
arrangements but finally did so, 
and M. Eugene Roy, a broker who 
has never taken active part in poli- 
tics, was designated as candidate 
for Provisional President. He will 
take office on May 15th when Pres- 
ident Borno’s term expires. The 
Commission sailed for the United 
States March 15th. 























Desmond F. X. MAcAULIFFE 
(“Theopolis or Torontopolis”), a 
new contributor, is an Englishman, 
a Freeman of the City of London 
and a Member of the Guild of Free- 
men, who is now living in Toronto, 
Canada. He attended St. Ignatius 
College, Stanford Hill, and Mount 
St. Mary’s College, Chesterfield, 
England, and has since devoted 
much of his time to the study of 
languages and literature. He knows 
Russian, Swedish, Hebrew, Chinese 
and Armenian as well as French, 
Spanish, German and Italian. One 
of his labors was the assembly of 
7,000 volumes in 26 languages, a 
collection which he sold to John 
D. Rockefeller a few years ago. 
He has worked for years with Sir 
Hall Caine in the preparation of 
manuscripts, and supervised the 
publication of King Albert’s Book. 
He hopes to bring out a book of his 
own next autumn. 


JEWELL MILLER (Mrs. F. H. 
PraLttz) (“When the Author is 
Called For.” Part I.), whom our 
readers know as poet and essayist, 
is a member of the Poetry Society 
of America and leader of a poetry 
group on Long Island, before which 
many scholars and poets of note 
have given readings during the 
current season. Her work appears 
frequently in magazines and an- 
thologies here and abroad, and she 
has just finished a volume of prose 
sketches and poems centering 
around Italy, illustrated by herself 
in water colors. It contains many 
excerpts from articles first printed 
in our pages. 
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GeorceE H. Dunne, S.J. (“Pagans 
—To-day and Yesterday”), another 
name new to our pages, entered the 
Society of Jesus, California Prov- 
ince, in 1926. He is now pursuing 
his philosophical studies at Mount 
St. Michael, Spokane, Wash. Mr. 
Dunne studied Law for several 
years before becoming a Jesuit, 
and was also the editor of two Los 
Angeles suburban newspapers, to 
which he contributed a series of 
articles on “The Theory of Evolu- 
tion” and one on “Faith versus 
Reason.” 


MARIAN SANDS (Mrs. CHARLES 
N.) Harris (“The Passion Play at 
Oberammergau”), daughter of the 
late Rear-Admiral James Hoban 
Sands, U. S. N., was educated by 
the Religious of the Sacred Heart 
in Austria and in this country. She 
was for several years an assistant 
in the Department of Fine Arts of 
the Library of Congress and for a 
time in the Editorial Department 
of the National Geographic Society. 
Mrs. Harris lives in Washington, 
D. C. 


Rev. MARSHALL LocnsiLer, S.J. 
(“The Trend of American Litera- 
ture”), is well prepared to write on 
his present subject as he is doing 
graduate work in English Litera- 
ture at St. Louis University in prep- 
aration for a Doctor’s degree. He 
has done considerable work in the 
History of Critical Theories and 
was editor of the English Bulletin 
of the Missouri Province (Jesuit) 
English Association, a publication 
intended chiefly for circulation 




















among Jesuit teachers of English. 
He has also taught English in vari- 
ous Jesuit Universities and has 
written for America, The Homiletic 
and Pastoral Review, and several 
local Catholic weeklies. 


THEODORE Maynarp (“St. Mary 
Magdalen at the Tomb”), one of 
our most gifted poets, is now on the 
faculty of Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C. His fine work, 
recently off the press, De Soto and 
the Conquistadores, is the April 
choice of the Catholic Book Club. 


Vera Marie Tracy (“Window- 
World”) gives us another of the 
delicate sketches, which are so per- 
meated by the brave spirit animat- 
ing her life of chronic invalidism. 
Miss Tracy is a frequent contribu- 
tor to our Catholic magazines, and 
has her own enthusiastic and rap- 
idly growing public. 


J. Corson MILLER (“Bluebird”) 
is a well-known name in the cur- 
rent periodicals, Catholic and secu- 
lar, of the past decade. His two 
volumes of verse, Veils of Samite 
and A Horn from Caerleon, have 
met with wide acclaim. Mr. Miller 
is a resident of Buffalo, where he is 
a busy executive in the electric rail- 
way transportation industry. 


Mary T. LouGHuin (“A Ques- 
tion of War’), a new contributor 
from Boston, is Head of the De- 
partment of Modern Languages in 
one of the High Schools of that 
city. She is a member of the 
World Peace Foundation and of 
the Catholic Association for Inter- 
national Peace. 


RoxaNNA GRATE (“Symbolism in 
the Gothic Cathedrals”) will be re- 
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membered as the author of an arti- 
cle in our February, 1927, number, 
dealing with “The Building of the 


Gothic Cathedrals.” Her verses, 
stories and articles have found a 
place in the Ave Maria, Columbia, 
and The Placidian. 


EpyTHE HELEN Browne (“A is 
for Andersen”), felicitous  cele- 
brator of occasions, gives us an 
anniversary article on a perennial 
favorite of childhood. Miss 
Browne’s popularity among read- 
ers is evidenced by the increasing 
frequency with which one meets 
her name on many contents pages. 


Rev. F. A. Finzcar (“The Cow”) 
is the pastor of a large parish in 
Ljubljana, Jugo-Slavia, and the 
author of many novels, one of 
which, Under the Sun of Freedom, 
has been translated into several 
languages. This story has been 
translated for us by Louis ApDAmIc, 
a free lance writer, born in what is 
now Jugo-Slavia, and at present 
living in New York City, who has 
put into English many other Jugo- 
Slav and Czech works. Original 
work from his pen has been pub- 
lished by The Overland Monthly, 
The American Mercury, etc. 


BENJAMIN Musser (“Ascetic”) is 
an old collaborator from whom we 
have not heard very recently. In 
December he surrendered the 
ownership of Contemporary Verse, 
which he had edited for the past 
two years, together with that of 
Japm, the only poetry weekly in 
the world, which he founded. Both 
have merged with Bozart, under 
the editorship of Ernest Hartsock. 
Mr. Musser will thus be free to do 
the creative work for which he is 
so eminently well fitted. 








Mew Books 


The American Scholar. By Norman Foerster.—The Fine Art of Reading. By 
Robert E. Rogers.—Of Reading Books. By John Livingston Lowes.—Cardinal 
Wiseman. By Denis Gwynn.—Mengelberg and the Symphonic Epoch. By Edna 
Richolson Sollitt—Science and the Unseen World. By Arthur Stanley Edding- 
ton.—The Inward Vision. By R. H. J. Steuart, S.J—A Victorian Village. By 
Lizette Woodworth Reese.—Stresemann. By Rochus Albrecht Kreuzwendelich, 
Freiherr von Rheinbaben.—Shorter Notices.—Foreign Publications. 


The American Scholar. By Norman 
Foerster. Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press. 
$1.00. 

The Fine Art of Reading. By Rob- 
ert E. Rogers. Boston: The Strat- 
ford Co. $2.50. 

Of Reading Books. By John Liv- 
ingston Lowes. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $1.00. 


The problem—mainly academic 


in aspect, but directly affecting the 
literary tastes of the American 
reading public—of the study of 
English Literature in our universi- 
ties, is generally not recognized as 
a problem by the very persons who 
should first deal with it. Our col- 
leges are afflicted with the blight of 
outmoded Teutonic scholarship, un- 
der the influence of which huge 
masses of undigested historical data 
are accumulated by graduate stu- 
dents, and served up to unfortunate 
classes as the correct approach to 
the study of literature. According 
to a great number of teachers, 
“Literature” ceased at about the 
time of the death of Tennyson, and 
it is doubtful whether it will ever 
live again. It is still possible in 
some of our leading universities to 
obtain a high degree in English 
without having read a single book 
later than the medieval period! 
Critical evaluation of the writings 


of any age is frowned upon because 
it is unscientific in method. 

Such is the problem, in brief, 
which Professors Foerster and Rog- 
ers attack in different ways. Pro- 
fessor Foerster, a scholar of no 
mean repute, strikes at the root of 
the trouble in his short study, which 
is an expansion of a paper read be- 
fore the Graduate Club and the 
Philological Club of the University 
of North Carolina. He would 
have the traditional connection be- 
tween the historical method and 
criticism restored. “ ... in the 
cheap worship of success and the 
pursuit of the novel and sensa- 
tional, American scholarship is only 
too clearly reflecting the contem- 
porary paradox of strenuous pro- 
duction in the outer world of action 
accompanied with disintegration in 
the inner world of thought.” This 
is a telling indictment that requires 
proof only in those circles most ad- 
dicted to the mass production of 
facts. A radical revision of the cur- 
ricula and the requirements for a 
degree is necessary to accommodate 
those persons who desire to work 
with rather than add to the body 
of facts in our possession after 
years of cumulative effort. This is 
a book for the student or teacher, 
but its theme is one of importance 
for all lovers of literature. 




















The Fine Art of Reading concerns 
itself primarily with the casual 
reader who is in doubt as to what 
is good and what is bad in litera- 
ture; the teacher is disposed of in a 
few caustic paragraphs as generally 
more of a hindrance than a help in 
the true appreciation of books. The 
art of reading is considered from 
three angles, those of the reader, 
the critic and the writer. The 
reader is to take into account his 
own temperament, his ignorance, 
his provincialism, and his preju- 
dices before any definite stricture 
is passed on a book. The writer 
and critic are dealt with as rather 
necessary evils. Of the critic Mr. 
Rogers has to say that, “He is deal- 
ing with literature at second hand 
and with life at third hand.” How- 
ever the critic may be useful to the 
reader who picks one best suited to 
his own temperament and ideals, 
much as one would choose a suit of 
clothes. Under the heading of “Ma- 
terial” Professor Rogers gives an 
idea of the function of the novel, of 
poetry, of the drama, and of non- 
fiction. His book abounds in refer- 
ences to specific books and authors, 
which will help the uninstructed 
reader to find his way through the 
maze of printed material past and 
present. Mr. Rogers is aiming at 
a saner, more critical sense among 
the laity, while Mr. Foerster is aim- 
ing at an equally sane and more crit- 
ical attitude among the ministers 
of literature. To make effective the 
full moral power of literature radi- 
cal changes must turn the teacher 
from his glossary of facts and the 
ordinary reader from his tabloid 
and sugar-coated novel. 

Professor Lowes of Harvard sur- 
prises us with the statement, made 
to the graduating classes of Sim- 
mons and Radcliffe, that we should 
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read, first for the sheer delight of 
reading and, secondly, to learn. He 
intersperses his primary thesis with 
delightful excerpts from Lamb and 
Coleridge and Stevenson, showing 
the delight they took in reading. 
So he recommends browsing about 
as an antidote to the rush of this 
busy world. And then he shows the 
advantage of reading even dull 
books with a definite purpose in 
mind, so as to extract as much as 
possible from each book. This 
charming address of Mr. Lowes is 
irresistible in its urge to the reader 
to take a regular time off each day 
—say an hour—for the genuine en- 
joyment of reading. % @ & 


Cardinal Wiseman. By Denis Gwynn. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
$3.00. 

Readers of Dom Cuthbert But- 
ler’s recent Life and Times of 
Bishop Ullathorne may have been 
struck by that writer’s estimate of 
Wiseman as the greatest of the 
group of eminent English ecclesi- 
astics living at the time of the Ox- 
ford Movement and the restoration 
of the English Hierarchy. Mr. 
Gwynn evidently subscribes to this 
verdict of the learned Benedictine 
and he has performed a fine piece 
of work in producing for contempo- 
rary readers a biography of one 
who is, he says, merely magni nomi- 
nis umbra to the present genera- 
tion. The only life of the Cardinal 
available hitherto was Wilfrid 
Ward’s biography in two volumes, 
published in 1897—an able and 
interesting work, but too volumi- 
nous for our post-war age and over- 
reticent in dealing with certain 
aspects of its subject. Mr. Gwynn, 
not embarrassed by the circum- 
stances which held Mr. Ward’s 
hand, has been able to give us a 
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full and impartial account of Wise- 
man’s career and has handled with 
splendid ability and clearness such 
topics as the quarrel with the 
Westminster Chapter and the un- 
happy misunderstanding between 
Wiseman and Errington. That 
Wiseman still retains his hold on 
our affection and esteem is a 
tribute both to his own great- 
ness and to the ability of his latest 
biographer. 

This life reminds one of the 
story of Oliver Cromwell’s instruc- 
tions to his portrait painter to paint 
him as he was, “warts and all.” 
The great Cardinal’s little foibles; 
his almost childlike optimism about 
the conversion of England, his im- 
petuous desire to give Holy Orders 
and a position of power and au- 
thority to new converts—fortunate, 
perhaps, in the case of Manning, 
decidedly unfortunate in the case 
of Sibthorpe—nhis unbusinesslike 
neglect of important documents 
fraught with much trouble and 
suffering for Newman in the Achilli 
case, his exuberant and flamboy- 
ant glorying in the picturesque ex- 
ternals of his position; all these 
things are treated frankly and with- 
out disguise. But we are made to 
realize that they were only the 
spots on the sacrifice. If the aston- 
ishing pastoral, “From out the 
Flaminian Gate of Rome” brought 
the fury of English bigotry down 
in an avalanche on the heads of 
the long-suffering English Catholics 
trained in the prudent and patient 
tradition of Challoner and the 
Vicars-Apostolic yet the “Appeal to 
the English People” more than 
counterbalanced the harm, and in 
the end Wiseman became some- 
thing like a popular idol with those 
whom he always claimed as fel- 
low-countrymen, although he was 
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wholly Irish in blood and cosmo- 
politan in breeding: his funeral in 
1865 was like a day of public 
mourning in London. 

There seems to be something sig- 
nificant in the fact that Wiseman’s 
erudition is merely a tradition now- 
adays; his once famous Hore Syri- 
ace lies in dusty obscurity on li- 
brary shelves, but he lives in Eng- 
lish literature as the author of 
Fabiola, an exquisite tale of the 
catacombs written for children. 
The ardent hopes of a sudden con- 
version of England and the almost 
naive ecclesiasticism of the first 
Archbishop of Westminster have 
given place to the quiet, statesman- 
like work of Cardinal Bourne, and 
priests and laity, converts and 
“Old” Catholics, Anglo-Saxons and 
Irish work together for the gradual 
extension of the Church in a rapid- 
ly paganizing civilization. In other 
words, English Catholicism remains 
substantially that of Challoner and 
the Vicars-Apostolic, but it will al- 
ways be indebted for a new breath 
of hope and zeal and warmth of de- 
votion to Cardinal Wiseman, one of 
the greatest of the Victorian Ro- 
mantics. G. D. M. 


Mengelberg and the Symphonic 
Epoch. By Edna Richolson Sol- 
litt. New York: Ives Washburn. 
$2.00. 

This short biography of Willem 
Mengelberg with its naive apothe- 
osis of a unique Maestro offers in- 
teresting information and some ma- 
terial for serious consideration to 
students interested in contemporary 
leaders of the art-forms. Unques- 
tionably, Mengelberg is a vital con- 
ductor; he has placed music in an 
extraordinary perspective; his vis- 
ualization of an orchestral score is 
so comprehensive as to perceive at 














once not only its broad architectural 
outlines and its finest delineations 
of form, but also its total of emo- 
tional content. But Edna Richol- 
son Sollitt seems poetically to sus- 
pect that the Symphonic Epoch 
would have been fatally handi- 
capped had not Mr. Mengelberg 
turned his attention to it. Perhaps 
this extravagance of appraisal is the 
one weakness of the book. 

The public knows and approves 
many orchestral conductors and 
probably shares with the profes- 
sional critics an appreciation of 
their single contributions to the 
mastery of symphonic ensemble. 
To weight an individual with all 
the responsibility of progress—or 
decadence—in the oscillations of 
an art-form through a complete 
epoch, is to place a crown too heavy 
for security on a single head, or to 
burden a pair of shoulders unfairly. 
The history of music succumbs to 
a weakness of history in general, 
which is, notably, to appoint indi- 
viduals to stellar réles, relegating 
all contemporary movements to 
relative obscurity as dependent 
planets. Thus, Giovanni Pierluigi 
da Palestrina is the one luminous 
body of sixteenth century polyph- 
ony according to a widespread im- 
pression, while many who are prob- 
ably as great, if not so prolific, 
have been dimmed to mere outlines 
in the glare of his genius. 

These reflections are not written 
to subtract from the credit due to 
Mr. Mengelberg for his splendid 
achievements and for the idealism 
which has so consistently evoked 
his enthusiastic and painstaking la- 
bor, but only to indicate that astron- 
omers are wont to recognize more 
than one solar system. The re- 
viewer has worked personally with 
him and finds gratification in agree- 
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ing with Miss Sollitt that he is a 


preéminent master. But the list of 
contemporary conductors shows 
many of brilliant talent and bril- 
liant achievement. Perhaps Mr. 
Mengelberg is more impressive than 
his colleagues because of an evident 
consciousness of the reasons why 
he gives his readings of scores, and 
because of his extraordinary under- 
standing of the tonal timbres— 
singly and in ensemble—which he 
undertakes to develop in the several 
instrumental choirs. There seems 
to be a blend of the intellectual and 
the emotional in his approach to 
symphonic eloquence, while the 
majority of his colleagues seems 
satisfied to be, some in one group, 
violently, even capriciously, emo- 
tional, .nd in the other group, cold- 
ly metronomic in a mathematical 
reaction to music. Lovers of sym- 
phonic music should read Miss 
Sollitt’s biography. W. J. PB 


Science and the Unseen World. By 
Arthur Stanley Eddington, F.R.S. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.25. 

In this, the Swarthmore lecture 
delivered before the Society of 
Friends in 1929, the distinguished 
physicist seeks to harmonize the 
scientific and the religious outlooks 
on experience. The main trend of 
his argument will not be strange to 
readers of his Nature of the Physi- 
cal World. 

As a preliminary the author rap- 
idly reviews twentieth century theo- 
ries of the evolution of the visible 
world until man is reached, “Na- 
ture’s greatest achievement —or, 
perhaps, her worst mistake.” Some- 
thing immeasurable is now injected 
into the cosmic problem with the 
restless brain of this creature, 
whose sole dignity, in the words of 
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Pascal, lies in his faculty of 
thought. This anomalous being in- 
sists on living in two worlds at 
once—the finite and the infinite, 
the seen and the unseen, the tem- 
poral and the eternal. Professor 
Eddington makes no attempt to 
minimize the difficulties in the way 
of such a reconciliation. With a vi- 
sion penetrating and inclusive, he 
steadily regards the obstacles, but 
he thinks that the modern scientist 
is helpful rather than obstructive. 
The most essential change of atti- 
tude lies in the present-day refusal 
to condemn spiritual aspects as il- 
lusory because they lack concrete- 
ness. We surpass the Victorians 
in our ability, our willingness, to 
discriminate between the concrete 
and the real. (One has an impres- 


sion here that some of Professor 
Eddington’s critics have failed to 
acquire this technique.) 


To those 
who are disquieted by the modern 
tendency to reduce everything to 
the working of natural law, the 
author speaks these comfortable 
words: “Dismiss the idea that nat- 
ural law may swallow up religion; 
it cannot even tackle the multipli- 
cation table singlehanded.” 

As truly as the mystic the scien- 
tist is following the gleam, no 
marsh-meteor, but a light both pure 
and real. For the scientific mind, 
then, he claims the free spirit of 
inquiry, unshackled by any pre- 
determined mode of expression. 
For the religious seeker he insists 
on the supremacy of personality, 
where life, associated with con- 
sciousness—now restored by science 
to its fundamental position—pro- 
vides grounds wholly different. In 
that realm mind builds its spirit- 
world “out of symbols drawn from 
personality,” Those who would 
harness the Church to theories of 
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evolution or of relativity will find 
small comfort here. Professor Ed- 
dington is strongly opposed to any 
attempt to find a basis for religion 
in scientific discovery. “Scientific 
theories have blundered in the 
past; they blunder no doubt to- 
day; yet we cannot doubt that 
along with the error there come 
gleams of a truth for which the 
human mind is impelled to strive.” 

His synthesis includes natural 
mysticism. Emerson calls this feel- 
ing “an anticipation of supersensual 
utility in the sun and stars, earth 
and water” which “wait to render 
man a peculiar service.” No man, 
he adds, is without this sense. 
There is nothing irrational, con- 
tends Professor Eddington, in us- 
ing the eye of the soul as well as 
the eye of the body, and the critics 
of religious mysticism may with 
equal force object to that all but 
universal sense of awe and mystery 
in the presence of Nature. 

There is a Chestertonian flavor 
in the idea of the soul and God 
laughing together over convincing 
disproofs of God’s existence. The 
soul finds its peace in an inner re- 
lationship with the Almighty Father 
rather than in flawless arguments 
to establish His existence. It might 
be said that Professor Eddington 
would define religion as an attitude 
toward experience, and he rejects 
the idea of an ineffable being who 
has no contact with men. In the 
philosophy of a Friend one expects 
the emphasis to fall on the revela- 
tion implied in the indwelling of 
the Divine Spirit in the mind of 
man, rather than on creeds and 
confident theology. The author re- 
gards these as discords in the har- 
mony he seeks. And while truth 
is his goal, he would choose to be 
among those who seek rather than 














among those who find, for to such 
as he, the quest is often its own 
exceeding great reward. M.C. M. 


The Inward Vision. By R. H. J. 
Steuart, S.J. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.00. 

This reviewer has seldom opened 
a spiritual work which brought so 
much enlightenment, so much sat- 
isfaction, as The Inward Vision by 
the popular Rector of the Jesuit 
Church in Farm Street. One’s first 
impulse is to indulge in the wel- 
come thought that the magnificent 
line of spiritual writers and preach- 
ers forever associated with Farm 
Street has been continued in the 
person of Father Steuart. But we 
venture to think that the author of 
the work before us has condensed 
in this small volume (it is only a 
work of a hundred and forty-seven 
pages) all that solid piety, all that 
dignified expression of spiritual 
truth and all that commanding as- 
surance which we are accustomed 
to find in the books of his departed 
brethren in religion. 

To all this, Father Steuart seems 
to have added a new note and, in 
these days a very valuable note. He 
has given us a series of “spiritual 
musings.” I do not care to call 
them “conferences”; much less do 
I venture to call them essays. In 
these “musings” we have the vision 
of a truly spiritual soul and a priest- 
ly soul meditating upon the facts 
that go to make up our life with God. 
And these are the facts upon which 
we are all too often content to rely 
indeed, but upon which we do not 
care to meditate too long and deep- 
ly. How often are we bewildered 
and even disturbed by the poverty 
of our thoughts consequent upon a 
sincere meditation upon Our Hid- 
den God! Yet Father Steuart, in 
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his Deus Absconditus has, in sim- 
ple language, shown us that God, 
even in His Hiddenness, has offered 
to us a medium of attaining to Him, 
knowing that He is there, so that 
we are curiously comforted by the 
thought that in this life He does not 


unveil His Presence but reserves 
that unveiling for the future blessed- 
ness of Heaven. 

What is the element in these 
musings which gives to them the 
power to force the reader to think 
for himself, immediately after he 
has laid the book aside? We ven- 
ture to declare that it is the vein of 
true mysticism: mysticism which is 
sound and helpful because it so ob- 
viously walks by faith. And by the 
faith which is common to the ad- 
vanced and the beginners in the 
spiritual life. 

Nowhere is this more patent than 
in the beautiful words Father Steu- 
art writes concerning the Blessed 
Sacrament. Did space offer itself 
we should assume the author’s kind 
permission and reproduce his fine 
meditation. For he has gathered 
up the whole content of our faith 
in the reality of the Blessed Pres- 
ence of Our Lord in the Sacrament 
of the Eucharist; he has frankly 
admitted our matter-of-fact atti- 
tude towards our Precious Posses- 
sion; he has expressed in fine lan- 
guage what we have all felt—the 
want of proportion between the pre- 
ciousness of our possession as mani- 
fested by faith and the poverty, of 
our response; and yet are we led by 
the gentle persuasive words of the 
author to thank God that He has 
chosen no other means than the 
Blessed Sacrament in His desire to 
be our Guest. Truly do we.call this 
meditation on “The Presence” an 
example of that “understanding” of 
the profound things of God, which 
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we are accustomed to regard as 
one of the rewards of the mystical 
life. 

The Inward Vision—its title is 
admirably justified—is a work to be 
read by all who desire lasting help 
in their understanding of the affairs 
of the Christian soul. It is a book 
to be read slowly; ard not once but 
many times. We congratulate the 
author on his attainment of such 
“inward vision” and the publisher 
upon so fortunate a contribution to 
the meritorious works of our day. 

D. D. 
A Victorian Village. By Lizette 

Woodworth Reese. New York: 

Farrar & Rinehart. $3.00. 

Miss Reese’s Victorian village is 
not in England, but in Maryland, 
perhaps by now absorbed in Balti- 
more, for she describes her home 
hamlet as situated two miles from 


that city—a long two miles in her 
childhood, over which she traveled 
by stagecoach. Her first memories, 
indeed, are of this road—the old 
York road—and of “an old house 
which lifted on the edge of the vil- 


lage of Waverly . . . one story in 
front and two stories behind with a 
garret window, and a wide front 
door, set down in high dark trees. 
It faced the sunset; under its west 
windows grew tall trailing bushes 
that for a week in June were full 
of hundred-leaved roses, very thick 
and sweet.” 

So the keynote of this book of 
memories, placid and beautiful 
memories, is set in the beginning 
and picture after picture unfolds of 
old quiet days, drenched in the sun- 
shine of long-ago summers, fra- 
grant with the hundred-leaved 
roses, and glad with the fantasies 
of an imaginative little girl. 

Much in Miss Reese’s delicate and 
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beautiful verse is clarified by this 
charming autobiography running 
down through many years to the 
present day—a record which is less 
chronological than a series of vivid 
pictures interspersed with many 
wise observations on life as she has 
found it. Bits of actual history are 
sharply etched when “the romance 
and the sharper tragedy of war 
were everywhere about us.” 

That she taught for forty-five 
years in the public schools was but 
one factor in the making, not the 
marring, of a poet, but she records 
that her chief indebtedness was to 
the country school where she began 
her labors, the parish school of St. 
John’s in Waverly village—“It was 
here that I was tested and found 
out what I could do, and here hard- 
ened my mental and spiritual fibre. 
I see it now as I write this final sen- 
tence, fifty years away, standing in 
a soundless wind the autumn leaves 
falling thickly around it.” 

This is a most beautiful book in 
its tender spirit, its reconciliations 
with all phases of life, its loving hu- 
mor and bright, clear-edged mem- 
ories “of blessed household counte- 
nances”—a volume made more pre- 
cious because the author at the end 
of each chapter has placed one of 
her own poems under an old-fash- 
ioned woodcut; and Miss Reese was 
a poet of distinction for many a year 
before she set down so exquisitely 
the high lights and deep shadows of 
a happy and useful life. As she 
writes in one of these poetical ad- 
denda to her chapters entitled, “My 
Mother’s Meadow”: 


“O I am hurt and sad as lovers are 
With these frail acres, gone so 
strange with white 
This white that sets me stumbling 
to my door.” 




















A white light bathes this story of 
past days, the composite of rainbow 


colors. Miss Reese sees life as 

hope. A. MCC. S. 

Stresemann. The Man and the 
Statesman. By Rochus Albrecht 


Kreuzwendelich, Freiherr von 
Rheinbaben. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $3.00. 

When Stresemann died a few 
months ago, the governments of the 
world gave him their tribute of sin- 
cere respect, recognizing his loyalty 
to his country during the war, and 
acknowledging without stint his 
earnest endeavors to ensure his 
country’s reconstruction. He had 
at home to combat the Social Demo- 
crats, who hated him for his stern 
repression of the Communist ris- 
ings in Saxony; he was hated by the 
German Nationals, because he had 
abandoned the Ruhr struggle, and 
desired the way of peace and un- 
derstanding with Germany’s former 
enemies. Abroad he had to meet 
Poincaré’s argument that Germany 
was unwilling in defiance of the 
Treaty of Versailles to pay repara- 
tions and the indemnity for war 
losses. Stresemann restored the 
morale of the German people ruined 
by defeat, and embittered by the oc- 
cupation of their country by foreign 
troops, the lack of a stable cur- 
rency, and the stupid policy of 
France in the Ruhr. Before he died 
at the age of fifty-one, the Chancel- 
lor had placed Germany on the map 
again with a stabilized currency, 
put the Communists out of the run- 
ning, signed the Locarno Pact, and 
made possible Germany’s entrance 
into the League of Nations. A 
variety sketch given in Paris shows 
us what the people thought of the 
conferences held between Strese- 
mann and Briand in 1926. Fritz 
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and Francois are the valets of the 
two Prime Ministers: 

Fritz: “There was a time when 
we were enemies, Frenchy.” 

Francois: “To-day we have the 
same interests. Our chiefs are go- 
ing to have breakfast here. Who 
would have thought of that, when 
we were lying on opposite sides of 
the Chemin des Dames? It really 
was not worth all the trouble.” 

Fritz: “What was not worth all 
the trouble, Francois?” 

Francois: “To knock each other 
about for so long, if this is to be the 
ending.” B. L. C. 


Shorter Notices.—The well-known 
Benedictine Abbot, Sir Hunter- 
Blair, has gathered together his 
various contributions to the Cath- 
olic Times of England to make up a 
volume under the title, Memories 
and Musings (New York: P. J. Ken- 
edy & Sons. $3.00). We are grate- 
ful for this vision of his kindly and 
genial personality. We are grate- 
ful too, for the frequent mention 
he makes of those famous ecclesi- 
astics who helped to make Eng- 
lish Catholic history. The learned 
Abbot does not profess to offer us 
a treatise on any particular period; 
neither does he chronicle the events 
of any portion of his busy life. 

As would be expected, his con- 
tributions, graceful, often witty and 
informative, were of diverse char- 
acter; we find whimsical words up- 
on Umbrellas, Greengages, Hymn- 
singing and a University Don, to- 
gether with refreshing memories 
concerning Oxford, Rome, Scotch 
Catholicism and the old Papal 
Army. Perhaps no living man 
could speak more interestingly con- 
cerning the days when Catholicism 
was making itself felt anew in the 
world, than the kindly Abbot. To 
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those who desire to while away an 
hour or so in purely desultory read- 
ing we recommend Memories and 
Musings but we cannot, in honesty, 
declare that it is of any value to the 
serious student of things ecclesias- 
tical. 

The Life and Illustrious Martyr- 
dom of Sir Thomas More (New 
York. Benziger Bros. $2.35) is the 
first English translation of an in- 
valuable work, the Latin biography 
of Blessed Thomas More which 
forms the third part of Thomas 
Stapleton’s Tres Thome, first 
printed at Douai in 1588. Nothing 
that it contains will be new to any- 
one who is familiar with More’s in- 
spiring story, since all More’s biog- 
raphers have of necessity had re- 
course to Stapleton’s work, but it 
is high time the work was acces- 
sible in English and eminently fit- 
ting that it should become so 


through the offices of the vice-pos- 
tulator of the cause of More and 
Blessed John Fisher, Rev. Philip E. 


Hallett. And the matter that is 
here is heartening reading for the 
one who reads it for the hundredth 
time as for him who learns for the 
first time with delight the story of 
this “happy fool of Christ.” 

The Golden Asse and Other Es- 
says, by Mary Ellen Chase (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.00) 
will be welcomed by all who have 
read some of these.papers or others 
from the same pen in the pages of 
The Atlantic Monthly and The 
Commonweal. It is a joy for any 
lover of New England who is also 
a Catholic to come across a writer 
who can thus combine a devotion 
to St. Francis and St. Teresa of 
Avila with a deep and understand- 
ing affection for the people and the 
scenes “down East.” Miss Chase’s 
power of evoking the memory of 
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childhood scenes in Maine—its 
beauties of shore and woodland, its 
wild flowers and its rugged, golden- 
hearted people—should be known 
by Europeans who believe that no 
part of the United States has any 
spirit of place, any genius loci, akin 
to that which gives charm to such 
writers as W. H. Hudson, E. V. Lu- 
cas or Hilaire Belloc. 

Why all the ignorance and indif- 
ference amongst Catholics concern- 
ing the Mass? Because people do 
not read the Mass itself, the very 
words that are recited at the altar, 
because they come to church with- 
out a prayerbook or practice devo- 
tions better suited to another serv- 
ice. Through his work, The Mind 
of the Missal (New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.50), Father Mar- 
tindale would put the Missal where 
it belongs—in the place of honor as 
“the” prayer book of the laity. He 
would bid them savor the sweetness 
of each psalm, lesson, oration as 
they read it. He would make the 
Mass a strong cry of praise, for help. 
His fervor is contagious. His read- 
ers will love the Mass and the Mis- 
sal as they have never before done. 

Whether it is possible to initiate 
the American boy and girl into the 
use of the Missal is a debatable 
question. That Don Lefebvre in col- 
laboration with Elizabeth van Ele- 
wyck, has admirably paved the way 
for so desirable a practice by his 
The Child’s Missal, translated by 
Father John Gray (New York: 
Benziger Bros. $1.25-$3.25) cannot 
be questioned. He has here pro- 
vided not only a means of assisting 
at Mass for a group of children un- 
der a leader but admirable prayers 
for individual use, based as closely 
as possible upon the spirit and of- 
ten following the very words of the 
Mass for the various feasts and 

















Sundays throughout the year. 
Moreover, a true artist, De Cramer, 
has added hundreds of illustrations, 
in colors varying according to the 
season or subject, whose value 
and beauty can hardly be too highly 
praised. Few children in this coun- 
try will have use for the Latin Text 
of Vespers, hymns, the burial serv- 
ice, or the administration of the 
sacraments. These hundred pages 
of fine print might therefore have 
been omitted. 

The works of the great Bishop 
of Hippo with the possible excep- 
tion of The Confessions, are little 
known to the general public. An 
Augustinian, Father Anthony Ton- 
na-Barthet, has had the happy idea 
of compiling from the Saint’s writ- 
ings his maxims on the spiritual 
life, arranging them in seven books, 
according to the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost under the title, The Christian 
Life (New York & Cincinnati: 
Frederick Pustet Co. $3.00), which 
has been translated from the second 
Latin edition by a fellow Augustin- 
ian, Rev. J. F. McGowan, S.T.B. 
The result is another Imitation of 
Christ, whose lofty wisdom and 
tender piety are as needed and as 
powerful to-day as they were fifteen 
centuries ago. 

Without stretching facts in The 
Mass of the Apostles (New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $2.75) Father 
Husslein tells how St. Peter said 
Mass, and makes the reader feel 
like an active participant in that 
service held in the upper room in 
the house of Mary, the mother of 
Mark, in Jerusalem. From the 
Didache, the Epistle of Pope St. 
Clement, the Letters of St. Ignatius 
of Antioch, the Apology of St. Jus- 
tin Martyr, the writings of St. Iren- 
zeus, St. Cyprian, and others, Father 
Husslein quotes passages which 
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prove not only the identity of Eu- 
charistic doctrine throughout the 
ages but the close similarities of 
practice and of expression. The 
writer’s aim, however, is not merely 
to popularize archzological find- 


ings. It is to stir up greater love 
and reverence for that Sacrament 
and Sacrifice which have always 
been the center of Catholic worship. 
His well written, attractively illus- 
trated pages will achieve that aim. 
The Associate Superintendent of 
Schools in the diocese of Brooklyn, 
Rev. Henry M. Hald, Ph.D., believes 
that if people are to be led to love 
and to read the Bible, they must 
become directly acquainted with it 
in youth. To facilitate this he has 
drawn up a collection of interest- 
ing stories, dramatic poems, wise 
sayings, and spiritual advice from 
both Old and New Testaments, 
printed them in modern fashion, 
and enlivened them with maps, 
notes, and pictures, Readings from 
the Sacred Scriptures (New York: 
Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss. $2.00). 
A general introduction tells all that 
a pupil needs to know about the in- 
spiration, canonicity, authenticity, 
interpretation, translations, and 
literary style of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures; a second introduction de- 
scribes Palestine and the early his- 
tory of the Jews; a third discusses 
the books of the New Testament. 
The volume is the result of long 
experience in the Brooklyn schools 
and deserves to be introduced into 
every Catholic High School. It isa 
comfort to see the text arranged in 
modern paragraphs without the 
usual numbering of the verses; the 
canticles and psalms printed like 
the poems, “Proverbs” like the 
pithy couplets, which they really 
are. The notes are helpful; the in- 


dex, admirable. 
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Enid Dinnis has given us anoth- 
er of her delightful medieval tales 
in The Shepherd of Weepingwold 
(St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 
$2.00), and lovers of The Anchor- 
hold will doubtless agree that this 
writer sparkles brightest against 
an Old English background. Per- 
haps it takes the wide open eyes 
of one who is a child at heart to 
read, absorb and appreciate to the 
full the unearthly loveliness of this 
little book. Apart from the joy of 
the plot unfolded with such quaint 
distinctive charm, is the thrill of 
spiritual beauty imparted. One 
feels somehow happier and holier 
for having read it. Regarded in a 
worldly sense it might be consid- 
ered a lugubrious chronicle, but 
rightly interpreted it is but sweet- 
ly wistful and wistfully happy as 
must be all of earth’s stories of sac- 
rifice for the love of God. Little 
Brother Kit, torn from his cloister, 
proves an able and illustrious shep- 
herd despite—or rather, because of 
his childlikeness and dearth of 
learning, and strange little Petro- 
nilla plays a guessing rdéle but is 
God’s Cinderella all the while. Ad- 
mirers of Enid Dinnis, and their 
name is legion, may rightly be said 
to have an Oliver Twist complex. 
They always want—more. 

Catholic educators may indeed 
be grateful to the Sisters of St. 
Dominic for Curricular Studies 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.75), a well-planned course of 
study replete with quotations and 
suggestions from the latest secular 
and Catholic educational author- 
ities, and to Dr. George Johnson, 
executive secretary of the N. C. W. 
C. Department of Education, who 
writes an illuminating preface on 
the peculiar function of the Catho- 
lic curriculum—to reduce the Cath- 
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olic philosophy of life to a working 
philosophy of education. 

Under the general divisions, Ele- 
mentary, Intermediate, and Upper 
Grades, this book outlines the con- 
tent of all the usual branches of 
study giving fully the objectives 
and minimum essentials for each. 
Wherever possible, type lessons and 
varieties of standardized tests are 
suggested. Appended to the text is 
an excellent selected bibliography 
for both teacher and pupils, in 
which one notes with satisfaction 
the number of new textbooks on 
religion. 


Foreign Publications——The Chris- 
tian philosopher, Malebranche, 
whose labors neutralized for almost 
a century what Gustave Lanson 
calls “the dangerous essence of 
Cartesianism,” is ably presented by 
Henri Gouhier in the latest addition 
to M. Baudin’s Collection, Les Mo- 
ralistes Chrétiens (Paris: Librairie 
Lecoffre. 20fr.). The book is a di- 
gest of the contribution of Male- 
branche to philosophic and reli- 
gious thought. Liberal extracts 
from the original text are accom- 
panied by compendious comments 
which seek only to clarify the 
meaning without making any at- 
tempt at valuation. Steadily M. 
Gouhier maintains his station at 
the angle of his author. As the 
complete works of Malebranche 
have never been edited, certain 
texts are thus made available for 
the first time to reader and student. 
An introduction gives the necessary 
outlines of the life of the philoso- 
pher with its one great adventure 
and the resultant initiation into a 
true vita nuova. For this encoun- 
ter of the young Malebranche was 
germinal. Like that palmary in- 
stance in the sphere of poetry, the 
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meeting of Keats and the Faerie 
Queene, the event proved to be the 
fertilization of his genius. Hence- 
forth he dedicated his powers to 
the evolution of a modified Carte- 
sianism, tempered by St. Augus- 
tine, and used his method as an in- 
strument for practical religious 
aims. The data offered by reason 
and those given by faith were 
forged into a single chain that 
bound the soul of man to its Cre- 
ator. The book falls into three sec- 
tions, dealing successively with the 
relations between God and man, 
the definition of virtue, and finally 
the duties of man. Equipped with 
a bibliography and with indexes 
to subject matter and authors cited, 
the volume should be well adapted 
for study. 

In Bourdaloue, one of the same 
Collection (20fr.), Father Daesch- 
ler, S.J., has given us an excellent 


synthesis of the doctrines of Bour- 
daloue in a series of extracts culled 


from his works. Practically the 
whole book consists of quotations 
from the great seventeenth century 
moralist, but these quotations are 
given a logical coherence and a 
clear exposition by the insertion 
throughout the text of short ex- 
planatory paragraphs. The intro- 
ductory chapters are reminiscent 
of the Exercises of St. Ignatius, 
setting forth as they do the duties 
of man which arise from his neces- 
sary dependence upon God, a de- 
pendence consequent on the fact of 
creation. From a discussion of the 
fundamental principles of all mo- 
rality, Father Daeschler proceeds 
in Part II. to contrast true Catholic 
morality with two false systems, 
the lax code of the world and the 
over severe code of the Jansenists. 
In Part III. he deals with general 
duties toward God, special duties 
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arising from a particular state, and 
the social duties which follow from 
man’s nature as a social being. 
Part IV. covers the various stages 
of progress in the spiritual life, 
and ends with a very beautiful quo- 
tation from one of Bourdaloue’s re- 
treat sermons on the reign of 
Christ in the soul. The entire book 
is well worth reading, though slight- 
ly tinged here and there with a 
faint flavor of the Jansenism which 
the author condemns, proving that 
the perfect via media is an ex- 
tremely hard road to follow.—In 
Bourdaloue Moraliste (Paris: Ga- 
briel Beauchesne. 40 fr.), Dr. Ethna 
Byrne considers her subject from 
a historical as well as from a doc- 
trinal point of view. Her treat- 
ment of the theme is perhaps a lit- 
tle too detailed for easy reading; at 
times it gives the effect of unneces- 
sary repetition in the text. Almost 
one-third of the book is devoted to 
historical and social background, 
and to the various influences which 
entered into the formation of the 
character of Bourdaloue. It is not 
until Part IV. that the author deals 
directly with the doctrines held by 
the famous preacher, although they 
are, of course, treated indirectly all 
through the discussion of the other 
aspects of Bourdaloue’s life and 
work. A most excellent and com- 
plete bibliography is appended, 
each section of the book being 
treated separately. For the reader 
who wishes a general knowledge of 
seventeenth century religious 
thought in France, Dr. Byrne’s 
rather lengthy volume will be 
found eminently satisfactory. 
Sainte-Beuve in his study of the 
Abbé de Rancé refers to the under- 
current of doubt that was under- 
mining religious belief in the mid- 
nineteenth century. It needs no 
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sage to perceive in the social theo- 
ries and philosophies of the twen- 
tieth century a tidal wave that 
threatens all in its path. Msgr. 
Cagnac offers Les Lettres Spiri- 
tuelles en France (Paris: J. de 
Gigord. 2 vols. 12fr.50 each) in 
response to the ever growing need 
of the modern world for consola- 
tion, for light on the eternal ques- 
tions of man’s destiny. This work 
is a guide to spiritual vitamins. 
Scattered through its pages are 
clues to medicaments and to nour- 
ishment. There is consolatio pusil- 
lanium, there are safeguards for 
the temerarious, regimens to re- 
store health and tonicity to the ail- 
ing, and prophylactics for the mi- 
asma of false philosophies. In his 


introduction the author reviews the 
perennial human need for the di- 
rection of conscience, a need ex- 
tending far back into the pagan 


world of Seneca and Plutarch, 
whose letters of direction shed light 
over the civilization of the classic 
age. The stream of such letters 
flows steadily on, gaining in vol- 
ume until it brings to seventeenth 
century France some of the treas- 
ures of her literature. The author 
has restricted himself to those who 
wrote in the French language, thus 
excluding St. Bernard and others 
to be looked for in any historical 
survey. There is in each case a 
brief biographical sketch followed 
by an analysis of the director’s 
methods and aims illustrated by 
quotations from his work. An ex- 
tensive section is given to Port 
Royal and the Jansenists, and the 
Jesuits receive adequate treatment 
in each volume. A _ concluding 
chapter depicts the ideal director 
of conscience with his triple en- 
dowment of piety, prudence and 
learning. A bibliography of the 
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letters referred to would have in- 
creased the usefulness of the book. 
From the Editions Spes, we have 
a translation of the inimitable 
Pickwick Papers, Les Aventures 
de M. Pickwick, by Marian Gilbert 
(10fr.), who is a great lover of 
Dickens. We feel that he is draw- 
ing the long bow, however, when 
he says that if England were al- 
lowed the choice of but one author, 
all others being destroyed, she 
would most likely choose Charles 
Dickens. Be that as it may, the 
translator has done his work well. 
We cannot say as much for the il- 
lustrator, Jean Priet. 
Seminarians, priests, and reli- 
gious will give a hearty welcome to 
this new Enchiridion Asceticum, 
by M. J. Rouet de Journel, S.J., and 
J. Dutilleul, S.J. (St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co. $4.50). It gives 
every important text of the East- 
ern and Western Fathers from the 
Didache of the first century to the 
works of St. John Damascene in 
the seventh. The Greek texts are 
always accompanied by a Latin 
translation, and three excellent in- 
dexes give the student a perfect in- 
dication of the subject matter, the 
writers cited, and their works, with 
the exact or approximate date of 
composition, etc. The make-up of 
the book is excellent, and well 
worthy of one of the best Catholic 
publishers in the world to-day. 
After a careful analysis of the 
nature of scrupulosity, and a thor- 
ough discussion of its physical and 
psychical causes, Rev. G. A. D’Ag- 
nel and Dr. D’Espiney in Le Scru- 
pule (Paris: P. Téqui. 15fr.), 
tell us how this evil may be pre- 
vented and cured. The book is 
well worth translating.—The same 
publisher sends us Histoire d’un Défi 
aux Adversaires de Lourdes (5fr.). 
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Canon Duplessy, the author, has 
given us a very competent and ex- 
haustive reply to the attacks which 
have been made upon what one may 
call the classic Lourdes miracle— 
the cure of Pierre De Rudder, 
which, by the way, did not take 
place in Lourdes itself but in the 
shrine of Our Lady of Lourdes at 
Oostacker near Ghent. As the ig- 


norance of opponents of the type 
of those whom the Canon takes to 
task in this volume is invincible 
only because of its culpability, one 
can hardly hope that many of them 
will be converted by this excellent 
brochure, but it is good to have all 
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the evidence and the arguments so 
well arranged and so ably stated. 
To desire to lead “the spiritual 
life” one must first understand the 
meaning of this term, and realize 
that it is the normal flowering and 
perfection of the ordinary Chris- 
tian life. With admirable lucidity 
and logic Pére Masson, O.P., in his 
Vie Chrétienne et Vie Spirituelle, in 
the Bibliothéque Catholique des Sci- 
ences Religieuses (Paris: Bloud et 
Gay. 12fr.), traces the laws and 
steps of this development of holi- 
ness showing the part played in it 
by the Holy Trinity, the Blessed 
Virgin, and the Sacraments. 
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